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Art.  I. — The  VroteHlanl  Alliance  Tracis,  No,  I.  The  Maynoolh  Endow¬ 
ment  Act.  Loiuloii :  Seeley.  1852. 

The  repeal  of  the  Maynootli  Endowment  Act  of  1845  has 
been  under  discussion  in  the  press  ever  since  the  papal  aggres¬ 
sion,  and  is  the  main  subject  of  agitation  with  the  ‘  Protestant 
Alliance.’  The  accession  of  a  conservative  ministry,  composed 
of  men  decidedly  hostile  to  the  measure  of  Sir  llohert 
Peel,  has  given  fresh  hope  and  vigour  to  the  repealers. 
Towards  the  end  of  March,  Mr.  Keogh  ])ut  a  question  to  the* 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
new  government  regarding  this  matter.  Mr.  D’ Israeli  answered 
that  there  was  no  intention  of  touching  the  Maynooth  Phidow- 
iiient  during  the  present  session,  and  he  should  not  be  expected 
to  say  what  a  parliament  not  then  elected  might  or  might  not 
do.  The  Protestant  feeling  of  this  country,  however,  is  so 
strong  against  the  institution,  that  its  abolition  will  be  pressed 
upon  candidates  very  generally  at  the  impending  elections.  It 
is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  public  should 
not  have  before  them  one  side  of  the  question  merely.  What¬ 
ever  their  judgment  may  be,  it  should  be  based  upon  the  whole 
of  the  facts. 

1  he  tract  before  us  is  important,  as  emanating  from  so  influ¬ 
ential  a  body  as  the  Proicstant  Alliance.  The  writer  endeavours 
to  prove,  that  when  the  college  w’as  founded,  the  Roman- 
catholic  bishops  ‘  never  dreamed  that  they  should  be  able  to 
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throw  the  burden  of  educating  their  priesthood  upon  the  funds 
of  this  Protestant  nation  and  he  adds — 

‘  That  this  statement  of  the  case  is  correct,  is  shown  beyond  a  doubt 
by  what  was  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  llis  Graee  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  on  the  29th  of  April,  1808.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  (then 
Sir  Arthur  AVelleslcy)  said,  “The  fact  was,  that  when  the  Maynooth 
institution  was  first  established,  it  was  not  intended  that  it  should  be 
maintained  by  the  public  purse.  The  memorial  presented  previously  to 
the  foundation  of  that  establishment  prayed  for  a  charter,  in  order  that 
their  funds  might  be  better  secured.’*  (Hansard’s  Pari.  Debates,  v.  xi. 
p.  91.)  Again,  on  the  5th  of  May,  1808,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said, 
“  that  when  he  had  asserted,  in  a*  former  debate,  that  the  Catholics  had 
ftriginally  proposed  to  support  this  institution,  he  had  done  so  on  the 
authority  of  their  original  memorial  to  government,  a  copy  of  which  had 
been  furnished  him  by  Dr.  Troy.  This  memorial  was  dated  the  14th  of 
January,  1794,  and  showed  that  the  object  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
Catholics  at  that  time  was  to  ht  permitted  to  estabUsJi  this  institution 
with  their  own  /tauh”  (Hansard,  v.  xi.  p.  122.)  The  Government 
consented  to  their  proposal,  and  procured  the  passing  of  an  Act,  by  the 
Irish  parliament,  (35  Geo.  111.  c.  21.  Irish  Stat.  v.  xvii.  p.  514,)  which 
contained  the  following  preamble : — “  Whereas  by  the  laws  now  in  force 
in  this  kingdom,  it  is  not  lawful  to  endow*  any  college  or  seminary  for  the 
education  exclusively  of  persons  professing  the  Roman-catholic  religion, 
iiid  it  is  now*  become  expedient  that  a  seminary  should  be  established  for 
that  purpose.” — It  then  proceeded  to  enact  that  certain  parties,  therein 
named,  should  be  appointed  “  trustees  for  the  purpose  of  establishing, 
endowing,  and  maintaining  one  academy  for  the  education  only  of 
{»crsons  professing,  the  Roman-catholic  religion  ;  and  that  the  said  trustees 
shall  have  full  pow'cr  and  authority  to  raise  subscriptions  and  donations  to 
tnable  them  to  estabtish  and  endow  an  academy  for  the  education  of  persons 
professiny  the  Roman^cathoUc  religion  f  ’  kc. — p.  3, 

These  statements  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  do  fiot  place  the 
matter  beyond  a  doubt.  They  do  not  contain  the  whole  truth. 
He  ought  to  have  known,  that  the  ‘  Metnoriar  of  the  l)ishopsdocs 
not  give  all  the  information  necessary  to  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine  what  was  the  ])olicy"  jiud  conduct  of  the  govenuneut  in 
connexion  with  the  founding  of  this  college.  The  latter 
dreaded  the  contagion  of  F rench  principles  even  more  than  the 
former,  and  regarded  home  education  for  the  Irish  priesthood 
as  a  matter  of  ]>aramonnt  importance  for  the  peace  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  safety  of  the  empire.  This  is  rendered  abundantly 
evident  by  the  State  Fajiers  relating  to  Maynooth,  which  are 
found  scattered  through  the  ‘  Alemoirs  and  Oorrespoiulence  of 
Lord  Castlereagh,’  recently  ])ul)lished  by  the  ^larqiiis  of  J.on- 
donderry.  C)f  tliese  wo  shall  avail  ourselvc.s,  to  jdacc  the 
history  of  this  institution  in  the  clearest  light  before  our 
readers. 

1  he  ‘  Memorial’  referred  to  is  now  before  us.  It  is  dated 
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Jan.  14,  1794,  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Westmorland,  then 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  signed  ‘  on  behalf  of  the  pre¬ 
lates  of  the  Roman-catholic  coniiuunioii  in  Ireland,’  (sic) 
by  ‘John  Thomas  Troy,  Roman-catholic  Archbishop  of  Dub¬ 
lin.’  They  stated,  that  under  the  laws  that  formerly  existed, 
they  were  obliged  to  resort  to  foreign  countries  for  education, 
particularly  to  the  kingdom  of  France,  where  they  had  pro¬ 
cured  many  valuable  establishments,  in  which  400  persons  were 
‘  constantly  maintained  and  educated  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Roman-catholic  religion  in  Ireland.’  Those  establishments 
were  destroyed  by  the  revolution,  and  the  property  lost.  But 
even  if  it  could  be  restored,  they  stated,  that  they  ‘  would  not 
expose  youth  to  the  contagion  of  sedition  and  infidelity,  nor 
their  country  to  the  danger  of  thus  introducing  the  pernicious 
maxims  of  a  licentious  philosophy.’  They,  therefore,  prayed 
that  they  might  have  an  institution  in  Ireland,  which,  they 
respectfully  represented,  would  prove  an  advantage  to  tho 
nation  at  large,  ‘  as  well  as  a  matter  of  great  indulgence  to  his 
Majesty’s  subjects  professing  the  Roman-catholic  religion  in 
Ireland  ;’  and  as  the  royal  licence  was  necessary  to  secure  the 
property  devoted  to  this  object,  they  begged  that  it  might  be 
granted. 

Government  favoured  the  undertaking.  An  act  of  the  Irish 
parliament  was  passed,  establishing  the  Royal  College  of  May- 
nooth,  in  1795,  and  accordingly  the  constitutions  of  it  were 
presented  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  Earl  Camden,  in  the  summer 
of  that  year,  and  were  approved  of  by  him.  During  the  same 
year  students  were  admitted,  ‘  and  lodged  in  a  house  purchased 
from  ^Ir.  John  Stoyte  and  others  in  Maynooth,  where  they 
were  maintained  six  months  before  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  building  was  laid  by  Earl  Camden,  in  April  1790.’ 

In  the  year  1795  there  was  a  parliamentary  grant  of  X‘8000 
made  to  the  college  (chielly  for  building,  but  not  exclusively, 
as  we  shall  see) ;  in  179(),  another  grant  of  X7()()0;  in  1797,  it 
was  raised  to  Xl0,00() ;  and  in  17!)H,  it  was  £10, .‘19*2.  A  state¬ 
ment  of  the  expenditure  of  this  money  was  furnished  to  the 
commissioners  of  accounts.  On  the  22nd  of  A])ril,  1799,  tho 
trustees  met,  and  ])ublished  a  re])ly  to  certain  misrcj)rcsenta- 
tions  of  the  press.  In  this  document,  they  say  that  ‘  the  grants 
were  a])propriated  to  the  building,  and  to  the  establishment  and 
they  add — ‘  It  has,  therefore,  been  erroneously  insinuated  in 
tile  prints,  that  the  trustees  charged  for  the  subsistence  of 
i>cliolars  before  there  was  a  house  ])rovided  lt)r  tlieir  reception.’ 

They  did  charge  for  the  subsistence  ot  scholars  before  the 
erection  of  the  college,  lodging  tliem  in  houses  provided  for 
the  purpose.  But  that  was  not  the  allegation  against  them  ;  it 
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was,  that  they  had  cliarged  for  tlie  maintenance  of  students 
when,  it  ^Yas  presumed,  the  professors  liad  not  commenced  their 
operations,  as  the  building  had  not  been  completed. —  (‘Me¬ 
moirs,  &.C.  of  Lord  Castlereagh,’  vol.  iii.  p.  7*2.) 

The  Bishop  of  Meath  is,  ex  officio,  an  Irish  privy  councillor. 
The  occupant  of  that  see  at  the  time  of  the  Union  was  a  verv 
able  man,  as  is  evident  from  his  letters  in  the  ‘  Castlereagh 
Correspondence,’  and  the  Government  frequently  consulted  him 
in  matters  connected  with  the  Catholics.  These  letters  throw 
much  light  on  its  policy  in  reference  to  Maynooth  College. 
Writing  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  November,  1800,  he  refers  to 
the  foreign  seminaries,  and  says: — 

*  Tlie  appointment  of  national  superiors  to  those  seminaries  can  be  no 
security  against  the  dangers  which  the  appointment  of  the  College  of  Mag- 
vooth  was  designed  to  present.  In  France,  Spain,  and  the  Low  Countries, 
the  superiors  of  the  dillercnt  seminaries  for  the  English,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  missions,  as  they  expressed  it,  were  always  natives  of  those  king¬ 
doms  ;  hut  they  were  persons  exactly  of  the  description  which  Government 
must  ever  consider  as  disqualified  for  such  situations — persons  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  see  of  Home,  educated  in  all  the  principles,  and  therefore 
certain  to  inculcate  and  teach  all  the  principles  that  militate  most  against 
the  civil  anthoritg  in  eveiy  country,  and  particularly  tainted  with  all 
the  prejudices  against  our  establishnioit  and  our  constitution^  which  an 
education  in  countries  hostile  to  both  cannot  fail  to  inspire,  but 
in  addition  to  this  consideration,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  recal  to  your  lord¬ 
ship’s  attention  what  1  suggested  to  you  relative  to  the  parties  and 
factions  which  a  continuance  of  those  seminaries  abroad — and  a  pcrinissioii 
of  having  Kouiish  clergymen  still  educated  in  them  for  the  missions  of 
Ireland — must  necessarily  produce.  The  foreign  priest  will  not  fail  to 
represent  the  Maynooth  priest  as  a  half  heretic,  as  a  government  instead  of 
a  Roman  priest.  .  .  I  would,  therefore,  put  an  extinguisher  on  tlicsc 

foreign  seminaries.  .  .  1  would  stipulate,  that  not  only  to  be  qualirted 

to  hold  any  curacy,  or  any  higher  situation  in  the  Koman-catholic  church, 
it  should  be  essential  to  have  been  educated  from  the  veiy  first,  and 
altogether  in  the  (’ollege  of  ^Maynooth,  but  that  this  (pialification  should 
he  essential  towards  being  admitted  to  orders,  in  the  same  way  as  to  he 
graduated  in  Trinity  College,  or  at  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  is  essential  to 
bo  admitted  to  holy  orders  amongst  tis.’ — (Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p. 

From  a  summary  of  corresjiondence  with  the  Irish  govcni- 
mciit,  in  the  same  volume,  (pp.  15S-1(»0,)  wc  gather  the  follow¬ 
ing  authentic  information  on  the  subject  of  the  Knglisb, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  colleges  in  Rome ;  which  were  ])ontifical 
foundations,  liberally  endowed  and  aj)propriated  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  students  who  were  destined  to  the  secular  ]niesthood  in 
the  British  dominions.  These  colleges  had  each  a  rector  or 
superior,  who  had  charge  of  the  revenues  as  well  as  the  educa¬ 
tion,  and  was  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Cardinal  Protector 
of  each  nation.  The  protectors  w  ere  appointed  by  the  po])e, 
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and  had  a  sort  of  jurisdiction  over  the  national  church  to 
whicli  the  college  belonged ;  at  least  they  were  the  organs  of 
coininunicatioii  between  them  and  the  Holy  See.  After  the 
extinction  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  Italian  rectors  were  invariably 
appointed  to  these  colleges,  the  revenues  were  ill  administered, 
and  the  education  of  the  students  was  grossly  neglected.  Sir  J. 
llippisly,  who  was  at  Home  from  171)3  to  17})5,  was  enabled  to 
elfect  a  reform  in  this  matter,  and  to  restore  the  system  of 
ai)pointing  national  rectors.  From  the  abdication  of  James  II. 
down  to  that  time,  the  recommendation  of  cardinal  protectors 
had  been  exercised  by  the  representative  of  the  house  of  Stuart. 

Considering,  then,  the  designs  of  foreign  powers  on  Ire¬ 
land,  from  the  days  of  Elizabeth  to  the  Union,  and  how  con¬ 
stantly  these  designs  were  pursued  through  the  agency  of  the 
‘  seminary  priests,’  as  they  were  called,  educated  on  the  conti¬ 
nent,  an  establishment  to  suj)ply  the  church  of  Rome  with  a 
home  education  for  its  clergy  was  regarded  by  the  British 
government  as  a  sort  of  state  necessity,  which  over-ruled  the 
religious  antipathies  of  such  men  as  Lord-Chancellor  Clare, 
and  the  orange  party  in  Ireland.  It  was  even  a  favorite  scheme 
with  the  government  to  connect  the  priesthood  with  the  state 
by  liberal  pensions,  and  several  plans  to  eflect  that  object  were 
devised  ;  indeed,  it  was  regarded  by  the  leading  statesmen  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  Union. — This  and  emancipation 
were  held  out  as  inducements  to  the  Catholics  to  agree  to 
the  abolition  of  the  Irish  parliament.  Their  neutrality  was 
secured  by  assurances  from  Mr.  Pitt’s  government  that  they 
never  could  be  admitted  into  an  Irish  parliament,  and  that 
their  emancipation  would  certainly  be  granted  by  the  imperial 
legislature  soon  after  the  Union.  These  assurances  were 
conveyed  from  the  Duke  of  Portland  through  Lord  Cornwallis, 
and  government  agents  were  busy  in  all  parts  of  Ireland, 
impressing  upon  the  minds  of  ])ersons  of  inlluence  in  that 
communion,  that  if  they  remained  quiet  on  the  Union  ques¬ 
tion,  their  demands  would  bo  granted.  Lord  Castlereagh  was 
in  constant  communication  with  their  bishops,  some  of  whom 
exj)osed  themselves  to  popular  odium  on  account  of  their  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Castle,  and  were  called  ‘  orange  bishops.’  The 
only  thing  that  can  relieve  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  party  from  the 
<‘harge  of  bad  faith  in  this  matter,  is  the  hope  they  may 
have  entertained  that  they  could  overcome  the  obstinacy  of 
Ueorge  111.  about  the  coronation  oath.  They  certainly  made 
an  etfort  to  do  so,  but  when  Pitt  retired  from  office  because 
he  could  not  grant  the  Catholic  claims,  and  at  the  same  time 
allowed  his  friends  to  form  a  ministry,  which  he  supported, 
his  position  was  felt  to  be  so  damaging  to  the  character  of  the 
Irish  government,  whose  promises  and  j)ledges  he  had  dis- 
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credited,  that  Mr.  Cooke,  the  able  under-secretary  for  Ireland, 
who  was  the  principal  agent  in  making  converts  to  the  Union, 
declared  it  to  be  inexplicable  and  indefensible. 

On  the  Kith  of  February,  1799,  the  trustees  presented  a 
petition  to  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  in  which,  after  allu¬ 
ding  to  the  completion  of  the  building,  they  stated  that  ‘  a  more 
faitliful  attachment  to  the  government,  and  a  more  dutiful  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  laws  must  be  naturally  looked  for  from  the 
zealous  exertions  of  instructors,  who,  in  the  inculcation  of 
those  important  duties,  must  feel  themselves  urged  by  a  strong 
impulse  of  gratitude  to  enforce  and  illustrate  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  those  duties  are  founded.’  They  submitted  an 
estimate  of  the  expenses  of  the  establishment  for  the  first  year, 
and  concluded  by  praying  the  house  to  grant  them  the  sum  of 
£8000  for  that  purpose. 

The  Protestant  Alliance  in  its  ‘Tract’  states,  that  ‘  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  was  caught  by  the  bait,  and  passed  a  bill 
for  carrying  out  the  object;  but  when  this  bill  was  brought  into 
the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  twenty-five 
to  one  !  Thus  we  see  that,  in  1799,  the  Irish  legislature  distinctly 
refused  to  undertake  the  maintenance  of  the  college.’  And 
again — ‘  We  have  seen  tliat  the  original  intention  of  the  Roman- 
catholics,  as  well  as  of  the  ministry  and  the  legislature,  was 
that  the  institution  should  be  maintained  by  the  lioman-catlio* 
lies  out  of  their  own  funds.’ 

Here  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  gross  errors  into  which 
a  writer  may  fall  by  taking  an  isolated  fact  of  history,  and 
founding  conclusions  upon  it  without  regard  to  its  attendant 
oircumstanccs.  The  House  of  Lords  postponed  from  February 
till  August  a  bill  sent  up  by  the  Commons,  and  hence  it  is  in¬ 
ferred  that  the  ministry  and  legislature  refused  to  undertake  the 
maintenance  of  Maynooth  College.  Tlie  fact  is,  tliat  the 
ministrv  supported  the  bill  in  the  Commons,  and  that  it  was 
delayed  in  the  Lords  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Lord- 
Chancellor  Clare,  who  made  a  strong  speech  against  the  system 
of  education  pursued  at  Maynooth.  But  even  he  did  not 
mean  that  the  establishment  should  not  be  maintained  by  the 
state — he  meant  only  that  it  should  be  founded  on  safer 
principles,  and  placed  under  more  efficient  control :  for  which 
pur]iose  he  wished  for  an  altered  bill  on  the  subject.  And  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  same  Irish  parliament  did  vote,  in  the  next 
session  (25th  Feb.,  ISOO),  the  sum  demanded  by  the  trustees, 
towards  defraying  the  charge  of  the  full  establishment  of  the 
‘Roman-catholic  seminary  ffir  one  year,  to  the  25th  March, 
1801.’  This  is  a  more  authentic  expression  of  the  intention 
of  the  ministry  and  legislature  than  the  accidental  vote  of  the 
Lords  tlie  year  before. 
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.  But  the  Protestant  Alliance  might  have  learned  that  tlie  vote 
in  question  excited  the  greatest  alann  in  the  government,  and 
led  to  language  on  its  part  quite  inconsistent  with  the  position 
which  the  writer  of  the  tract  takes  such  pains  to  establish. 

Immediately  after  the  rejection  of  the  Maynooth  bill,  the 
Lord-Chancellor  wrote  thus  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant 

‘Ely  Place,  April  18,  1799. 

*  My  dear  Lord, — I  cannot  be  responsible  for  any  mis-statement  of 
wbat  may  fall  from  me  in  parliament ;  for  if  any  alarm  for  the  institutioa 
at  Maynooth  has  been  sounded,  most  eertainly  it  can  have  no  foundation 
in  anything  which  was  stated  by  me,  as  I  did  distinctly  and  repeatedly 
say,  that  1  considered  it  now  to  be  a  great  national  object^  and  essential 
to  the  public  securitgy  that  there  should  be  a  well  regulated  academy  in 
Ireland  for  the  education  of  Catholics.  But  it  would  have  been  an 
idle  w’aste  of  time,  and  a  mockery  of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  have 
originated  any  regulation  there,  even  if  there  had  been  time  now  to  enter 
into  so  difficult  a  subject,  in  a  bill  of  appropriation  sent  up  by  the 
Commons.  If  we  had  pretended  to  originate  any  nde,  it  would  have 
been  rejected  by  the  Commons  for  that  reason  alone,  if  no  other  objec¬ 
tion  was  made  to  it.  There  can  be  nothing  so  easy  as  to  dissipate  any 
alarm  which  may  have  arisen  by  introducing  a  new’  bill  of  appropriation 
of  a  moderate  sum,  if  any  is  really  wanted  to  support  the  college  at 
Ma\’nootli  for  the  current  year,  without  any  clause  which  may  be  con¬ 
strued  into  a  legislative  sanction  of  their  present  establishment,  which,  I 
am  quite  clear,  if  it  w’ere  to  receive  a  permanent  sanction,  would  enable 
the  popish  prelates  of  this  country’  to  subvert  the  government  of  it  in  ten 
years.  It  seems  to  be  a  complete  Irish  idea,  tirst  to  make  an  establishment 
and  then  to  take  the  chance  for  guarding  against  the  maladministration 
of  it.  Your  excellency  may  be  assured,  that  if  the  Catholics  are  given  to 
understand  they  can  have  such  an  establishment  only  on  terms  compat¬ 
ible  with  its  due  administration  thev  will  submit  to  the  terms.  But,  if 
we  first  sanction  the  establishment  on  their  terms,  and  then  desire  to 
control  them  in  the  administration  of  it,  thev  wdll  raise  a  clamour  with 
some  plausible  ground  for  it.* 

To  this  letter  the  Lord-Lieutenant  replied  as  follows. 

‘Phoenix  Park,  April  18,  1799. 

‘  My  dear  Lord, — I  neither  meant  to  accuse  your  lordship  of  in¬ 
tending  any  serious  mischief  to  this  country,  nor  to  defend  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Maynooth  from  the  charges  of  abuse  and  mismanagement  which 
you  so  clearly  stated.  Had  the  House  of  Lords  gone  no  further  than 
to  propose  the  means  of  reforming  the  abuses,  to  restrain  the  shameful 
expenditure  of  the  public  money,  and  to  restrict  the  establishment  to 
the  original  objects  of  its  institution,  there  could  have  been  no  plausible 
grounds  for  sounding  a  general  alarm  amongst  the  Catholics.  But  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  that  a  very  different  construction  w  as  put  upon  the  proceedings 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  there  w  as  not  a  person  among  those  whom 
I  saw  on  Tuesday  morning  who  did  not  conceive  that  the  institution  of 
Maynooth  kos  entirely  done  away :  and  many  of  them  were  so  blinded  by 
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their  protestant  zeal  as  to  exult  exceedingly  in  the  justice  of  the  punish¬ 
ment  which  they  conceived  to  be  thereby  inflicted  on  the  Catholics  for 
their  late  offences.  When  the  opinion  universally  prevails  in  Dublin,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  emissaries  of  faction  as  well  as  of  treason  will  be 
very  active  in  conveying  it  to  every  corner  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  it 
will  most  powerfully  tend  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  Catholics  of  all 
orders  against  the  government,  on  the  evil  consequences  of  which,  it  is,  I 
am  sure,  unnecessary  for  me  to  expatiate.  1  conceive  it,  therefore,  to  be 
necessary,  that  either  something  be  said  in  parliament,  or  some  other  pub¬ 
lic  means  taken  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  convince  them 
that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  destroy  the  institution,  and  1 
should  be  much  obliged  to  your  lordship  if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
suggest  the  mode  which  may  appciir  to  you  the  most  proper  for  effecting 
this  purpose.* 

In  this  letter  it  is  assumed  that  to  withhold  the  grant  was  to 
destroy  the  institution,  so  completely  was  it  the  creature  of  the 
government,  who  felt  themselves  pledged  to  the  country  for  its 
support,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  apprehended  the  most 
dangerous  consequences  from  the  rumour  that  it  was  their 
intention  to  abandon  it.  A  letter  from  Lord  Castlcrcagh,  (hen 
chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  throws 
some  light  on  the  ])roceedings  of  the  legislature  and  the 
government  in  connexion  with  this  college. 

‘  private,  *  Dublin  Castle,  April  26,  1799. 

‘  Mv  Loud, — The  lord-lieutenant  has  apprized  your  grace  of  the  ?<«- 
expected  interruption  given  to  the  grant  for  the  catholic  college  in  the 
\jOxiiiS,  postponing  the  consideration  of  the  bill  till  the  \8t  of  August,  The 
Chancellor’s  object  was  to  have  a  new  bill  with  further  provisions  for  the 
regulation  of  that  seminary  sent  up  from  the  Commons,  llis  lordship 
was  not  aware  that  the  orders  of  parliament  preclude  us  from  bringing  in 
a  second  bill  on  the  same  subject,  one  having  already  passed  this  session, 
and  being  yet  pending  in  the  other  house.  Had  it  been  amended  and 
sent  down,  no  difficulty  would  have  occurred.  Finding,  upon  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  speaker,  that  it  could  not  be  done,  I  nevertheless  thought  it 
right  to  move  for  leave  in  the  house,  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
removing  any  unfavourable  impression  which  this  transaction  might  have 
made,  and  of  stating  that  it  w'ould  be  the  duty  of  government,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  provision  made  by  the  Commons  for  the  support  of  the  iusti* 
tution,  to  take  care  that  it  did  not  suffer  or  fall  into  decay,  should  the  rising 
of  parliament  before  the  1st  of  August,  preclude  the  Lords  from  deciding 
on  the  bill  sent  up  for  their  consideration.* 

From  these  letters  the  reader  will  he  able  to  judge  of  the  truth 
of  the  emphatic  declaration  repeatedly  made  by  the  committee  of 
die  Alliance,  that  ‘  it  was  the  intention  of  the  ministry  and  the 
legislature,  that  the  institution  should  be  maintained  by  the 
Roman-catholics  out  of  their  own  funds,  and  that  in  the  year 
1709,  a  bill,  which  was  considered  as  implying  a  pledge  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  college,  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of 
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twenty-five  to  one.*  Considering  the  extensive  circulation  of 
the  tracts  of  the  Alliance,  and  the  faith  which  a  large  portion 
of  the  public  puts  in  a  society  so  composed,  and  with  such 
a  nobleman  as  Lord  Shaftesbury  at  its  head,  it  is  lamentable 
to  see  it  give  its  sanction  to  such  gross  perversions  of  history; 
and  we  think  we  are  doing  a  service  both  to  the  Alliance  and 
the  Protestant  community  iiv  warning  them  against  such  errors 
in  future.  It  is  not  by  ignorance  or  falsehood  that  the  true 
interests  of  Protestantism  can  be  upheld. 

In  a  letter  from  the  Bisho})  of  Meath  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  dated 
April  27,  1799,  he  discusses  the  whole  question  of  the  Maynooth 
College  with  great  ability.  He  expresses  his  satisfaction  that 
the  late  irritating  decision  of  the  Lords  was  not  to  be  final  as 
to  the  institution  itself,  and  then  proceeds  to  examine  the 
objects  for  which  it  was  founded,  and  to  suggest  reforms  in  its 
constitution  and  management.  ‘  One  of  the  great  objects  of  the 
institution,’  he  says,  ‘  was  to  bring  the  education  of  the  iloman- 
catholic  clergy,  on  whom  the  morals  and  conduct  of  the  Ro¬ 
man-catholic  body  so  exclusively  depend,  into  contact  with  the 
government^  and  to  subject  them^  as  far  as  might  be,  without  out¬ 
raging  their  religious  prejudices,  under  its  control? 

For  this  purpose,  how^ever,  the  board  of  trustees  was  impro¬ 
perly  constituted.  The  great  majority  were  Roman-catholics, 
and  the  few  Protestants  that  w’ere  joined  to  them  seem  to  have 
been  added  rather  as  a  compliment  than  as  forming  an  active 
and  efficient  part  of  their  body.  They  never  interfered  in  the 
management  or  discipline  of  the  college,  not  even  on  extraor¬ 
dinary  occasions,  such  as  the  removal  of  the  first  president.  Dr. 
Hussey,  and  the  expulsion  of  some  students,  in  1798,  for  trea¬ 
sonable  practices.  The  case  of  Hussey  is  instructive 

‘  Although,*  says  the  Bishop  of  !Mcath,  *  tlie  Boman-catholic  trustees, 
nud  particularly  the  greater  number  of  their  bishops,  were  veiy  willing  to 
drive  him  from  amongst  them,  through  personal  envy  and  hatred,  yet  they 
neither  dared  nor  would  avow  the  cause  for  which  the  government  called 
for  his  removal.  It  was  not  the  intlainmatory  doctrines  he  advanced  in 
his  pastoral  letter,  nor  the  mischievous  tendency  of  the  spiritual  tyranny 
he  proposed  to  establish  that  was  given  to  him  as  the  motive  for  not  suf¬ 
fering  him  to  be  any  longer  at  the  head  of  an  establishment  designed  to 
promote  the  public  tranquillitg.  They  had  recourse  to  the  subterfuge  of 
his  being  absent  from  the  kingdom,  and  thus  every  advantage  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  example  was  ertectually  frustrated.  1  have  observed  that 
they  neither  dared  nor  would  place  this  expulsion  on  the  ground  on  wdiich 
alone  it  could  answer  the  purposes  of  the  government.  They  dared  not, 
as  Hussey  would  have  appealed  against  them  to  their  spiritual  superior, 
for  having  punished  him  for  enforcing  the  discipline  ot  tlic  church  ot 
home ;  and  they  would  not,  as  they  had  every  one  of  them,  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  dioceses,  adoj)ted  his  system,  and  vigorously  compelled  their  clergy 
to  cany  it  into  elfect.* 
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The  system  here  complained  of  was  the  removal  of  Roman- 
catliolic  children  from  all  schools  where  the  master  was  a  Pro¬ 
testant,  which  had  the  effect  of  throwing  the  education  of  the 
Protestants  into  the  hands  of  the  priesthood,  as  they  were  too 
few  in  most  districts  to  support  schools  of  their  own.  The 
priests  punished  disobedience  with  the  excommunication  of 
the  parents,  and  refused  the  sacraments  to  those  who  joined 
public  worship  with  Protestants. 

Hussey  originated  a  movement  against  united  education 
precisely  similar  to  that  headed  by  primate  Cullen  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  and  aiming  at  the  same  objects.  The  writer  of  the 
state  paper  before  us  truly  remarks,  that  ‘  the  worst  enemies  of 
Ireland  could  not  devise  a  scheme  more  effectually  calculated 
to  keep  this  description  of  the  king’s  subjects  a  distinct  people 
for  ever,  and  to  maintain  eternal  enmity  and  hatred  between 
them  and  the  Protestant  body.  It  was  obviously  a  scheme  to 
raise  a  spiritual  wall  of  separation  between  them,  in  the  place 
of  that  civil  wall  which  the  legislature  had  removed,  and  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  that  liberal  intercourse  which  every 
friend  of  his  country  rejoiced  to  see  so  generally  taking  place, 
but  from  which  the  Roman-catholic  priests,  imprudently  left  to 
depend  for  their  subsistence  on  the  number  of  their  respective 
congregations,  naturally  dreaded  to  be  the  sufferers.’ 

If  any  doubt  remains  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  as  to  the 
fact  that  Maynooth  College  was  a  state  institution  from  the  very 
first,  it  will  be  removed  by  the  following  passage  from  a  docu¬ 
ment  deliberately  written  by  a  privy  councillor  familiar,  not 
only  with  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  but  with  all  the  intentions  of 
government.  The  Bishop  of  Meatli  continues, — 

‘  That  such  a  system  as  this  deserves  to  be  reprobated  by  the  legislature, 
no  man  can  deny.  It  is  ecpially  undeniable  that  an  establishment,  con¬ 
ducted  by  persons  engaged  in  reducing  this  system  into  practice,  and  in 
which  is  provided  a  regular  succession  of  persons  trained  and  instructed  to 
perpetuate  it,  should  not  even  be  tolerated,  much  less  supported,  at  the 
public  expense.  But  there  is  a  wide  difl’erence  between  abolishing  the 
establishment  and  revising  it  after  a  proper  trial ;  between  violating ^  in  o, 
moment^  and  from  passion  and  prejudice,  the  faith  of  government  and  the 
implied  pledge  of  parliament,  and  endeavouring  to  correct  the  abuses  that 
frustrate  the  intentions  of  government  and  parliament,  in  providing  for  an 
institution  which,  if  properly  conducted,  must  be  productive  of  the  greatest 
public  good.* 

The  remedy  he  ])roposcd  was,  that  the  govenimcnt  should 
insist  on  the  Roman-catholic  church  formally  and  practically 
renouncing  die  exclusive  and  intolerant  system  in  all  its  parts, 
and  giving  a  pledge  that  no  such  doctrines  should  be  taught  in 
their  divinity  schools,  nor  enforced  by  the  parochial  clergy. 
But  this  would  evidently  be  calling  on  Rome  to  deny  herselfi 
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and  act  contrary  to  her  nature.  In  a  correspondence  between 
Lord  Redesdale  and  the  Earl  of  Fingall,  a  Roman-catholic 
peer,  in  1803,  the  root  of  all  the  animosity  between  Roman- 
catholics  and  Protestants  is  showm  to  be  the  doctrine  of  exclu¬ 
sive  salvation.  All  who  refuse  submission  to  the  See  of  Rome 
arc  rebels  against  divine  authority,  and  as  such,  abhorred  in 
this  life,  and  destined  to  damnation  in  the  next.  Hence,  he 
argued  the  true  charity  of  Christianity  could  not  be  effectually 
taught  by  the  priests  ;  and  he  traced  the  conduct  of  the  lower 
orders  in  the  rebellion  of  1798,  their  savage  and  remorseless 
murders  of  Protestants,  to  the  teaching  of  the  priesthood  : — 

‘  I  am  assured,*  lie  says,  *  from  very  high  authority,  that  (at  least  in  one 
district)  the  priests  wlio  were  instrumental  in  saving  the  lives  of  loyalists 
in  the  late  rebellion  are  universally  discountenanced  by  their  superiors, 
and  that  a  priest  (Peter  O’Neill,)  proved  to  have  been  guilty  of  sanction¬ 
ing  the  murders  in  1798,  transported  to  Botany  Bay,  and  since  pardoned 
by  the  mercy  of  the  government,  has  been  brought  back  in  triumph  by  the 
same  superior,  to  what,  in  defiance  of  the  law,  he  called  his  parish,  and 
there  placed,  as  a  martyr,  in  a  manner  the  most  insidting  to  the  feelings 
of  the  Protestants,  to  the  justice  of  the  country,  and  to  that  government 
to  whose  lenity  he  owes  his  exemption  from  the  punishment  due  to  liis 
crimes.’ — (‘  Castlereagh’s  Memoirs,’  &c.,  vol.  iv.  312.) 

Lord  Redesdale  adds  that  the  successor  of  Hussey  in  the 
presidency  of  Maynooth  was  notoriously  disaffected.  But  what 
was  to  be  done  ?  If  the  government  refused  to  maintain  May¬ 
nooth  on  such  terms  as  the  Roman-catholic  prelates  deemed 
consistent  wdth  the  faith  and  discijdine  of  their  church,  the 
priesthood  must  continue  to  be  educated  abroad  by  the  bounty  of 
France,  Spain,  Rome,  and  the  Low  Countries,  or  at  home  in  the 
diocesan  schools,  entirely  on  the  voluntary  system.  It  is  hard 
to  say  which  of  these  plans  the  government  considered  the 
more  dangerous  to  the  state.  If  the  students  went  abroad,  in 
addition  to  the  strongest  religious  prejudices  they  imbibed  a 
political  hatred  to  their  own  government,  and  formed  con¬ 
nexions  which  made  them  effective  auxiliaries  to  the  continental 
enemies  of  England,  in  case  of  an  invasion  of  Ireland.  Of  the 
hatred  to  England,  cherished  as  a  religious  duty  by  the  Irish 
priests  educated  abroad,  France  and  Spain  had  uniformly 
availed  themselves  ever  since  the  Reformation  ;  and  it  was  most 
important  to  cut  off  the  connexion  of  the  Irish  ])riesthood  with 
tliose  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  government  forbade 
students  to  go  abroad,  where  they'  got  a  collegiate  education 
free,  ‘  they  would  be  left  to  pick  up  such  an  education  as  they 
could  find  at  home,*  say's  the  Bishop  of  IMeath,  ‘  amidst  all  the 
poverty,  ignorance,  and  low  and  vicious  habits  of  the  class 
from  which  they  are  generally  taken.’ 

From  the  foundation  of  Maynooth,  the  Irish  Roman- catholic 
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bishops  had  disregarded  the  understandiug  with  the  govern- 
ment  in  this  matter  of  sacerdotal  education.  Dr.  Hussey,  the 
first  president,  assisted  by  the  bishops,  returned  400  students 
as  tlie  full  supply  needed  to  keep  up  their  succession  in 
Ireland.  This  number  was  accordingly  provided  for  in  the 
new  college.  Hut  not  content  with  this,  the  bishops,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  one  of  the  regulations  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
and  in  imitation  of  the  continental  prelates  established  a  semi¬ 
nary,  under  their  own  immediate  control  in  every  diocese. 
They  have  continued  this  practice  to  the  present  day.  The 
protestant  bishop  of  Meath,  from  whose  letter  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  we  have  quoted,  had  observed  the  working  of  these 
seminaries,  and  he  says  : — 

‘  If  I  can  judge  of  them  all  by  what  I  observed  in  Ossorv,  this  is  a 
most  dangerous  abuse.  In  the  first  place,  it  goes  to  multiply  their  clergy 
beyond  calculation,  and  to  make  them  swarm  in  a  country  where  there 
can  be  no  provision  for  them,  and  where  they  will,  in  all  probability, 
minister  to  the  vices,  and  consult  the  worst  prcjiiaiccs  of  the  lower 
orders  to  get  bread.  lu  the  next  place,  as  the  students  of  these  semi¬ 
naries  do  not  reside  in  them,  but  come  there  occasioiiallv  and  at  stated 
periods,  from  all  the  parts  of  each  diocese,  they  must  spend  the  greater 
part  of  their  time  among  their  parents  and  friends,  ae(piiring  habits  of 
idleness,  and  of  all  the  vices  which  abound  among  their  own  class,  and 
must  of  course  become  a  profligate  and  abandoned  priesthood.’ — (Ibid, 
vol.  ii.  p.  2811.) 

Indeed,  had  that  system  been  continued,  this  must  have  been 
the  result.  From  the  day  that  a  youth  is  entered  as  a  student 
for  the  priesthood  in  Ireland  he  becomes  a  sacred  character, 
and  a  member  of  a  distinct  caste.  Thenceforth,  labour  was 
contiimination,  and  to  ])ass  away  time  in  the  country,  he  had 
recourse  to  card-playing,  and  probably  tell  into  habits  of 
drinking ;  for  tlie  overflowing  kindness  and  hospitality  of  bis 
neighbours  would  so  press  the  intoxicating  glass  upon  him 
that  he  could  not  well  resist.  Besides,  owing  to  the  holiness 
that  was  supposed  to  attach  to  a  priest  in  embryo,  the  softer 
sex  were  familiar  and  affectionate  with  him,  to  an  extent  from 
w  hich  they  w  ould  shrink  in  the  case  of  secular  persons.  Thus 
dangerous  attachments  were  insensibly  formed,  as  well  as 
habits  very  unsuited  to  the  office  of  a  confessor  and  a  spiritual 
director.  These  evils  must  have  been  soon  felt ;  for  in  all,  or 
nearly  all,  these  diocesan  seminaries,  the  students  are  now 
boarded  and  lodged,  subjected  to  rigid  discipline,  ami 
carefully  excluded  from  society, — an  isolated  and  monastic 
education  being  found  absolutely  necessary  to  a  j)riestbood 
bound  by  vows  of  celibacy ;  for  a  priest  is  a  being  that  can 
be  produced  only  in  separation  from  the  world — a  j)lant  that 
flourishes  only  in  the  shade. 

j  * 
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The  bill  for  the  endowment  of  Maynooth,  as  wc  have  seen, 
became  law  in  the  year  following  its  rejection  by  the  Lords ; 
the  grant  was  found  annually  in  the  Irish  estimates,  and  as 
such  was  subject  to  discussion,  to  increase  or  diminution  ; 
but  although  the  high  Protestant  party  grumbled,  and 
moved  its  withdrawal  from  time  to  time,  no  government  was 
ever  found  bold  enough  to  reverse  the  policy  of  Pitt  and  Cas- 
tlercagh.  The  annual  discussions  only  produced  irritation 
and  excited  animosity.  No  rational  being  expected  they 
could  have  the  eflect  of  inducing  the  state  to  abandon  May- 
nooth  college.  Every  statesman  felt  that  the  faith  of  parlia¬ 
ment  was  pledged  in  the  matter,  and  that  the  pledge  could  not 
be  violated  without  the  ruin  of  the  Irish  ehurch  establish¬ 
ment,  for  the  sake  of  which,  chiefly,  Maynooth  was  founded. 
For  thirty  years  the  government  had  to  endure  the  mortifica¬ 
tion  of  being  taunted  with  violating  its  faith  on  the  question  of 
emancipation,  and  while  that  question  was  agitated,  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  Maynooth  grant  would  have  converted  the 
public  excitement  into  a  destructive  conflagration. 

When  that  question  was  settled  in  1829,  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union  was  taken  up,  and  the  government  were  too  glad  to 
let  other  matters  rest.  The  state  prosecutions  occurred  in 
1844,  in  consequence  of  the  alarming  organization  against  the 
Union,  and  the  formidable  displays  of  physical  force  in  the 
‘  monster  meetings.’  At  that  time  the  republican  principles, 
against  which  Maynooth  was  designed  to  be  a  safeguard,  be¬ 
came  once  more  rife  in  Ireland.  Tlie  ^  Young  Ireland’  party 
aimed  at  a  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  had  carried 
the  population  with  them.  Had  they  carried  the  priesthood 
also,  the  movement  of  1848  must  have  issued  in  a  general  and 
sanguinary  insurrection.  But  the  endowment  of  Maynooth, 
in  1845,  granted  without  solicitation,  in  so  liberal  and  confiding 
a  manner,  had  a  conciliating  and  soothing  effect  on  the  priest¬ 
hood,  and  tended  powerfully  to  alienate  them  from  the 
O’Briens,  Dufiys  and  Mitchells.  This  is  a  view  of  the  subject 
that  has  been  entirely  overlooked. 

The  act  8  and  9  Viet.  c.  25)  constitutes  the  trustees  a  body 
corporate  and  politic,  with  perpetual  succession,  and  the  other 
attributes  of  a  coqmration  aggregate ;  and  gives  them  power 
to  hold  land  to  the  annual  value  of  X‘3000,  in  addition  to  the 
land  already  in  possession,  and  to  take  and  hold  ])ersonal  pro¬ 
perty  to  any  amount  whatever.  The  act  also  granted  the  sum 
of  X‘30,0()0  for  the  enlargement  and  repair  of  the  building  ;  and 
provides  for  its  being  permanently  kept  in  repair,  and  from 
time  to  time,  enlarged,  improved,  and  furnished,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Board  of  Works.  At  the  same  time, 
the  endowment  (now  nearly  £30,000  per  annum)  was  trans- 
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ferred  from  the  annual  estimates  to  the  consolidated  fund, 
for  the  board  and  education  of  520  students,  as  follows  : — 

*  (S.  4.) — Salaries  of  the  president,  officers,  and  professors 
of  the  college,  and  for  the  expense  of  commons,  attend¬ 
ance,  and  other  necessaries  to  be  supplied  for  their  use, 
the  annual  sum  of . £6,000 

(S.  5.) — 20  senior  students,  or  D unboy ne  seholars  (in  addi¬ 
tion  to  £25  each,  from  the  bequest  of  Baron  Dunboync), 
an  annual  sum  of  £40  each .  800 

(S.  6.) — 250  students  in  the  three  senior  classes,  an  annual 

sum  of  £20  each .  5,000 

(S.  7.) — Commons,  attendance,  and  other  necessaries  for  20 
senior  students  on  the  Uunboyne  establishment,  and  for 
500  free  students,  at  not  exeeeding  £28  each  per  annum  14,500 

(S.  8.) — Commissioners  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland,  for 
purchasing  necessary  lands  and  buildings,  and  for  pur¬ 
chasing  or  erecting  buildings  or  improvements,  and  for 
repairs,  and  fitting  up,  and  furnishing  the  college  from 
time  to  time,  upon  an  average  of  the  last  five  years, 
as  shown  by  the  returns  ordered  by  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  to  be  printed,  1 4th  April,  1851,  the  annual  sum  of  1,145 

Making  the  total  annual  expense  during  the  last  five  years  £27,505 

‘  The  whole  of  these  sums,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  iteui^  are 
charged  on  the  consolidated  fund,  and  arc  payable  annually  without  any 
application  to  parliament.’ 

A  great  number  of  public  meetings  have  been  held  through¬ 
out  the  United  Kingdom,  addressed  by  the  most  eminent 
ministers  of  all  denominations  in  connexion  with  the  Protestant 
Alliance,  to  petition  parliament  for  the  repeal  of  this  act.  We 
are  prepared  for  this,  but  are  the  elerical  supporters  of  the 
Alliance?  Those  who  think  it  practicable  should  count  the 
cost.  Are  they  prepared  to  give  up  the  Regium  Donum  enjoyed 
by  the  Irish  Presbyterians  ?  Are  they  prepared  for  the 
downfall  of  the  Irish  establishment?  We  hold  that  these  con¬ 
sequences  must  inevitably  follow  the  success  of  the  agitation. 

The  increased  grant  to  the  Presbyterians  at  the  time  of  the 
Union,  was  given  on  the  same  principle  as  the  grant  to  May- 
nooth.  The  object  of  both  was  to  attach  the  rcci])ients  to  the 
state,  to  make  them  loyal  and  quiet  subjects,  and  to  secure  the 
established  church,  to  which  they  serve  as  props,  for,  like  an 
inverted  pyramid,  it  Avould  inevitably  fall  if  either  were 
removed. 

Dr.  Black,  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  Londonderry, 
was  in  secret  correspondence  with  the  government  at  the  time 
of  the  Union,  and  he  laboured  hard  to  win  over  the  Synod  of 
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Ulster  to  that  measure,  on  the  assurance  from  Lord  Castlercagh 
that  a  large  increase  would  be  made  to  the  royal  bounty.  Dr. 
Black  gave  the  government  the  following  statement  of  the 
Regiiim  Donum^  as  then  enjoyed — 

‘Oil  the  30tli  ^lay,  1699,  William  III.  granted,  by  liis  lettci*s  patent, 
to  %eten  Freshgterian  ministers^  and  to  their  successors,  for  the  use  of  the 
Presbvterian  ministers  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  £1200  per  annum,  to 
be  paid  to  them  or  their  successors,  or  to  the  person  the  major  part  of 
them  or  their  successors  shall  appoint  during  pleasure.  This  grant  was 
renewed  by  Queen  Anne  in  1702,  with  this  dilference,  that  she  ordered 
it  to  be  paid  “  in  such  proportion,  and  to  such  ministers  as  the  lord- 
deputy  or  the  lords-justices  shall  appoint  or  approve.”  The  next  grant 
was  in  1781,  when  his  Majesty,  having  received  the  strongest  assurances 
of  the  zeal  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  for  his  person  and  government, 
and  their  determination  to  inculcate  the  same  principles  on  their  congre¬ 
gations,  directed  an  additional  allowance  of  £1000  per  annum  “to  be 
distributed  in  such  manner  among  such  non-conforming  ministers  as  the 
lord-lieutenant,  or  other  chief  governor  or  governors  for  the  time  being, 
shall  fnd  necessary  for  his  Majesty's  servicey  and  the  good  of  his  king¬ 
dom.”  The  last  grant  was  made  in  consequence  of  an  address  from 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons  in  1792,  and  directs  that  an  allowance  ol 
£3729  IGs.  lOf/.  per  annum,  during  pleasnrey  be  distributed  among  such 
of  the  non-conforming  ministers  of  the  northern  department,  by  warrant 
of  the  lord-lieutenant,  or  other  chief  governor  or  governors  for  the  time 
being,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  find  necessary.* — (‘  CastlercaglPs  Me¬ 
moirs,*  &c.,  iv.  88.) 

Dr.  Black  earnestly  urged  a  large  additional  endowment, 
and  proposed  that  it  should  be  distributed  in  three  classes :  the 
1st  to  the  city  ministers,  XT 00  to  X*200  each;  the  2nd  to 
ministers  of  inferior  places,  XHO ;  and  the  third  to  rural  minis¬ 
ters,  X()0  each.  He  calculated  that  XI (>,000  would  be  enough 
for  this  purpose.  A  change  of  ministry  made  him  fearful  as  to 
the  success  of  his  plan ;  but  as  Lord  Castlereagh  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  new  administration,  he  wrote  to  him  anxiously  on 
the  subject.  PToin  this  letter,  dated  Londonderry,  Feb.  28, 
1801,  and  which,  he  says,  was  written  under  very  agitated  feel¬ 
ings,  we  extract  a  few  sentences  : — 

‘  With  respect  to  the  particular  measure  to  which  your  lordship  alludes, 
I  know  not  how  to  contemplate  its  failure  witliout  a  kind  of  terror  for  its 
consc([ucnces  to  this  province,  and  of  course  to  the  kingdom  and  empire. 
And  1  do  entreat  your  lordship  to  represent  to  those  with  whom  the  deci¬ 
sion  on  it  now  remains,  the  severe  inconvenience  to  which  such  failure 
must  subject  those  men  in  the  synod  who  have  exposed  themselves  to 
popular  and  .lacobinical  hatred,  for  having  supported  his  Majesty*s 
government.  .  .  It  is  needless  to  point  out  to  your  lordship,  who  arc 

s*o  Well  acquainted  with  our  unhappy  divisions,  the  loss  of  intlucncc  which 
loyal  ministers  will  sustain,  and  the  complete  ascendancy  which  men  of  a 
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different  description  mil  acquire,  should  those  engagements  not  be  observed, 
which  were  made  in  the  name  of  the  late  administration.  Poliey,  justice, 
generosity,  eompassion,  all  concur  in  soliciting  encouragement  and  protec¬ 
tion  to  men  who  devoted  themselves  hg  falling  in  with  the  vieics  of  Lord 
Cortncallis's  government.  Be  you,  my  lord,  their  advocate,  and  they  will 
be  cherished,  and,  in  their  turn,  they  will  strengthen  the  state  which 
nourishes  them.’*  * 

These  engagements  were  made  in  the  year  1800,  the  year  of 
the  Union,  Lord  Cornwallis  being  viceroy.  Commissioners  had 
been  appointed  to  confer  with  the  government,  and  a  meeting  of 
the  synod  was  convened  to  receive  their  report.  This  meeting, 
through  the  moderator.  Dr.  Bankhead,  earnestly  requested  that 
the  bounty  might  be  confen*ed,  as  the  existing  bounty  had  been, 
i,  e,y  in  consistency  with  ministerial  parity  and  Presbyterian 
principles.  And  in  the  same  month,  October,  1800,  the  Rev. 

J.  Sherrard  wrote  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  earnestly  deprecating 
the  classification,  which  had  reference  solely  to  the  influence  of 
government  giving  most  money  to  the  men  in  the  towns,  who 
could  render  it  most  political  service.  To  the  moderator.  Lord 
Castlereagh  replied; — 

‘  As  I  know  that  it  is  the  great  object  of  his  ^lajesty’s  ministers  to  draw 
the  connexion  of  the  Presbyterian  body  to  the  constitution  as  close  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  w  ill  permit,  I  should  hope  the  synod  w  ill  not  think  themselves 
called  upon  to  persevere  in  the  sentiments  they  have  adopted,  but  that  they 
will  cheerfully  give  their  concurrence  to  such  regulations  as  the  w  isdom  of 
government  and  the  legislature  shall  adopt  for  augmenting  the  maintenance 
of  the  clergy,  and  at  the  same  time  securing  their  loyalty  to  the  gorermmit, 
and  increasing  their  connexion  with  the  constitution.’ — (Ibid.  vol.  iii. 
pp.  338-9.) 

The  synod  acquiesced,  and  the  classes  were  arranged  at 
£*100,  £75,  and  £50,  for  the  synod  of  Ulster,  and  less  sums  for 
the  ‘  seceders.*  The  government  retained  the  appointment  ot 
iXiQ  ^agent^  w  ho  in  addition  to  his  £100  Bcgiiim  Donuni,  had  £300 
or  £400  per  annum,  for  distributing  the  fund.  This  oflice  was 
appropriately^  conferred  on  Dr.  Black,  as  a  reward  for  his  ex¬ 
ertions,  and  as  he  was  best  qualified  to  give  ell’ect  to  the  policy 
of  the  government.  A  letter  from  Air.  Alexander  Knox  to  Lord 
Castlereagh,  dated  July'  15th,  1803,  throws  much  light  on  this 
policy.  lie  advised  the  government  not  to  confer  with  the 
moderator,  but  with  Dr.  Black  alone,  and  that  Dr.  Black  should 
be  the  agent  of  the  government  and  not  of  the  synod,  and  he 
adds — 

*  The  agent  being  an  officer  of  the  government,  w  ill  be  to  all  intent? 
(with  less  state  but  far  more  efficiency  than  in  Scotland)  a  royal  commis¬ 
sioner  in  the  synod,  whereas,  because  he  is  under  no  control,  he  will  l>e 
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certain  of  respect  and  influence.  .  .  I  believe  a  happier  poliey  has 

never  been  resorted  to  than  this  plan  of  your  lordship’s.  Never  beft/re  tca% 
UUter  under  the  dominion  of  the  British  crown.  It  had  a  distinct  moral 
existence  before,  and  moved  and  acted  on  principles,  of  which  all  we  could 
certainly  know  was  that  they  were  not  with  the  state ;  therefore,  when  any 
tempting  occasion  occurred,  ready  to  act  against  it ;  now,  the  distinct  ex¬ 
istence  will  merge  into  the  general  well-being,  the  Presbyterian  ministers 
being  henceforth  a  subordinate  ecclesiastical  aristocracy ^  whose  feeling  must 
be  that  of  zealous  loyalty ^  and  whose  influence  upon  their  people  must  be  as 
surely  sedative  when  it  should  be  so,  as  it  was  the  direct  reverse  before.  .  - 
The  agent  must  be  the  servant  of  the  government,  but  this  he  can  only  be 
by  the  government  paying  him.* — (Ibid.  iv.  285.) 

Mr.  Knox  has  certainly  proved  a  true  prophet.  The  Regium 
Donutn  has  had  all  the  sedative  effects  he  ascribed  to  it.  Pres¬ 
byterian  Ulster  has  been  so  completely  at  the  service  of  the 
government,  that  until  lately  the  people  have  not  even  thought 
of  having  a  single  member  of  their  church  to  represent  them 
in  parliament,  though  forming  nearly  half  the  Protestant  popu¬ 
lation,  concentrated  in  one  province,  but  have  quietly  given 
their  votes  to  their  episcopalian  landlords,  while  their  own 
more  wealthy  people  have  dropped  off'  to  the  supreme 
‘aristocracy*  of  the  established  church. 

W  e  see,  then,  that  in  their  case,  as  well  as  tliat  of  May- 
nooth,  religion  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  endowments.  They 
were  granted  for  reasons  of  state.  Those  reasons  are  in  full 
force  still ;  indeed,  the  threats  of  a  P'rench  invasion,  and  the 
tenant  right  agitation,  give  them  fresh  cogency  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment.  With  the  Roman-catholic  j)arty'  the  govern¬ 
ment  have  not  been  so  successful  as  with  the  Presbyterians, 
but  this  is  because  the  policy  was  not  fully  carried  out  by  the 
])ayment  of  the  priests.  This  is  the  step  which  will  next  bo 
taken  as  soon  as  practicable. 

There  never  was  a  more  Utopian  idea  than  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  will  repeal  the  act  which  endowed  May  nooth,  and  con¬ 
tinue  the  Regium  Donum  to  the  Presbyterians.  But,  if  both 
endowments  be  withdrawn,  the  Catholics  and  the  Presbyte¬ 
rians  will  combine  against  the  establishment,  and  in  two 
years  it  must  fall  before  the  tremendous  agitation  that  would 
be  brought  to  bear  against  it.  We  quite  agree  with  the  Pro- 
testant  Alliciuce^  that  nothing  more  unprincipled  than  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  such  a  college  as  Maynooth,  by  a  Protestant  govern¬ 
ment,  w’as  ever  known  in  the  history  of  states.  But  w’e  tell 
them  that  their  agitation  against  that  endow'inent  is  worse  than 
useless — an  unwarrantable  disturbance  of  the  public  mind — 
unless  they  are  ])repared  to  give  up  the  connexion  of  the  church 
of  England  with  the  state  in  Ireland.  This  is  the  real  cause 
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of  all  the  disaffection  and  disloyalty  which  state  bounties  are 
designed  to  counteract,  by  bribing  the  ministers  of  religion 
to  inculcate  the  doctrines  of  ]>olitical  servility,  or  else  to  be 
silent  and  tame  when  a  corrupt  government  and  a  tyrannical 
aristocracy  trample  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

Besides,  the  Alliance  proceeds  upon  a  principle  which,  if 
sound,  ought  to  be  carried  out  to  all  its  just  consequences. 
This  principle  is  that  error  should  not  be  endowed,  which 
w  ould  disestablish  the  Church  of  England  itself ;  for  not  more 
than  about  one-fourth  of  its  clergy  would  sign  a  declaration 
against  baj)tismal  regeneration.  The  doctrine  of  sacerdotal 
efficacy  is  the  very  essence  of  Romanism,  and  involves  all  the 
principal  dogmas  taught  at  Maynooth  which  affect  the  plan  of 
salvation.  If,  then,  three-fourths  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England  teach  fundamental  error,  and  reject  the  doctrine  of 
justification  hij  faith,  why  should  they  be  supported  by  the 
state  ?  Again,  a  large  portion  of  the  Irish  Regium  Donum  goes 
to  tw'o  or  three  sects  of  Unitarians,  who  deny  the  divinity  of 
Christ.  Why  is  the  Alliance  silent  on  this  violation  of  its  prin¬ 
ciple  ?  But  w  e  cannot  conclude  without  asking  the  Dissenting 
members  of  that  body,  is  this  a  principle  which  they  can  sanc¬ 
tion  ?  May  the  state  endow  without  marring  its  influence, 
corruj)ting  its  ministers,  injuring  the  church  of  Christ,  or  wTong- 
ing  that  portion  of  society  which  the  state  brands  with  hetero¬ 
doxy  ?  Docs  not  their  connexion  with  the  Alliance  concede  to 
* 

stat(^  churchmen  this  postulate  ?  And  does  it  not  involve 
another  concession,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  surrender  of  the  whole 
question  of  voluntaryism,  and  of  religious  liberty  too, — namely, 
that  the  civil  power  is  competent,  and  has  a  right,  to  determine 
tekat  is  truth  f  If  this  concession  be  made,  how  can  Dissenters 
consistently  object  to  the  disabilities  inflicted  upon  themselves  ? 

The  necessary  conclusion  from  all  that  we  have  written  is, 
that  since  the  maintenance  of  Maynooth  by  a  state,  in  which 
the  ruling  power  is  in  the  hands  of  Protestants,  is  indcfensihle 
and  sinful, — that,  since  it  was  founded  chiefly  with  a  view’  to 
the  defence  of  the  episcopal  establishment  in  Ireland,  and  is 
a  vital  jiart  of  the  state  church  system  in  that  country, — ^^thc 
only  agitation  in  which  British  Dissenters  can  take  part,  with¬ 
out  compromising  their  principles,  is  that  which  demands,  in  the 
name  of  Protestant  truth  and  social  equity,  the  total  abolition 
of  that  system.  Their  proper  ])lacc  is  not  on  the  ])latforni  of 
the  Alliance,  but  on  that  of  the  Anti-State  Church  Association. 
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II. — Jn  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  By  Samuel 

Davidson,  D.D.  (Halle)  and  LL.D.  Vol.  Ill,  London :  Bagster. 

1851. 

This  volume,  which  completes  Dr.  Davidson’s  work,  extends 
from  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy  to  the  close  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment. — It  has  been  boldly  asserted,  that  the  First  Epistle  to 
Timothy  does  not  agree  with  its  proposed  object ;  and  hence  it 
is  summarily  concluded  that  the  production  is  unworthy  of  an 
apostle,  particularly  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  De  Wette  temperately 
maintained  this  view  ;  Baur  urges  it  with  great  vehemence  ;  so 
much  so  that  Dr.  Davidson  deems  his  opinions  less  dangerous 
because  of  their  extravagance.  De  Wette  tried  to  show  the 
incongruity  of  the  contents  with  the  object  of  the  epistle,  as 
follows  : — ‘  First,  according  to  the  object  for  which  Timothy  was 
left  at  Ephesus,  as  stated  in  i.  3,  we  should  expect  a  searching 
strain  of  disputation  against  the  false  teachers,  and  useful  direc¬ 
tions  how  to  combat  them.  But  after  their  erroneous  tenets 
(i.  4 — 7)  are  designated,  in  a  very  obscure  manner,  and  an 
incidental  refutation  of  them  is  given  (8 — 10),  the  author  loses 
sight  of  his  subject,  and  comes,  as  it  w^ere,  incidentally  (19  &c.) 
to  speak  of  others  that  had  already  fallen  into  false  doctrines, 
&c.’ — (‘  Exegetisches  Handbuch,’  ii.  5.)  To  this  representa¬ 
tion  Dr.  Davidson  replies : — 

*  .  .  .  It  is  not  said  that  Timothy  was  left  at  Ephesus  solely  for  the 

purpose  specified  in  ch.  i.  3  ;  nor  is  it  stated  that  the  persons  whom  he 
was  to  charge  were  the  heads  of  the  false  teachers,  or  that  they  really 
belonged  to  the  party  of  the  false  teachers,  properly  so  called,  at  that 
time.  They  were  ciders.  As  yet  they  had  not  opcidy  and  avowedly 
joined  the  party.  He  gives  Timothy  directions  how  to  deal  persons 
in  the  Church  whom  the  false  teachers  were  beginning  to  influence.  1'he 
Evangelist,  accordingly,  was  commissioned  to  charge  them  to  take  care  of 
their  doctrine,  lest  they  should  teach  any  other  than  the  true — they  had 
begun  to  diverge  from  the  simplicity  of  the  faith.  They  gave  too  much 
heed  to  the  Judaizers.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  writer  alludes  to  the 
false  teachers  incidentally  and  indirectly — why  he  docs  not  engage  in 
direct  polemics  against  them.  His  opposition  to  the  errors  noticed  in  the 
Epistle  is  cui’soiy,  indefinite,  partial,  because  they  are  usually  viewed  in 
connexion  with  the  persons  in  the  Church  who  were  but  partially  cor¬ 
rupted  by  them,  rather  than  in  connexion  w  ith  their  original  active  j)ro- 
moters,  who  did  not  belong  to  the  church.  In  ch.  iv.  1,  &c.,  the  persons 
who  should  continue  to  listen  to  the  false  teachers  arc  spoken  of  along 
w  ith  the  latter  themselves,  chiefly  in  relation  to  the  future,  because  both 
were  to  be  identical  when  the  erroneous  tenets  should  be  fully  developed. 
As  yet  they  had  not  fairly  appeared  within  the  cliurch  circle ;  though 
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Hymcnacus  and  Alexander  had  gone  so  far  as  to  justify  their  exclusion 
from  the  comuiuuiou  of  the  visible  society  at  Ephesus.* — Vol.  iii, 
p.  41. 

De  VVette’s  second  objection  complains,  that  instead  of  find¬ 
ing  ‘  a  treasure  of  ap])ropriate  and  valuable  directions  and 
counsels  for  the  management  of  the  church,’  as  ch.  iii.  15, 
would  lead  us  to  expect  in  the  body  of  the  epistle,  we  have 
only  *an  enumeration  of  such  qualifications  in  church  officers 
as  any  one  could  give  of  himself,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  two  (verses  2, 6).  The  injunctions  relative  to  public  prayers, 
and  the  proper  department  of  women  (ch.  ii.  1 — 10),  arc  of 
no  importance,’  &c.  Dr.  Davidson  replies,  that  it  is  unjust 
to  judge  of  these  instructions  from  the  ideas  of  modern  times, 
Timothy’s  age,  the  times  he  lived  in,  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  church,  ought  to  be  considered  before  it  is  pronounced  that 
the  directions  given  ‘  concerning  office-bearers,  the  public 
behaviour  of  certain  classes,  the  conducting  of  the  worship,  &:c., 
are  trifling,  or  such  as  any  one  could  easily  know  without  being 
taught  or  reminded  by  another.’  Things  which  appear  com¬ 
monplace  to  us  would  not  be  so  eighteen  hundred  years  ago, 
when  Christianity  and  its  institutions  were  new,  and  but  imper¬ 
fectly  apprehended.  This  argument,  derived  from  historical 
considerations,  is  pertinent,  and  perfectly^  conclusive  against 
De  Wette.  We  think  it  might  also  be  urged,  with  equal  perti¬ 
nency,  that  the  objection  in  question  would  cut  against  all  the 
ministrations  of  friendship  and  piety  amongst  mankind,  when 
put  forth  in  the  form  of  advice,  exhortation,  and  monition.  It 
is  not  to  unknown  duties  that  we  exhort,  but  to  duties  that  are 
in  danger  of  being  neglected.  Paul  counselled  Timothy,  not 
altogether  because  Timothy  lacked  the  ideas  involved,  but 
because  the  suj)crior  intelligence  and  wisdom  of  ins])ired  age 
would  be  of  material  assistance  to  him  in  steering  a  difficult 
course,  and  acting  with  discrimination  and  prudence.  Timothy 
was  reminded  of  common  duties,  not  because  he  had  grown 
indolent,  or  because  he  was  of  obscure  apprehension,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  apostle  fixed  upon  exciting  emergencies,  and  dNvclt 
upon  aspects  of  truth  and  duty  which,  however  homely,  were 
the  things  then  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Common  sense,  here,  as 
in  many  other  cases,  show  s  the  ]>reposterousness  of  the  ‘higher 
criticism,’  and  how’  men  very  often,  in  arguing  against  a  parti¬ 
cular  fact,  unconsciously'  violate  a  universal  principle. 

De  Wette,  in  the  third  })laco,  alleges  that  the  admonitions 
given  assign  to  Timothy  ‘  too  low'  a  position  of  intelligence. 
The  passages  referred  to  (ch.  i.  18,  IJ);  iv.  7 ;  vi.  11,  &c.)  arc 
rather  unfortunate.  They  appear  to  us  to  be  amongst  the  most 
precious  parts  of  the  Epistle.  Tliey  contain  the  counsels  of 
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Christian  affection,  wherein  Paul  addresses  Timothy  ‘  as  a 
father  does  his  son/  inciting  him  to  ‘  war  a  good  warfare,  hold¬ 
ing  faith  and  a  good  conscience,  which  some  having  put  away, 
concerning  faith  have  made  shipwreck;’  to  ‘refuse  profane  and 
old  wives’  fables,’  and  to  ‘  exercise’  himself  ‘  unto  godliness to 
be  ‘  an  example  to  the  believers  in  word,  in  conversation,  in 
charity,  in  spirit,  in  faith,  in  purity ;’  to  ‘  give  attendance  to 
reading,  to  exhortation,  to  doctrine to  eschew  the  ‘  love  of 
money,’  and  ‘  follow  after  righteousness,  godliness,  faith,  love, 
patience,  meekness ;’  and  to  ‘  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith,  lay¬ 
ing  hold  upon  eternal  life,’  &c.  These,  and  the  like,  are 
actually  the  passages  demurred  to  by  De  Wette,  as  being 
‘  unofficiaV  on  the  part  of  Paul,  and  beside  the  ‘  object;’  and  as 
assigning  to  Timothy  ‘  too  low  a  position  in  intelligence.’  We 
are  reminded  that  Timothy  was  capable  of  putting  the  Co¬ 
rinthians  in  remembrance  of  the  ways  of  Paul  which  were  in 
Christ  (1  Cor.  iv.  17),  and  of  establishing  the  Christians  of  Thes- 
salonica,  and  comforting  them  concerning  their  faith  (1  Thess, 
i.  1 — 3)  ;  and,  as  one  so  fully  furnished  with  spiritual  (pialifica- 
tion,  that  he  might  well  dispense  with  such  advice  as  is  here 
afforded.  We  guess,  however,  that  the  instructions  given  were 
not  only  appropriate  then,  and  to  Timothy,  even  on  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  he  was  marked  by  high  and  sanctified  intelligence  ; 
but  that  they  are  appropriate  still,  and  that  many  would  do 
well  to  attend  to  them  in  our  own  day.  We  believe  none  to  be 
so  great  as  to  be  above  them,  none  so  good  as  not  to  need 
them.  To  pass  by  those  exhortations  concerning  godliness, 
faith,  purity  and  good  conscience,  righteousness  and  eternal 
life,  which  are  of  permanent  and  universal  interest,  we  think 
the  less  important  admonitions  given  to  be  things  not  altogether 
unworthy  of  attention,  even  in  modern  times.  There  are  so- 
called  ‘  successors  of  the  apostles’  who  need  greatly  being 
exhorted  to  abandon  ‘  old  wives’  fables’  and  ‘  bodily  exercises’ 
which  profit  them,  we  fear,  but  very  little,  and  to  ‘  exercise’ 
themselves,  ‘  unto  godliness.’  The  ascetic  tendency  of  those 
times,  like  that  of  our  own,  threatened  the  vigor  of  active  Chris¬ 
tianity.  ‘  Bodily  exercise,’  and  ‘  fables,’  which  men  of  sense 
would  consider  too  silly  for  nursery  tales,  are  still  in  vogue  ; 
and  even  men  of  learning,  men  of  so-called  philosophic  habi¬ 
tudes,  who  fill  chairs  of  colleges  and  episcopal  thrones,  confess 
the  power  of  their  charms !  Why  should  De  Wette,  or  any 
one  else,  see  anything  unreasonable  in  the  apostle’s  cavealnf 
Why  not  rather  see  in  them  apostolic  authority  and  inspired 
intelligence  designating  and  proscribing  things  which  are  not 
the  trifling  peculiarities  of  a  jiarticular  by-gone  age  merely,  but 
signs  of  a  degenerating  tendency  of  human  nature  ever  to  merge 
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religion  into  the  sensible  and  external  ?  Both  for  Timothy,  in 
his  peculiar  circumstances,  and  for  all  succeeding  ages,  while 
man  continues  what  man  has  always  been,  they  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  having  been  written  with  deep  wisdom  and  divine 
insight. 

It  is  next  complained  by  De  Wette,  that  while  the  author  of 
this  Epistle  was  writing  to  Timothy  at  Ephesus,  he  makes  no 
allusion  w^hatever  to  Paul’s  relation  to  the  Ephesian  church, 
(comp.  Acts  XX.  18,  &c.)  Dr.  Davidson  observes,  tliat  it  was 
no  part  of  the  apostle’s  object  to  write  about  himself.  Hence, 
such  an  allusion  would  have  been  superfluous.  It  may  be  added 
that  as  Timothy,  who  resided  at  Ephesus,  was  well  aware  of 
Paul’s  relation  to  that  church,  and  as  he  had  only  just  left  the 
place,  where  he  had  been  on  a  visit  with  Timothy,  it  would 
have  been  idle  to  make  any  such  communication. 

The  last  objection  advanced  by  the  same  writer  to  the 
Pauline  authorship  of  this  Epistle  is  ‘  the  want  of  harmony  and 
connexion  in  it’  Our  author  meets  this  as  follows : — 

‘  Here  again  a  severe  test  is  applied  to  it  by  De  Wette,  as  though  the 
digressions  he  discovers  from  the  one  object,  the  transitions  from  one 
part  to  another,  the  warnings  against  false  doctrine,  the  admonitions,  were 
marked  by  feebleness  and  incompetency  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  But 
we  do  not  agree  with  him  in  the  opinion  that  07i€  object  is  pursued,  or  was 
meant  to  be  pursued  throughout  the  epistle ;  and,  therefore,  the  test  by 
which  he  examines  its  contents  is  a  ^xirtial  one.  Neither  do  we  see  any 
proof  of  the  fact  that  the  author  was  unable  to  distribute  his  materials  in 
proper  harmony  and  connexion.  He  has  certainly  not  done  so ;  but 
because  of  that  fact  must  it  be  inferred  that  he  lacked  the  ability  ?  Did 
he  mean  to  do  so  and  fail?  So  De  Wette  appears  to  think.  Wlierc,  then, 
is  the  evidence  of  his  intention  ?  The  fact  is  obvious  ;  but  does  the  mere 
fact  show  that  he  failed  in  what  he  endeavoured  to  do  ?  Certainly  not. 
He  passes  from  topic  to  topic  with  the  easy  familiarity  evinced  in  the 
letter  of  an  affectionate  friend  to  his  friend,  intent  on  the  useful  and  prac¬ 
tical  ;  but  we  can  find  no  evidence  of  this  failure  in  the  composition 
because  he  had  not  sufficient  mental  power.  Hence  we  are  not  at  all  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  charges  advanced  on  this  head ;  nor  does  the  want  of 
logical  connexion,  said  to  be  exemplified  in  ii.  1,  iii.  15,  iv.  8,  prove 
the  least  stumbbng-block  to  us.  The  writer  does  not  address  a  church. 
He  docs  not  write  a  doctrinal  epistle.  He  addresses  an  evangebst 
respecting  a  variety  of  matters  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  personal,  with  an 
affectionate  solicitude  which  neglects  rigid  ratiocmation.* — Ibid.  p.  15. 

In  the  argument  on  the  ‘  authenticity’  of  the  pastoral  epistles 
(those  to  Timothy  and  Titus)  taken  collectively.  Dr.  Davidson 
brings  into  full  play  all  the  appliances  of  a  wxdl  furnished  and 
logical  mind.  The  position  of  the  literature  of  these  portions 
of  Scripture  w’as  such,  that  great  demands  were  naturally 
made  upon  the  author.  Schleiermacher  denied  the  authenticity 
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of  First  Timothy.  Even  Neaiider  had  his  doubts.  Credner 
denied  the  authenticity  of  the  three  together.  So  did  Baur, 
Mayerhoff,  Schwegler,  and  others.  The  method  to  which  we 
desire  to  draw  attention,  as  adopted,  especially  by  De  Wette 
and  Baur,  has  been  that  of  showing  that  certain  passages,  in 
the  form  of  language  used,  or  in  doctrines  taught,  are  diverse 
from  what  is  found  in  what  are  allowed  by  all  to  be  the  genuine 
wriungs  of  Paul ;  and  also,  that  there  is  internal  evidence  that 
they  were'  written  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  death  of  that 
apostle — I.  e.,  when  Gnosticism  had  reached  a  point  of  develop¬ 
ment  which  it  had  not  attained  to  in  the  apostle’s  time. — Jbid. 
117,  119,  125. 

Let  us  look  at  the  first  of  these — that  which  finds  fault  with 
forms  of  expression  diflering  from  the  ordinary  language  of 
Paul.  Now,  of  their  existence  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  in 
this  admitted  fact  we  can  see  no  manner  of  force  for  proving 
that  tliese  epistles  are  not  the  productions  of  Paul.  Was  the 
apostle  always  to  be  restricted  to  a  certain  vocabulary  ?  What¬ 
ever  his  state  of  mind,  whatever  the  diversity  of  subject,  what¬ 
ever  the  variety  of  exigency  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  he 
wrote — was  he  under  an  iron  law  which  prohibited  him  from 
using  any  w’ords  which  he  has  not  used  in  any  of  his  other 
epistles  which  have  come  down  to  us  ?  It  is  pretty  certain 
tliat  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  (a.d.  63,  probably)  was 
the  apostle’s  last  composition ;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
expect,  at  least,  a  slight  diversity  between  the  diction  of  this 
and  that  of  the  First  Letter  to  the  Thessalonians,  written 
more  than  ten  years  before,  and  embracing  a  very  different 
class  of  subjects.  Language,  to  a  mind  that  is  not  stationary, 
is  not  stereotyped.  The  mind  of  Paul  was  eminently  subject 
to  the  inllux  of  new  ideas,  and  in  ten  years  might  be  expected 
to  have  undergone  some  change  in  the  expressions  more  imme¬ 
diately  at  its  command.  Besides,  other  portions  of  Paul’s 
recognised  writings  contain  terms  which  ho  uses  nowhere 
else.  If  First  Timothy,  because  it  contains  eighty-one  aTra^ 
A.s7o/x£iia,  is  to  be  declared  as  not  Pauline,  by  the  same  rule 
must  it  not  be  maintained  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is 
not  Pauline,  because  it  exhibits  fifty-seven,  or  that  to  the 
Philippians,  which  contains  fifty-four  ?  Dr.  Davidson,  and 
other  apologists  for  the  authenticity  of  these  writings,  urge  this 
view  with  obvious  reason  and  truth.  The  assumption  combated, 
we  must  add,  would  alienate  from  their  authors  all  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  antiquity,  and  even  the  literary  w’orld  at  large.  It 
W’ould  prove  that  Homer  wrote  not  the  ‘  Odyssey’  because  that 
poem  contains  terms  not  found  in  the  ‘  Iliad,’  and,  mutatis 
mutandisy  that  he  wrote  not  the  ‘  Iliad  !’  It  would  tie  Milton  to 
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the  same  vocabulary  and  style  when  writing  ‘  11  Penscroso,’  as 
when  writing  ‘  L’Allegro.’  The  scientific  and  the  historic,  the 
comic  and  the  tragic,  tlie  measured  logic  of  philosophical  dis¬ 
quisition  and  the  loose  familiar  effusions  of  the  communica¬ 
tions  of  friendship,  must  all  draw’  their  phraseology  from  the 
same  limited  allow’ance.  The  same  author,  in  all  circum¬ 
stances,  at  diflerent  periods  of  his  life,  writing  to  different  ])ersons 
in  different  offices,  and  bearing  diverse  relations  to  him,  and  on 
a  variety  of  subjects,  must  always  guard  against  indulging  in 
the  use  of  any  new  vocables,  or  even  such  as  he  does  not  intend 
ahvays  using  whenever  he  is  called  upon  to  write,  whatever  the 
occasion  may  be  which  demands  it !  There  scarcely  ever  was 
an  argument  which  more  easily  admitted  of  a  reduciio  ad  ah- 
fiurdum. 

After  discussing  the  objection,  that  the  writer  of  these  epistles 
wanders  from  his  proposed  object  to  indulge  in  ‘  general  truths 
and  common-places,’  and  another  to  the  effect  that,  in  these 
writings,  the  doctrinal  and  practical  aspects  of  Christianity  are 
put  forw  ard  in  an  exaggerated  form,  unlike  the  manner  of  Paul, 
showing  a  reason  for  the  former,  and  substantially  declaring 
the  latter  untrue^  Dr.  Davidson  brings  fonvard  Dc  Wette’s 
great  historical  argument,  whose  pur])ort  it  is  to  show  that  these 
epistles  arc  distinguished  by  ‘  a  polemical  opposition  to  certain 
false  teachers  who  appear  in  all,  though  not  ahvays  the  f^ame, 
yet  at  least  similar  characters,  being  ])artly  judai/ing,  ])artly 
anti-judaizing  Gnostics.’  Gnosticism,  it  is  argued,  had  not  been 
so  fully  developed  in  the  time  of  Paul,  as  to  require  such  Jin 
opposition.  Paul  might  have  become  acquainted  w  ith  ih^germ 
of  the  gnostic  heresy,  but  the  passages  1  Tim.  vi.  20,  and 
Titus  iii.  10,  point  to  it  in  an  advanced  state  :  when  the  idea 
of  heresy  had  become  a  familiar  one ;  and  there  are  many 
traces  of  later  times  than  those  of  Paul  in  the  epistles  before 
us.  1  Tim.  iii.  1  ;  v.  9;  vi.  17,  are  referred  to. — Ibid.  125. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  an  argument  is  fashioned  to  prove 
that  Paul  could  not  have  been  the  w’riter.  It  is  a  way  peculiar 
to  German  critics  ;  none  else,  w’e  trust,  could  thus  build  castles. 
With  an  air  of  learning  which  is  very  profound,  an  array  of 
high  authorities,  and  great  logical  tact,  this  sort  of  thing  is 
urged  upon  us  as  a  contrivance  which  proves  quite  subversive 
of  the  Pauline  authorship.  We  admit  that,  could  it  be  ])rovcd 
that  a  matured  gnosticism  which  did  not  exist  is  implied  in 
tlie  epistles,  tire  objection  would  prove  a  formidable  one.  Ot 
course  it  would :  for  since  gnosticism,  by  the  hypothesis,  is  held 
not  to  have  grown  up  to  manhood  in  the  days  of  Paul,  a  writing 
pretending  to  be  Paul’s,  whose  main  object  aj>pears  to  be  to 
combat  a  groxon-up  gnosticism,  must  bear  upon  its  front  its  own 
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indictment.  But,  if  it  can  be  proved,  either  that  this  philo¬ 
sophic  mysticism  had  sufficiently  appeared  in  the  time  of  Paul 
to  justifyany  allusions  to  it  which  maybe  found  in  the  writings 
in  question,  even  under  the  amplest  construction  of  their  mean¬ 
ing;  or,  that  the  passages  cited  have,  legitimately,  no  reference 
to  a  gnosiicism  which  had  advanced  beyond  its  incipient 
stages,  then  the  objection  falls  to  the  ground.  Now,  taking  the 
latter  sup])osition,  we  know  that  great  organic  changes  in 
society  are  usually  foreseen  by  marking  the  action  of  certain 
great  principles,  and  may  be  spoken  of  as  approaching ;  and 
their  antecedents  are  often  to  the  wise  the  objects  of  what  many 
would  deem  dispro])oitionatc  attention.  So,  also,  in  the  gro>vtli 
and  shiftings  of  religious  o])inions.  It  is  quite  supposable  that 
Paul — not  to  speak  of  the  divine  discernment  which  we  know 
was  given  him — was  capable  of  recognising  in  a  too  prevalent 
tendency  of  opinion,  evils  which  am])ly  justified  all  the  expres¬ 
sions  here  used.’  Very  strong  language  might  be  called  for. 
Poison  when  newly  injected  is  as  poisonous,  and  requires 
nearly  as  summary  handling,  as  wlien  in  more  advanced  stages. 
History  may  prove  that  the  errors  of  the  Gnostics  had  not 
broken  out  in  all  their  fulness  in  the  time  of  Paul ;  but  his 
quick  perce])tion  might  detect,  and  his  ardent  antagonism 
might  lead  him  to  assault,  this  unchristian  on  its 

very  first  appearance,  as  the  fatal  enemy  of  the  truth.  One  of 
the  passages  selected  by  De  Wette  to  prove  allusions  to  a 
develo])ed  gnosticism  is  that  wherein  Timothy  is  exhorted  to 
avoid  profane  and  vain  babblings,  and  oppositions  of  ‘  science 
falsely  so-called,^  The  w  riter,  he  thinks,  distinctively  denotes 
a  current,  definite,  religious  tendency  and  mode  of  teaching — 
viz.,  the  so-called  yvuxji;.  Dr.  Davidson  is  not  prepared  to 
say  that  this  ‘  science  falsely  so-called’  w^as  the  real  gnosis.  He 
thinks  it  ‘  jirobable,  on  the  whole,  that  it  does  refer  to  the  gemi 
of  a  judaizing  gnosticism  ;’  but  ‘  that  the  appellation  involves  a 
developed  definite  tendency,  such  as  gnosticism  w^as  in  the  first 
half  of  the  second  century,  cannot  be  established.’ 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  former  supjiosition — viz.,  that  gnosti¬ 
cism  was  already  considerably  developed,  and  that  this  is 
implied  in  these  epistles.  What  follow’s,  if  borne  out  by  his¬ 
tory,  fully  supplies  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 

‘  INc  know  that  such  a  science  or  philosophy  existed  at  the  origin  of 
Christianity  amongst  cultivated  Jews  at  Alexandria  and  in  Asia  ^Minor. 
It  had  been  developed  out  of  the  Jewish  system.  It  may  have  been  at 
Iddicsus  before  Christ  was  preached  there,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe 
it  was  at  Colosse.’— Ibid.  p.  128. 

This  we  believe  to  be  true,  and,  in  our  opinion,  the  historic 
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evidence  which  it  implies  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  meet  the 
objection  of  De  Wette.  A  few  remarks  will  unfold  the  view  we 
are  inclined  to  maintain.  ‘Gnosticism,’  as  used  by  the  early 
fathers  was  a  generic  term,  which  denoted  a  theological  medley 
made  up  by  the  intermixture  of  certain  parts  of  Christianity  with 
Persian,  Platonic,  and  Jewish  systems  of  faith.  All  these  lat¬ 
ter  were  anterior  to  the  advent  of  Christ.  The  philosophic 
religion  of  Persia,  which  held  tlie  existence  of  tw’o  principles, 
good  and  evil,  with  perhaps  a  supreme  God  over  all — an  idea  of 
a  reformatory  kind  probably  introduced  by  Zoroaster — foniied 
the  basis  of  the  gnostic  doctrine  of  the  two  powers,  the  good 
principle  on  the  one  hand,  and  Demiurgus  on  the  other,  and 
above  these  the  supreme  Pleroma  inhabiting  Bythos,  Then,  as 
Professor  Burton  has  very  clearly  shown,*  an  oriental  mixture 
had  been  incorporated  with  the  Jewish  religion  through  the  inter¬ 
course  of  Israel  with  the  east  during  and  since  their  captivity 
in  Babylon.  From  the  land  of  their  captivity  a  large  number 
of  Jews  never  retunied,  and  their  learned  men,  resident  in 
Babylon,  kept  up  a  regular  philosophical  intercourse  with  the 
literati  of  Judea.  This  was  the  source  of  the  Jewish  Cabaluy 
which  Burton  defines  to  be  ‘  a  mystical  system,  affecting  the 
theory  and  practice  of  religion,  founded  upon  oral  tradition.’ 
Hence  the  three  principal  sects  amongst  the  Jews,  the  Phari¬ 
sees,  the  Sadducees,  and  the  Essenes,  which  were  formed  by  the 
effervescence  produced  in  the  midst  of  Judaism  by  the  oriental 
philosophy ;  hence  the  doctrines  concerning  angels,  which 
often  appear  in  the  gospels ;  hence  Philo’s  allegorical  inter¬ 
pretations,  &c.  This  cabalistic  religion  was  in  full  action 
amongst  the  Jews  prior  to  the  advent  of  Christianity,  and, 
accordingly,  prior  to  the  gnostic  heresy.  Then  came  Platonism 
wdth  its  eternity  of  matter,  but  not  of  the  actual  creation,  and 
its  archetype  of  all  created  things  in  the  divine  idea.  To  shield 
the  Deity  from  the  charge  of  being  the  author  of  evil,  it  main¬ 
tained  the  uncreatedness  of  matter,  and  that  in  this  matter  the 
cause  of  evil  was  to  be  sought  after.  Hence  the  gnostic  opinion 
of  the  evil  of  matter.  From  these  three  sources,  the  Platonic 
or  Grecian,  the  Oriental  or  Persian,  and  the  Jewish,  were 
gathered  the  leading  attributes  of  w  hat  in  after  times  was  de¬ 
nominated  ‘  Gnosticism.’  Its  tw^o  principles  of  good  and  evil 
came  from  the  Persian  theosophy ;  its  inherent  malignity  of 
matter  from  Plato ;  its  doctrine  of  ‘  aeons*  from  Plato’s  ‘  ideasy 
which  were  a  kind  of  media  between  God  and  the  created  uni¬ 
verse  ;  and  its  judaizing  tendencies  from  Judaism.  The  mystic 
notions  of  the  Persian  and  Platonic  systems  had  given  tlie 
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minds  of  cultured  Jews  a  distaste  for  the  sensuous  ceremonial 
of  Judaism,  and  had  imparted  the  habit  of  assimilating  to  them¬ 
selves  whatever  was  new  and  admitted  of  incorporation.  When 
Christianity  appeared,  it  was  immediately  laid  hold  of.  Its 
grandeur,  its  revealed  mysteries,  especially  its  doctrine  of  the- 
incarnation,  captivated  the  oriental  theosophists.  Many  who 
embraced  it,  when  dispensed  by  the  apostles,  contemplated  it 
from  that  point  of  observation  which  they  occupied  as  eclectic 
religionists,  most  of  whose  tenets  were  in  favour  of  eastern  and 
Platonic  dogmas.  On  their  very  first  reception  of  Christianity, 
then,  what  would  be  the  substantial  character  of  the  faith  of 
such  persons  ?  Was  it  not  essentially  ?  We  can  see 

nothing  extraordinary  in  the  supposition  that  this  amalgama¬ 
tion  of  dogmas  liad  become  so  serious  when  the  pastoral  Epis¬ 
tles  were  written,  that  the  writer  was  justified  in  using  very 
strong  language  regarding  it.  When  the  first  letter  to  Timothy 
was  written,  (a.d.  56)  Ucenty-three  years  or  so  had  elapsed  since 
the  ascension  of  our  Lord,  and  about  eighteen  years  since  the 
conversion  of  Paul.  The  elements  of  gnosticism  (excepting  the 
Christian)  were  no  new^  things  amongst  the  Jews,  no  new  things 
to  the  more  intelligent  amongst  the  first  Christian  converts.  At 
that  time,  a  period  of  twenty-three  years  would  witness  a  prodi¬ 
gious  change — in  such  an  unsettled  state  was  religious  opinion. 
Then  Christianity  was  not  in  a  corner.  The  disciples,  who 
had  been  scattered  abroad  since  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  the 
martyrdom  of  Stephen,  had  sown  far  and  wide  the  gospel  seed. 
The  apostles  had  also  been  labouring  in  Judea.  Fifteen  or 
twenty  years  gave  ample  scope  for  the  fusion  of  this  new  system 
with  the  gnostic  materials  which  had  been  so  long  in  prepara¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  gnosticism  had  at 
this  time  (the  time  of  Paul),  reached  the  point  of  development 
which  the  extravagances  of  subsequent  ages  unfold;  yet  we 
deem  it  highly  probable,  and  of  some  importance  to  maintain, 
that  its  development  was  already  abundant  enough  to  corres¬ 
pond  with  the  language  used  in  these  Epistles,  when  that 
language  is  fairly  interpreted. 

De  Wettc  refers  to  1  Tim.  vi.  ’20  (‘  vain  babblings  and  oppositions 
of  science  falsely  so  called")  and  to  Titus  iii.  10  (‘a  man  that  is  an 
heretic,  after  the  first  and  second  admonition,  rejec€)  as  indicating 
a  matured  gnosticism.  But  we  venture  to  maintain  that  these 
passages  do  not  indicate  a  development  which  at  all  exceeds 
what  the  history  of  the  times  makes  highly  probable,  nay,  morally 
certain,  as  being  the  state  of  things  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  lifetime  of  the  apostle.  Dr.  Davidson  takes  a  somewhat 
different  view.  While  admitting  that  the  phrase,  ‘  science  falsely 
so  called may  apply  to  gnosticism,  he  is  still  of  opinion  that  the 
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principles  here  combated  appear  to  be  neither  those  w  hich  were 
distinctively  termed  gnostic ^  nor  the  peculiar  positions  of  Mar- 
cion,  but  the  seed  or  germ  out  of  which  both  were  afterwards 
developed — (p.  126).  It  is  certainly  to  be  admitted  that  gnos¬ 
ticism  presented  grosser  fonns  in  the  second  century  than  it  did 
in  the  first  half  of  the  first  century,  as  Puseyisni  has  become 
more  matured  now  than  it  w  as  when  Tract  90  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  ;  but  as  that  Tract  embodied  not  merely  germs  but  mature 
principles,  which  called  forth  immediate  and  loud  protests,  so  it 
is  highly  probable  that,  from  the  long  prevalence  of  an  admix¬ 
ture  of  the  Oriental,  Cabalistic,  and  Platonic  princi])les,  parties 
embracing  Christianity,  and  explaining  any  of  its  doctrines  on 
the  basis  of  their  philosophy,  would,  at  once^  manifest  so  much 
that  was  absurd  and  antichristian,  as  to  demand  the  same 
species  of  antagonism  as  the  more  complete  systems  of  Menan¬ 
der,  Marcion,  or  Cerinthus  demanded.  Let  us  remember  the 
gnostic  excesses  of  Simon  Magus^  at  the  very  outset  of  apostolic 
preaching  (Acts  8),  and  the  terrible  sw^eep  of  the  gnostic  here¬ 
sies  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  century,  and  we  shall 
not  have  much  reluctance  in  admitting  that  during  the  life  time 
of  Paul  it  may  have  attained  to  considerable  maturity.  This 
argument  of  De  Wette’s  may  thus  be  considered,  even  upon  his 
own  interpretation  of  the  ])assages  quoted,  to  fall  to  the  ground. 

With  a  single  reference  to  the  opinion  of  Neander  we  shall 
quit  this  subject.  He  says,  (‘  Geschichte  der  Pflanzung  und  Lci- 
tung,’)  that  his  doubts  about  the  genuineness  of  1  Timothy  did 
not  arise  from  its  references  to  the  false  teachers ;  and  he  could 
not  see  in  it  the  allusions  to  the  later  gnostic  doctrines  to  which 
Baur  referred  ;  but  he  still  says,  that  he  could  presuppose  a 
prioriyX\\Q  existence  of  the  germ  of  the  judaizing  ascetic  tendency 
from  collateral  historical  testimony.  He  also  rejects  summarily 
the  statement  of  Hegesippus  in  Eusebius,  that  the  gnostic  cor¬ 
ruption  of  doctrine  apj)cared  not  until  after  the  death  of  Paul. 

For  the  subsequent  ])arts  of  the  author’s  discussions  on  these 
Epistles,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself.  We  have 
devoted  so  large  a  space  to  the  consideration  of  a  few  points 
connected  w  ith  these  books,  because  of  the  peculiar  position  in 
which  continental  criticism  has  jdaced  them,  and  from  a  desire 
to  unfold  fully  to  our  readers  the  nature  of  the  objections  upon 
which  so  great  a  stress  has  been  laid. 

Passing  over  Pliilemon,  which  occupies  only  eight  or  nine 
pages  of  the  ‘  Introduction,’  w  e  come  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  In  all  ages  the  authorship  of  the  Hebrews  has  been 
a  subject  of  contest.  It  has  been  variously  attributed  to 
Clement  of  Rome,  Barnabas,  Luke,  Silas  or  Silvanus,  Apollos, 
and  Paul.  All  these  theories  are  canvassed  in  this  work;  some 
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of  them  with  great  minuteness,  and  the  Pauline  authorship  de¬ 
fended  at  considerable  length,  and  with  surpassing  ingenuity 
and  force  of  reasoning.  After  adverting  to  other  theories  of 
Ullman  and  others.  Dr.  Davidson  proceeds  to  state  and  defend 
his  own  opinion.  Before  doing  this,  how'ever,  he  advances 
some  weighty  considerations  upon  ‘  the  question  of  authorship 
as  affecting  Canonical  authority,'* 

‘  Inferior  critics  reason  as  if  we  were  ohliged  to  regard  Paul  as  the 
author,  because  none  of  his  known  companions  have  any  fair  claim  to  it. 
The  choice,  it  is  said,  lies  between  Paul  and  some  unknown  writer.  And 
the  consequences  of  ascribing  it  to  the  latter  necessitate  the  adoption  of 
the  former.  An  unknown  writer  of  the  apostolic  age  is  a  dreacled  per¬ 
sonage  to  the  petty  hunters  of  heresy.  AVhy  ?  Because  the  canonical  credit 
of  the  latter  is  gone  if  an  unknown  author  composed  it.  Verily,  if  this 
be  the  case,  we  may  bid  farewell  to  not  a  few  of  the  Old  Testament 
books.  No  such  fear  of  an  unknown  writer  haunts  us — a  fear  that  judges 
a  prioriy  and  condemns  ignorantly.  If  the  Epistle  was  received  as  autho¬ 
ritative  by  the  early  Christians  of  the  apostolic  age  because  they  knew  it 
had  apostolic  approbation — if  they  looked  upon  it  as  script ure^  equally 
with  the  authentic  productions  of  Paul  himself,  because  they  either  knew 
the  writer,  or  knew  that  his  composition  was  sanctioned  and  authorized 
by  one  or  more  inspired  apostles — then  is  its  canonical  reputation  secure. 
It  need  not  be  struck  out  of  its  place  in  the  sacred  canon,  should  the 
endeavours  to  ascribe  it  to  any  of  Paul’s  known  companions  prove  futile. 
It  need  not  be  struck  out  of  the  canon,  though  it  cannot  be  shown  that 
all  the  early  churches  received  it  as  Paul’s.  Some  of  the  early  churches 
did  so  receive  it.  Others  did  not.  All  that  is  necessary  to  its  safe 
position  in  the  sacred  canon  is  to  hold,  cither  that  it  was  written  by  an 
apostle ;  or,  if  not,  by  an  apostolic  man  with  his  express  sanction  and 
superintendence.’ — Ibid.  pp.  172,  173. 

A  discussion  like  that  upon  the  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  extending  over  ninety-six  pages  of  this  work,  we 
cannot  here  attempt  to  describe,  much  less  pretend  to  examine. 
It  is  a  volume  in  itself.  In  a  concentrated  form,  it  contains 
the  substance  of  many  volumes  for  and  against  the  position 
maintained  by  the  writer.  It  is,  beyond  comparison,  the  best 
treatment  of  the  subject  we  have  seen  ;  and  settles  the  Pauline 
authorship  upon  a  basis  of  probability,  amounting  almost  to 
certainty.  That  no  other  claimant  can  come  forward  with 
the  same  show  of  right  as  the  apostle  Paul,  is  clearly  manifest : 
— the  only  thing  remaining  is  proof  positive  that  he  did 
write  it. 

The  result  of  a  minute  examination  of  the  Fathers,  both 
Greek  and  Latin,  is  thus  given; — 

‘  The  preceding  examination  of  patristic  evidence  gives  the  following 
result ;  In  the  Western  or  Latin  Church,  the  Epistle  was  not  regarded  as 
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Apostolic  or  Pmlinc  down  to  ilic  (ouitk  rcntiiry.  Dunn?  tkis  cmtiinr, 
kowcTcr,  it  obUincd  a  canonical  positkn,  and  was  attribatoil  to  Wul;  ^ 

IB  tke  latter  pan  of  it,  and  aAcrwards,  the  Epistle  was  hnuly  esta- 
bUshed  in  ecdesiasiical  opinioa  among  the  anthentic  writings  of  the 
apostle.  The  causes  which  contribated  to  this  change  of  seulimem  in 
the  Western  Church,  if  it  can  be  prop^ly  called  a  change,  cannot  be 
exactly  traced.  Perhaps  the  study  of  Origen’s  writings  had  its  iudueuce. 
We  know  that  Hilary  and  Ambrose  in  particular  were  couversant  w  ith, 
and  largely  influenced  by  them.  The  ecclesiasticid  iutercoursi*,  tcK^, 
between'^the  East  and  West  that  began  to  be  held  at  the  time,  must  have 
brought  the  sentiments  of  the  East  into  the  West.  Above  all,  the  weight 
of  two  names,  Jerome  and  Augustine,  contributed  largely  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  such  an  opiniou.  ^Mieu  these  distinguished  fathers  quoted  and 
used  it  as  the  apostle’s  authentic  production,  interior  writers  might  well 
do  the  same.  It  has  also  been  coujeclured  that  the  Arian  couirovei*sy, 
in  which  the  Epistle  was  of  service  to  the  orthoilox  cause,  hel|K'd  to  give 
currency  to  it  as  an  apostolic  writing.  But  this  is  not  very  clear.  Ouc 
thing  is  apparent — viz.,  that  the  influeuoe  of  the  East  on  the  West  was 
Tery  perceptible  in  the  matter  in  question. 

‘  In  the  Eastern  or  Greek  Church,  the  tradition  wiis  early  and  uniformly 
in  favour  of  the  Paidine  authorship.  The  Greek  fathers  iu  Egvpt,  J'vria, 
Falcstiue,  Asia,  Greece,  believed  that  it  proceeded  frtnu  the  ajx'sUe  of  the 
Gentiles.  The  exceptions  were  very  few  and  iusigiiiticaut ;  for  the  Ariaus 
w’ere  the  first  Greeks  whom  historv  charsres  with  denving  the  Pauliue 
origin,  as  wc  learn  from  Theodoret  and  Epiphanius. 

‘  The  Syrian  Church,  as  has  beeu  show  ii,  entertained  the  same  opinion. 

‘  llius,  when  we  look  at  the  external  testimony,  there  can  be  little 
hesitatiou  in  saying,  that  it  is  decidedly  favourable  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Epistle’s  having  been  written  by  Paul.  The  Vidiie  of  the  evidence  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  early  Latin  Church  cannot  be  put  iu  comparison  with  the 
early  Alexaiulriau.  The  former  church  was  uucrUical  in  comparison  with 
the  latter.  It  cannot  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Alexaiulriau 
either  iu  learning  or  critical  skill . The  number  ami  weight  of  wit¬ 

nesses  on  the  side  of  the  old  Alexandrian  opinion,  considerably  exm  d  the 
witnesses  on  the  other  side.  Judging  by  patristic  evidence  alone,  the 
truth  is  undeniably  on  the  side  of  those  who  hold  that  the  letter  was 
written  by  Paul.’ — Ib.  pp.  195,  196. 

U  aving  disposed  of  tlic  external  evidence,  the  work  jwoceods 
to  an  examination  of  the  internal.  The  Pauline  autborsbip 
has  been  combated  principally  on  the  ground  of  the  hitler. 

e  regret  that  we  cannot  a  fiord  space  for  further  elucidating 
the  scope  and  construction  of  the  argument  on  this  hook.  The 
digest  of  evidence  for  and  against  the  Pauline  authorship  ii^ 
comprehensive,  discriminating,  and  candid.  The  breadth  ot 
testimony  surveyed^ the  skill  Avherewith  the  multitiulinons 
array*  of  diversified  opinions  is  marshalled,  so  as  to  admit  ot 
no  painful  complexity* — the  concern,  not  obtrusive,  hut  still 
quite  discoverable,  to  allow  to  each  objector  the  full  benefit  of 
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his  arguuieiit>  ami  oven  soinotiines  iho  benefit  of  entire  argn- 
luouts  olaimeil  by  many  as  important  on  our  antlior's  side; 
these  and  other  featnrt's  of  tins  discussion  demand  our  nnqua> 
lifted  admiration.  Wo  oi'casionaHy  notict\  howoror,  a  sum** 
luariness  of  manner  which  must  pn>vo  rallier  caustic  to  those 
w1h>  are  combated:  instance  p.  ‘231.  where  Stuart’s  opinion  is 
set  aside  without  much  ci'remony.  But  this  frankness  of  an¬ 
tagonism  arises,  probably,  from  our  author's  evident  and  per¬ 
vading  love  of  absolute  freedom  of  judgment:  he  concoiles  it 
ungrudgingly  to  others,  and  asserts  the  right  of  its  exercise  for 
himself,  lie  is  fully  conscious  that  difl'eriMU  ‘critics  may  draw 
dift'erent  conclusions  from  the  very  same  facts,’  and  that  ‘  there 
art'  degrees  of  importance  which  are  mciisured  diH'erently  by 
ditien'nt  minds.’ — p.  232. 

We  cannot  see  the  pertinency  of  the  fifth  observation,  p.  205. 
It  is  classed  under  ‘  ya)  circumstances  mentioned  or  alhulcil  to 
in  the  letter.’  But  this  argument,  which  runs  thus — ‘  5.  U  is 
alleged  that  I’anl  would  scarcely  have  written  to  Hebrew  Chris¬ 
tians,  since  he  was  not  accustomed  to  intrude  into  others’  sphere 
of  activity,’  &e.,  has  no  Ix'aring  upon  the  subject.  Moreover,  it  is 
an  argument  by  the  opiHmcfits  of  the  Pauline  authorship,  which 
is  here  classed  with  four  others  which  have  l>een  used  in 
of  that  authorship.  It  seems  to  us  to  have  been  inadvertently 
misplaced. 

We  cannot  sympatlure  in  the  tone  of  those  writers  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  Epistle  of  .lames,  who  see  in  it  an  element 
which  is  fton-i'hristiath  Could  we  gi'*  so  far  we  should  readily 
conclude  with  Luther  that  it  is  ‘  eiwe  rrchte  strohrmr  — 

a  right  strawy  epistle,  totally  unfit,  because  c'f  its  incongruous 
character,  to  be  admitted  inti>  the  eanoii  of  the  Christian  scrip¬ 
tures.  Christianity  embraces,  not  merely  certain  principles 
}>cculiar  to  itself,  but  the  univt  rstil  spstt'm  o/  morai  anti  rtiit/ions 
truth.  It  is  designed  to  be  a  universal  religion,  responding  to 
all  the  wants  of  man  individual  and  social.  Many  other  reli¬ 
gions,  all  religions,  perhaps,  have  partial  trutli  —  for  without 
this  they  could  not  find  a  resting-place  amongst  mankind — this 
supplements  them  all,  eliminyting  their  error,  but  preserving 
their  truth.  If  .lames  dwells  in>on  the  sternly  ethical  side  more 
distinctly  than  upon  that  aspect  of  idiristianity  which  is  radiant 
with  the  splendours  of  grace,  it  is  because  Christianity  includes 
ethical  principles  as  intrinsically  true  and  unavoidable  prin¬ 
ciples.  All  the  axioms  and  laws  of  morality  are  within  the 
circumference  of  Christianity  ;  and  (  iod  may  have  designed  such 
a  document  as  this  epistle,  which  harmonizes  so  fully  with  the 
doctrine  of  our  l^ord,  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  other 
places,  and  with  the  love-principle  of  .lohn,  to  give  to  the  sys- 
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tein  of  the  gospel  the  comprehensive  and  universal  aspect, 
which  would  commend  it  to,  as  well  as  qualify  it  for,  all  ages 
and  all  nations ;  and  to  man  as  still  responsible  and  free,  as 
well  as  to  man  needing  the  mercy  of  redemption.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  true,  as  Dr.  Davidson  observes,  that  in  this  Epistle  ‘  no 
one  important  portion  of  the  Christian  system  is  clearly  un¬ 
folded,’  if  we  refer  to  the  Christian  system  in  iis  points  of 
difference  from  all  other  systems;  but  we  would  still  suggest 
whether,  when  Christianity  is  viewed  in  itself,  and  as  a  whole,  as 
comprehending  the  universal  body  of  moral  and  religious  truth, 
some  of  its  most  vital  principles  are  not  here  very  clearly 
unfolded.  The  divorce  often  efl'ected  between  the  most  glorious 
facts  and  dogmas  of  Christianity  and  the  region  of  ethics,  or, 
in  other  words  between  relujion  and  jnoralitj/,  has  done  incal¬ 
culable  mischief.  It  has  placed  morality  in  a  false  light,  given 
the  law  (the  moral  law)  a  position  of  antagonism  to  the  gospel, 
and  so  paved  the  way  for  a  settled  prejudice  against  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  Christ.  We  judge  from  what  we  know  of  Dr.  David¬ 
son’s  mode  of  thinking  that  he  would  not  countenance  such 
alienation,  and  we  make  these  remarks  in  order  to  anticij)ate 
misapprehension  as  to  his  language. 

Over  the  general  epistles  of  Peter,  John,  and  Jude,  we  must 
pass,  merely  specifying,  as  points  of  difficulty  illustrated  with 
much  force  and  felicity,  the  question  whether  Peter  visited 
Home  and  there  suffered  martyrdom,  which  our  author  decides 
in  the  affirmative  (pp.  354 — 3()2) — the  relation  of  '2  Peter  to 
Jude  (pp.  399 — 408) — the  authenticity  of  2  Peter,  which  was 
doubted  or  denied  by  Calvin  and  Grotius,  and  many  others 
amongst  modern  critics  besides  Eichhoni,  Credner,  Neander, 
Mayerhoff,  De  Wettc,  Ijachmann,  and  Schwegler.  Dr.  David¬ 
son  agrees  with  ^lichaelis,  Augusti,  Hug,  Guerike,  Wiudisch- 
mann,  and  Thiersch,  in  defending  the  authenticity. 

Next  comes  the  ‘  Abysmal’  book  of  Revelation.  We  never 
look  into  this  marvellous  production  without  awe  ^^"c  never 
w’itness  the  feeble  impertinence  of  men  in  pretending  to  be 
capable  of  easily  distributing  its  various  sections  to  particular 
f  vents  through  the  progress  of  ages,  without  pity  and  shame. 
At  tlie  entrance  into  this  interminable  labyrinth,  men  feel  hold 
to  stand  and  make  assertions  concerning  the  interior,  for  the 
very  reason  that  none  can  demonstrate  the  opposite.  When 
little  or  nothing  can  be  said  with  certainty,  multitudes  of  things 
will  be  advanced  and  hotly  contested  upon  conjecture.  There 
is,  too,  a  fascination  in  a  prophetic  writing,  which,  in  exact  pro- 
jiortion  to  its  inscrutableness,  will  often  tempt  the  rash,  and 
ambitious,  and  curious,  to  try  to  plumb  the  deeps,  and  to  evolve 
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wonderful  phenomena.  The  book  of  Revelation  gives  scope 
to  such,  and  sad  is  the  exhibition  they  often  make. 

We  have  not  space  for  noticing  Dr.  Davidson’s  elaborate 
disquisitions  in  tliis  part  of  his  Introduction  ;  or  to  unfold  the 
theory  of  interpretation  he  has  adopted.  Tliis,  however,  we 
the  less  regret,  since  we  ho})e  hereafter  to  give  a  connected 
view  of  the  various  leading  ‘  Schemes  of  Interpretation’  which 
students  of  pro])hecy  have  at  diflerent  times  applied  to  the 
mysterious  Apocalypse. 

We  have  a  word  to  say,  in  conclusion,  on  two  or  three  things 
in  this  work  as  a  whole  which  we  have  hitherto  omitted.  First: 
It  is  not  a  compilation.  We  say  this  because  we  know  it,  and 
because  the  form  of  the  argument  and  composition  w^ould  in 
many  instances  lead  to  a  false  impression.  It  has  quotations 
numberless,  and  adopted  views ;  but  not  w  ithout  references.  It 
is  a  digest  often — an  elaborated  essence^  extracted  by  unparalleled 
diligence  and  great  exactness  of  judgment  from  voluminous 
productions.  It  tells  us  what  all  distinguished  men  think  of  the 
questions  handled.  We  are  presented  w  ith  a  panoramic  view 
of  modern  criticism,  with  every  object,  eminence,  and  depres¬ 
sion  in  the  scene  graphically  marked.  But  although  w^e  have 
authors  and  oj)inions  mentioned  to  our  heart’s  content,  we  have 
no  views  urged  upon  us  for  adoption  without  carefully  weighed 
reasons.  The  book  is,  so  to  speak,  a  conclave  of  learned  men 
sitting  in  discussion — our  learned  author  listens,  ponders,  and 
decides,  and  gives  us  the  judgment.  This  is  what  students 
want — all  the  w’ays,  right  and  left,  through  the  country  they  are 
exploring,  with  a  kind  and  trusty  guide  to  put  them  in  the 
right  path.  In  a  work  of  the  kind,  we  submit  that  tliis  was 
the  preferable  method,  nay  more — no  other  method  could 
prove  at  all  satisfactory. 

Again:  We  would  notice  the  simjilicity  and  perspicuity  of 
the  style  and  diction ;  w  e  do  not  remember  having  ever  read  a 
book  of  this  class  whose  style  was  more  transparent.  While  wc 
have  conciseness  w’hich  is  sometimes  almost  provoking — briefly 
cx])rcssed  separate  thoughts  or  facts,  coming  in  quick  succes¬ 
sion — w’c  have  at  the  same  time  an  entire  absence  of  confusion 
or  vagueness  of  conception  or  language.  Considering  the  nature 
of  the  author’s  ])lan,  and  the  constant  converse  he  held  with  the 
men  of  Germany,  who  live  in  what  some  people  call  Cloudland, 
his  claim  to  our  admiration  and  thanks  on  this  account  is  high, 
^lany  men  of  culture  could  not  translate  into  such  obvious 
Knglish  forms,  the  labyrinthine  and  ])ondcrous  cogitations  of 
our  neighbours  in  objection  and  argument.  The  reason  of  Dr. 
Davidson’s  clearness  and  ease  here  is  to  be  found,  ])artly,  in  the 
thorough  mastery  he  has  obtained  over  the  German  language, 
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and  his  extreme  familiarity  with  German  modes  of  thought. 
He  knows  precisely  the  dress  in  which  to  present  an  idea,  so 
that  it  may  have  the  same  effect  upon  the  English  mind  which 
in  its  original  dress  it  had  on  the  German.  No  deference  is 
paid  to  the  morbid  taste  existing,  and  perhaps  grow  ing  amongst 
us,  for  the  mystic  and  quasi  profound.  Thought  is  not  buried 
in  the  grave  of  verbosity, — as  if  from  a  consciousness  that  if 
clearly  exposed  it  w  ould  only  win  derision.  The  subject  of 
the  work  is  grave,  and  the  diction  is  dignified  and  sober,  as  it 
ought  to  be.  The  book  is  an  exposition  rather  than  an  exhi¬ 
bition.  It  is  intended  to  bring  out  the  truth  concerning  the 
New  Testament,  as  the  careful  artist  would  evoke  the  living 
expression  from  the  canvass  which  had  been  buried  in  the  dust 
of  ages,  and  not  the  daubing  and  dressing  manipulations  of 
the  crude  dilettante.  To  us,  this  is  refreshing.  There  arc  such 
afflictive  signs  around  us  of  a  love  of  literary  display  and 
vapid  philosophism — such  ‘  tinkling  brass’  productions  calling 
forth  such  ‘  sounding  cymbal’  encomiums,  that  it  is  real  joy  to 
have  a  great  w  ork  finished  with  a  simplicity  apparently  uncon¬ 
scious — w  ith  skill  and  gentle  strokes.  So  are  the  greatest  w  orks 
finished.  So  Phidias  finished  the  Olympian  Jupiter;  so  Locke 
wrote  the  ‘Human  Understanding;’  so  Shakespere  wrote  his 
dramas. 

W  e  would  also  mention  the  candour  w  ith  which  difficult  sub¬ 
jects  and  the  opinions  of  opponents  are  treated,  and,  as  exam¬ 
ples,  would  refer  to  pages  202,  205,  223,  vol.  iii.,  the  second, 
fourth,  and  third  paragraphs  respectively. 

W  e  must  touch  upon  another  prime  feature — wdiat  some  will 
designate  the  prime  sin  of  these  volumes — we  mean  their  free 
dealing  in  German  criticisms.  Our  author  maintains  a  serene 
indifl'ercnce  as  to  the  gruff  complaints  of  ‘heresy  hunters’ 
against  what  is  called  Germanism.  He  writes  not  for  the 
‘  perfunctory’  nor  for  the  ‘  stereotyped’  in  creed ;  but  for  those 
who  are  ‘  alive  to  the  tendencies  of  the  age  they  live  in,’  and 
who  are  ‘  not  afraid  of  a  German  writer  merely  because  he  is 
German.’  Either  for  use  or  for  exposure,  his  pages  are  be¬ 
sprinkled  w  ith  German  thoughts  new  and  old.  There  is  not  a 
modern  author  of  importance  who  has  written  of  biblical  mat¬ 
ters,  but  is  noticed  here.  Criticisms,  both  pro-biblical  and 
anti-biblical,  meet  here  with  free  and  fearless  dealing,  come 
whence  they  may.  At  the  present  time  this  is  matter  ol 
moment.  Teutonic  inlluence  is  rushing  in  upon  ns  with  lorcc 
and  volume  unprecedented.  Now  and  then,  some  of  the 
Iriends  of  orthodoxy  arc  losing  their  self-command.  The 
Protestant  maxim  of  liberty  in  thought  and  utterance  is 
looked  upon  shyly.  A  book  that,  like  a  pilot,  marches 
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boldly  upon  the  flood,  fathoms  its  depths,  ascertains  the 
direction  of  its  currents,  and  guards  the  points  of  faith 
imperilled,  will  hence  command  attention  and  elicit  hearty 
responses.  We  hail  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  which  Dr. 
Davidson  dares  to  cultivate — not  from  a  morbid  love  of 
unrest  and  novelty ;  and  not  because  we  love  orthodoxy  less,  but 
because  we  love  the  Bible  more.  His  platform  is  that  of  divine 
truth,  not  that  of  a  human  creed.  The  presence  that  presides 
in  his  study  is  God’s,  not  man's.  The  book  he  is  employed  in 
examining,  the  glorious  faith  he  is  concerned  to  serve,  are 
things  to  be  best  understood,  and  things  which  shed  their 
benignest  influence  upon  the  studious  soul,  when  the  judg¬ 
ments  of  mortals  are  comparatively  forgotten — occupying  the 
place  of  Abraham’s  servants  at  the  foot  of  the  moimtain — and 
the  asking  mind  retires  to  the  holiest  place,  where  creatures 
may  not  disturb  his  contemplations,  where  the  face  of  God 
gives  peaceful  light.  We  are  aware  of  the  evils,  the  mighty 
evils,  of  German  literature ;  but  we  trust  in  the  right  remedy  ; 
we  despise  the  practice  of  gagging.  The  spread  of  truth  by 
imprisonment  and  torture,  whether  of  body  or  mind^  we  hold  to 
be  wicked  to  attempt,  and  impossible  to  accomplish.  Religion 
cannot  be  promoted  by  irreligious  means. 

And  what  if  Germany  does  produce  instruments  of  warfare 
against  the  truth }  She  labours  also,  and  labours  bravely,  in  its 
defence.  Germany  has  a  Neander  as  well  as  a  Strauss,  an 
Olshausen  as  well  as  a  De  Wette,  a  Tholuckas  well  as  a  Baur. 
German  literature  is  not  to  be  discredited  in  the  mass  because 
of  its  exceptionable  portions.  For  a  similar  reason,  we  might 
inveigh  against  Oxford  University,  as  because  of  its  Pusey- 
isin  ;  or  against  St.  Stephen’s,  as  such,  because  of  its  blunders 
in  legislation.  The  complaint  is  indiscriminating.  To  those 
who  will  see,  Germany  is  now"  the  theatre  of  no  ignoble  struggle 
in  the  cause  of  the  truth  we  love.  It  is  a  laboratory  of 
thought  promising  mighty  issues.  Out  of  that  deep  meditation, 
that  strange  endurance  of  toil,  that  unconstrained  battling  of 
opinions,  good  must  eventually  come  forth.  While  the  conflict 
rages,  ask  not  the  student  to  shut  his  eyes;  and  if  you  do, 
what  avails  it?  And  what  avail  your  denunciations?  You 
might  as  well  lift  up  deprecatory  hands  against  the  north  wind 
marching  across  the  German  sea,  or  build  a  wall  to  stop  the 
hurricane  or  the  tide.  The  wave  of  Teutonic  influence  is  but 
a  part  of  the  intellectual  tidal  flow  of  our  times.  The  cycle 
of  progress  is  thus  borne  onwards  tow  ards  completion ;  and,  with 
all  its  grotesqueness  blended  with  its  elaborate  grace,  with  all 
its  abrupt,  wild,  half-maniac  vaticinations  mingled  with  most 
sober  and  measured  judgments,  with  all  its  profanity  and  fierce 
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ungodliness  mingled  with  the  loveliest  utterances  of  subdued 
devotion  and  gospel  faith,  we  must  witness  its  march  and  wait 
the  certain  issue.  We  may  not  feel  that  it  is  well  thus  to  have 
society  convulsed  wdth  intellectual  throes,  any  more  than  to 
have  thunder  storms  and  earthquakes.  But  our  liking  guides 
not  our  lot. 

The  evil  referred  to  is  not  a  petty  impertinence,  but  a  grave 
aspect  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  It  is  not  in  store  on  the  other  side 
of  the  sea,  and  brought  over  here  only  in  parcels.  If  you  could 
lay  an  embargo  upon  all  German  thinking,  nay,  if  you  could  even 
annihilate  Germany  herself,  and  all  her  literature,  you  would 
not  have  crushed,  or  even  touched,  this  foe.  A  rationalistic  ten¬ 
dency  pervades  America,  and  is  rife  in  England.  It  seethes  and 
effervesces  in  the  ])ew,  while  you  wish  the  pulpit  to  ignore  it. 
In  the  sparkling  pages  of  our  higher  literature,  it  is  a  plastic 
presence,  and  you  cannot  prevent  your  children  from  receiving 
its  inspiration.  In  our  seats  of  learning  it  fascinates  our  rising 
youth,  whose  recognised  teachers  you  w^ould  have  act  the  part 
of  censoresy  not  of  ductores.  And  the  upshot  of  the  matter  is 
this — either  you  or  some  other  men  must  meet  and  fight  the 
evil.  Error,  now  as  ever,  and  more  than  ever,  must  be 
dispelled  by  truth.  The  theological  excesses  of  modern  times 
are  fruits  of  wddc  and  comprehensive  processes  of  inquiry  in 
departments  of  human  knowledge  diversified  and  complex, 
and  levelled  against  the  Gospel  with  earnest  decision  and 
scientific  exactness.  The  men  competent  to  meet  these 
assaults  are  not  those  who  have  grown  under  glass,  or  who 
have  spent  an  easy  pupilage  in  the  home  school  of  musty 
creeds  and  ‘  standards.’  They  must  be  students,  and  triers  ot 
spirits ;  men  of  patient  thought,  and  sober  utterance  :  men 
able  to  discern,  and  w  illing  to  discriminate — severely  equitable, 
and  humble  in  godliness.  ‘  Butler’s  Analogies’  we  do  not 
expect  to  sec  produced,  nor  would  we  believe  that  anything 
approaching  to  them  had  appeared,  whoever  gave  his  word. 
But  something  follow  ing  that  thoughtful  and  reasoning  mood, 
we  do  want,  and  expect  to  see.  This  is  our  way  of  lepclling 
error.  Xo  enemy,  least  of  all  the  intellectual  aberrations  ol 
our  day  in  matters  of  faith,  can  be  defeated  by  shutting  our 
eyes  and  afl’ecting  indifference.  We  must  be  equal  to  the 
emergency,  and  meet  force  by  force. 

We  heartily  thank  Dr.  Davidson  for  his  noble  and  most 
useful  ‘  Introduction,’  as  a  material  contribution  to  the 
establishment  of  the  truth. 
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Art.  III. — Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party  during  my  Time.  By  Henry 
Kichard  Lord  Holland.  Edited  by  his  Son,  Henry  Edward  Lord 
Holland.  Vol.  I.  London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

This  volume  will  probably  disappoint  many  readers ;  and  we 
shall  not  be  surprised  if  some  bitter  complaints  are  made  re¬ 
specting  its  short-comings,  its  prejudiced  judgments,  and  the 
artificial  and  clique  standard  by  which  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  men  and  parties  arc  estimated.  Something  of  this  kind  has 
indeed  already  appeared,  nor  are  we  disposed  to  volunteer  a 
wholesale  and  indiscriminate  defence.  We  arc  no  worshipper 
of  the  author,  or  of  the  party  to  which  he  belonged.  The 
charmed  circle  of  Holland  House  never  exercised  its  witchery 
over  us,  nor  arc  our  principles  and  views  limited  to  those  of  the 
whigs.  So  far  we  are  free  to  exercise  our  craft  with  impar¬ 
tiality,  and  have  seldom  attempted  it  with  more  pleasure  than 
on  the  present  occasion.  The  book  is  a  good  book,  whatever 
exceptions  may  be  taken.  It  will  be  read  with  pleasure ;  and  those 
who  commence  its  perusal  without  prosecuting  it  to  the  end, 
must  be  either  remarkably  dull,  deeply  tinctured  with  prejudice, 
or  discreditably  inditlerent  to  the  deepest  and  most  permanent 
interests  of  our  country.  It  were  easy  to  point  out  many  things 
which  we  should  like  the  volume  to  contain  ;  but  to  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  their  absence  is  to  forget  the  character  of  the  late 
Lord  Holland,  and  to  lose  sight  of  the  circumstances  amid 
which  his  habits  were  formed,  and  his  journal  (if  such  it  may 
be  termed)  was  penned.  The  work  suffers  somewhat  from  its 
title,  which  is  too  ambitious,  or  at  least  too  large  and  historic. 
Its  pages  are  opened  with  the  expectation  of  a  more  continuous 
and  detailed  narrative  than  they  are  found  to  supply,  and  the 
consequence  in  many  cases  is  disappointment,  or  it  may 
he  a  yet  stronger  feeling.  For  ourselves  we  have  been,  on  the 
whole,  much  gratified.  A  more  readable  or  j)leasing  volume 
we  have  seldom  met  with.  It  is  not  profound  in  its  views 
either  of  men  or  things.  It  makes  no  pretension  to  anything 
of  the  sort,  but  is  content  with  a  clear  record  of  the  impressions 
received,  and  of  the  estimates  formed,  by  an  intelligent,  amiable, 
and  liberal  observer.  Nor  is  the  information  conveyed — at 
least  in  any  large  measure — novel  or  recondite.  For  the  most 
l>art,  the  author  founds  his  sketches  on  intelligence  generally 
accessible,  nor  does  he  attempt,  what  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
uion,  to  glorify  himself  by  arrogating  the  possession  of  secrets 
unknown  to  the  many.  The  simjdicity  of  his  object  is  conspi¬ 
cuous  throughout,  while  his  self-knowledge  and  genuine 
modesty  preclude  any  of  those  tricks  by  which  superficial  and 
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vain  men  are  wont  to  please  themselves,  and  to  delude  unre¬ 
flecting  readers.  The  talents  of  Lord  Holland  w’ere  thoroughly 
respectable ;  his  opportunities  of  observation  were  more  nume¬ 
rous  and  valuable  than  are  common;  his  disposition  was 
eminently  kind ;  his  political  tendencies  were  liberal ;  and  liis 
candor,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  unsurpassed.  He  was  on 
intimate  terms  with  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  day,  was 
the  attached  nephew^  and  ardent  admirer  of  Charles  Janies  Fox, 
shared  in  the  councils  of  the  whig  party  during  the  premiership 
of  Pitt,  attended  the  death -bed  of  Fox,  w^as  accurately  informed 
of  the  closing  scene  of  the  career  of  his  great  rival,  remained 
faithful  to  his  political  faith,  through  evil  report  and  through 
good  report,  and  ultimately  assisted  Earl  Grey  in  achieving  the 
great  triumph  of  modem  times.  The  recorded  judgments  of 
such  a  man,  on  matters  with  which  he  was  intimately  acquainted, 
statesmen  whom  he  daily  saw,  and  parties  at  whose  council- 
board  he  sat,  cannot  but  be  valuable,  and  such  we  hesitate 
not  to  say  is  the  w*ork,  the  first  volume  of  which  is  now 
before  us.  The  *  Foreign  Reminiscences,’  published  in  the 
autumn  of  1850,  were  prepared  as  a  supplementary  chapter 
to  these  ‘  Memoirs,’  and  w’ere  dissevered  from  their  connexion 
in  order  to  meet  the  special  interests  in  continental  politics 
supposed  to  be  felt  at  that  period.  The  wisdom  of  this 
arrangement  may  be  questioned,  and  the  noble  editor  of  the 
present  work  acknowledges  to  something  like  an  error  in  the 
publication. 

‘  It  would  be  gross  vanity,’  says  Lord  Holland,  ‘  to  fancy 
the  transactions  of  my  life  of  any  great  importance ;’  and 
having  then  stated  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  record  his 
impressions  and  views,  he  adds,  ‘  1  shall  write  down  what  has 
come  to  my  knowledge  respecting  public  events  and  public 
characters,  and  is  not  to  be  found  in  annual  registers  or  other 
histories  of  the  day,  with  little  or  no  regard  to  the  manner  of 
relating  it.’  The  first  Book  of  these  ‘Memoirs’  was  written 
before  180*2,  and  the  second,  between  May  1805  and  January 
181*2.  They  were  both  revised  in  18*24,  when  a  few  illustrations 
were  added,  and  the  style  and  language  were  corrected.  The 
general  narrative,  however,  was  untouched,  and  the  work,  there¬ 
fore,  comes  to  us  as  a  piece  of  contemporaneous  history,  re¬ 
viewed  and  amended  by  the  author  after  an  interval  of  some  years. 

During  the  minority  of  Lord  Holland  he  was  under  the 
guardianship  of  his  uncles,  by  whom,  he  tells  us,  he  w  as  ‘  treated 
with  the  tenderness  of  parents.’  He  went  through  ‘  Eton  and 
Oxford  without  disgrace  and  without  distinction ;’  and  travelled 
through  Scotland,  Switzerland,  France,  Denmark,  Germany, 
Spain,  and  Italy.  The  correspondence  of  his  uncle  Charles 
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James  Fox,  during  this  period,  seems  to  have  exerted  consider¬ 
able  influence  over  his  views,  and  the  value  of  the  ‘  Memoirs’ 
would  have  been  greatly  enhanced  if  some  fragments  of  this 
correspondence  had  been  preserved.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
case,  and  we  must  be  content  to  receive  what  is  proffered,  in¬ 
stead  of  indulging  in  unavailing  regret  at  what  is  withheld.  Mr. 
Fox  was  at  this  time  leader  of  the  opposition,  and  w  e  are  by 
no  means  surprised  when  told  by  his  nephew* — ‘  I  w*as,  no 
doubt,  swayed  by  my  affection  for  him,  as  w  ell  as  convinced  by 
his  arguments,  to  espouse  the  principles  which  have  generally 
guided  the  popular  party  in  this  country  called  whigs.’  It 
would  have  been  strange  had  it  been  otherwise,  and  any  dis¬ 
claimer  of  the  influence  thus  exercised  w  ould  onlv  have  involved 
in  doubt  the  writer’s  sincerity  or  self-knowledge. 

The  effect  of  the  French  revolution  in  breaking  up  the  whig 
party  is  well-known.  But  for  this,  William  Fitt  and  the  war 
party  must  have  yielded  to  the  terrible  reverses  of  the  struggle 
to  which  they  had  committed  the  country.  Had  the  Portland 
and  Fox  sections  of  the  Opposition  continued  in  unison,  they 
could  scarcely  have  failed  to  check,  if  not  entirely  to  reverse, 
the  policy  of  the  court.  But  their  strength  disappeared  with 
their  harmony.  The  duke  and  his  friends  sided  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  Fox  was  thus  left  to  wage  an  unequal  war 
against  one  of  the  most  unscrupulous,  iron-hearted,  and  im¬ 
perious  ministers  that  ever  presided  over  the  councils  of  a 
British  sovereign.  Edmund  Burke  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
effecting  this  division.  We  do  not  here  mention  the  fact  to  his 
discredit,  much  less  do  we  impute  his  agency  to  personal  and 
unw  orthy  motives.  In  point  of  genius  and  mental  endowments 
he  was  vastly  superior  to  the  men  about  him.  He  towered  above 
them  all,  while  his  integrity  defied  malice,  and  has  challenged 
the  scrutiny  of  disappointed  and  embittered  allies.  Yet  he 
greatly  erred  in  the  measures  he  advocated,  and  in  the  j>olicy  to 
which  he  surrendered  himself,  body,  soul,  and  strength.  The 
whigs  whom  he  left  never  forgave  his  desertion,  nor  were  they 
without  grounds  of  complaint.  He  confounded  the  immediate 
and  the  remote,  mistook  the  excesses  of  a  popular  revolution 
for  the  revolution  itself,  identified  the  struggle  of  an  indignant 
people  with  the  atrocities  perpetrated  in  their  name,  and  suffered 
nis  horror  at  the  crimes  of  the  Bobespierres  and  Dantons,  to 
obliterate  from  his  memory  the  chronic  diseases  with  which 
ages  of  misrule  had  infected  the  body  politic.  Had  the  men 
whom  he  forsook  confined  themselves  to  these  topics,  they 
would  have  commanded  our  sympathy,  and  might  have  estab¬ 
lished  against  him  the  charge,  to  which  in  our  judgment  he  was 
liable,  of  substituting  sweeping  denunciations  for  discrimina- 
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ting  censure,  and  of  thus  aiding  the  despotic  policy  of  an  adminis¬ 
tration  to  which  he  had  pledged  interminable  war.  But  when 
they  proceeded  to  charge  him  with  a  wilful  and  corrupt  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  popular  cause,  to  heap  on  his  name  the  fiercest 
anathemas,  and  to  employ  that  name  itself  as  the  synonvm 
of  political  apostasy,  they  raised  up  between  themselves  and 
impartial  men  an  impassable  barrier,  by  evidencing  the  heat 
and  passion  of  disappointed  partizanship,  rather  than  the  sor¬ 
row  of  a  sound-hearted  and  large  philosophy.  But  we  must 
not  descant  on  these  points.  A  reference  was  needful  to  put 
our  readers  on  their  guard  against  the  bias  to  which  Lord 
Holland,  like  other  men  of  his  day,  was  liable ;  but  having 
accomplished  this,  we  shall  best  fulfil  our  vocation  by  intro¬ 
ducing  them  to  the  volume  itself,  by  means  of  a  few  illustrative 
extracts.  Perfect  impartiality  in  the  case  of  Burke  and  Pitt  is 
not  to  be  expected  from  the  ne])hew  and  disciple  of  Fox,  but 
there  is  no  appearance  of  intentional  misrepresentation.  The 
admirers  of  these  statesmen  may  complain  of  the  absence  of 
some  bright  colorings  from  their  portraits,  but  considering  the 
time  when,  and  the  circumstances  under  which,  the  portraits 
were  sketched,  they  betoken  an  honorable  solicitude  to  do 
justice  to  the  likenesses  taken.  Burke  is  early  introduced,  and 
the  following  description,  though  dealing  only  with  the  excejition- 
able  points  of  his  character,  is  not  fairly  oj)en  to  censure — 

‘  I  had  only  a  school-boy’s  acquaintance  with  !Mr.  Burke.  It  is  not  for 
me  to  correct  or  to  reconcile  the  contradictory  opinions,  entertained  by  his 
partisans  and  his  enemies,  of  his  views  and  conduct  at  that  period. 
Till  the  ccelesiastical  revenues  Avere  suppressed,  Burke  was  far  from  dis¬ 
approving  the  French  revolution.  But  wdiat  conclusion,  against  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  his  opinions,  is  drawn  from  the  fact?  An  extravagant  venera¬ 
tion  for  all  established  rites  and  ceremonies  in  religion  appears  to  have 
been  a  sentiment  long  and  deeply  rooted  in  his  mind.  It  arose,  indeed, 
from  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  some  establishment  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  society,  and  the  necessity  of  some  outward  show'  and  pomp  to  the 
maintenance  of  that  establishment,  rather  than  from  any  strong  predilec¬ 
tion  for  particular  tenets.  Mr.  Fox  has  more  than  once  assured  me,  that 
in  his  invectives  against  Mr.  Hastings*  indignities  to  the  Indian  priest¬ 
hood,  he  spoke  of  the  piety  of  the  Hindoos  with  admiration,  and  of  their 
holy  religion  and  sacred  functions  with  an  awe  bordering  on  devotion. 
The  seizure  of  the  property  of  the  clergy  in  France,  might  then  excite 
aliU'in  in  breasts  less  predisposed  to  sensibility  on  such  subjects.  It  was, 
in  the  judgment  of  many,  an  outrageous  violation  of  ])roperty ;  when, 
therefore,  it  professed  to  be  the  result  of  a  philosophy  which  denied  the 
usefulness  of  all  ecclesiastical  institutions,  rather  than  the  desperate  re¬ 
source  of  an  exhausted  exeheciuer,  it  suggested  a  train  of  apprehensions 
in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Burke,  who,  from  the  habitual  tenor  of  his  opinions, 
was  prepared  to  receive  such  impressions.  He  was,  too,  as  rational  friends 
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of  liberty  are  apt  to  be,  a  supporter  of  aristocracy,  in  the  favourable 
i^ense  of  that  word.  But  from  intimacy  with  some  of  the  most  amiable 
members  of  it,  and  from  the  long  habit  of  defending  them,  he  had  grown 
somewhat  superstitiously  attached  to  the  shape  which  it  has  assumed  in 
our  constitution  ;  and  from  temper  he  had  learnt  to  pay  an  absurd  degree 
of  reverence  to  those  appendages,  or  rather  abuses,  for  which  the  general 
benefits  of  the  system  may  otlcr  some  atonement,  but  which  nothing  but 
prejudice  or  adulation  can  seriously  regard  as  beauties  in  the  system  itself, 
lie  loved  to  exaggerate  everything:  when  exasperated  by  the  slightest 
opposition,  even  on  accidental  topics  of  conversation,  he  always  pushed 
his  principles,  his  opinions,  or  even  impressions  of  the  moment,  to  the 
extreme.  A  ludicrous  instance  may  illustrate  this  peculiarity.  When 
recommending  spermaceti  candles  (then  a  new'  invention)  for  their  cheap¬ 
ness,  he  somewhat  hastily  asserted  that  they  were  ecjual  in  brightness  and 
other  (jualities  to  the  best  w  ax  tapers  ;  but  w  hen  contradicted,  he  main¬ 
tained,  with  earnestness  and  even  with  vehemence,  that  they  were  in¬ 
finitely  better.  AVith  all  the  extent  of  knowledge,  and  all  the  depth  of 
thought,  which  he  could  apply  to  more  important  subjects,  he  was  on  them, 
as  in  trifles,  ecpially  peremptory,  extravagant,  impetuous,  and  overbearing. 
His  principles  led  him  to  condemn  the  French  revolution,  his  temper  to 
discard  all  candour  and  moderation  in  speaking  of  those  who  promoted 
or  approved  of  it.  Accidental  circumstances  conspired  wdth  his  natural 
violence  to  direct  his  alarms  at  its  progress  to  his  ow  n  country,  and  to 
convert  what  at  first  appeared  a  speculative  censure  of  a  foreign  event  into 
distrust  and  suspicion  of  those  w  ith  whom  he  had  hitherto  acted.  It  w^as 
not  long  before  he  charged  many  of  them  with  disaficction,  and  united 
himself,  and  some  few  who  followed  him,  with  those  whom  he  and  they 
had  constantly  opposed.’ — pp.  5 — 8. 

Sheridan  accelerated  the  rupture  that  was  inevitable,  but  few 
were  prepared  for  the  scene  enacted  on  the  Gth  of  May,  1791, 
when  the  Canada  Constitution  Bill  w  as  under  discussion.  Lord 
Holland  was  present  on  that  occasion,  and  there  is  no  material 
difference  betw’ecn  his  estimate  of  the  actors  and  that  of  the 
settled  judgment  of  posterity.  Burke’s  passion  obviously 
mastered  his  judgment,  when,  in  answ  er  to  the  whispered  appeal 
of  Fox,  lie  replied,  ‘  I  regret  to  say  there  is — I  know  the  value 
of  my  line  of  conduct;  1  have  indeed  made  a  great  sacrifice  ; 

1  have  done  my  duty  though  I  liave  lost  my  friend ;  there  is 
somctliing  in  the  detested  French  constitution  that  envenoms 
everything  it  touches.’  Fox  was  deeply^  touched.  It  w^as  some 
moments  before  he  could  reply’.  His  lacerated  heart  at  length, 
found  vent  in  tears,  and  when  he  sufficiently  mastered  himself 
to  speak,  he  poured  forth  an  chxpient  appeal  to  his  old  and 
venerated  friend,  reminded  him  of  their  past  attachment,  ac¬ 
knowledged  his  deep  obligations,  disavowed  intentional  offence, 
and  entreated  a  continuance  of  the  friendshi])  which  had  lasted 
‘  upwards  of  five-and-twenty  years,  for  the  last  twenty  of  which 
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they  bad  acted  together,  and  lived  on  terms  of  the  most  familiar 
intimacy/  The  appeal  was  vain,  and  these  two  statesmen,  so 
illustrious  in  their  talents  and  public  services,  and  hitherto 
so  united  in  policy,  were  from  this  moment  isolated  from 
each  other,  ‘  Nothing,^  says  Lord  Holland,  referring  to  this 
remarkable  scene,  ‘  can  be  more  false  than  the  account  of  that 
memorable  debate  in  Prior’s  ‘  Life  of  Burke/  From  this  day 
the  splendid  genius  of  Burke  was  lost  to  the  popular  cause. 
He  became  the  most  zealous  preacher  of  the  crusade  which 
Pitt  proclaimed  against  tlie  revolutionists  of  France,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  service  all  the  ardor  and  multifarious  knowledge 
by  which  his  masculine  intellect  was  distinguished.  Few  of  the 
men  whom  he  left  were  capable  of  judging  his  motives.  They 
saw  only  what  was  outward  and  visible,  mistook  intemperance 
and  want  of  discrimination  for  treachery,  and  charged  him 
with  crimes,  of  which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  he  was  ab¬ 
solutely  incapable.  Sheridan  was  one  of  these.  He  had  never 
liked  Burke.  His  vanity  w  as  probably  wounded  by  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  superiority  of  the  philosopher  of  Beaconsfield,  while 
his  dissipation  stood  rebuked  before  the  stern  morality  of  Burke. 
His  wit  and  sarcasm  were  mischievously  employed  in  throwing 
missiles  at  his  late  ally,  whose  irritable  temperament  was  thus 
inflamed,  as  his  pugnacity  was  awakened  and  confirmed. 
Sheridan  was  utterly  incapable  of  doing  justice  to  Burke. 
There  w’as  a  vast  gulf  between  the  two  men.  They  had  few 
points  in  common,  and  those  points  were  the  results  of  accident, 
not  the  leading  or  essential  elements  of  character.  The  sarcasms 
of  Sheridan,  industriously  propagated  by  party  organs,  were 
frequently  as  devoid  of  truth,  as  they  were  bitter  and  malicious. 

*  It  is  hard,’  he  said,  in  1793,  and  his  words  cannot  now’  be  read 
without  indignation,  ‘  that  he  whom  w  e  had  drummed  out  as  a 
deserter,  should  be  lurking  wdthin  our  lines  as  a  spy.’  Burke 
was  no  spy,  nor  had  the  whigs  driven  him  from  their  camp,  but 
the  utterance  of  such  speeches  by  those  who  were  in  the  coun¬ 
cils  of  Fox,  goes  far  to  account  for  the  estrangement,  which  did 
more  than  any  other  event  to  weaken  the  friends  of  constitu¬ 
tional  freedom.  Sheridan  was  no  favorite  with  Lord  Holland, 
nor  are  we  surprised  at  it.  His  parliamentary  services  gained 
him  a  prominent  position  among  the  whigs,  but  he  wanted  the 
first  element  of  integrity,  and  never  hesitated  to  avail  himself  of 
any  artifice  by  which  the  purpose  of  the  hour  could  be  accom¬ 
plished.  The  following  is  eminently  characteristic — 

•  In  the  ensuing  Febniary  I  moved  for  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the 
failure.  I  had  hardly  given  notice,  when  Mr.  Sheridan  gave  notice  of  a 
similar  motion  in  the  Commons,  and  fixed  a  day  preceding  that  which  1 
had  named.  He  came  over  to  Holland  House,  and  procured  from  me  all  the 
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materials  which  I  had  collected,  and  which  he  used  without  scruple.  He 
even  repeated,  word  for  word,  and  like  a  lesson,  a  long  paper  which  had 
been  confidentially  communicated  to  me,  and  which  I,  won  by  his  protes¬ 
tations  of  not  divulging  it,  had  imprudently  entrusted  to  him.  Such 
petty  tricks,  as  traits  of  a  singular  character,  may  be  w  orth  preserving ; 
but  it  is  right  to  add,  that  the  fascination  of  his  conversation,  and  the 
mixture  of  arehness  and  good  humour  with  which  he  defended  himself 
when  detected  or  attacked  for  such  artifices,  made  idl  who  knew  him,  and 
many  whom  he  injured  in  more  important  matters  than  such  trifles  as 
these,  in  some  measure  his  accomplices,  by  forgiving,  winking  at,  and 
encouraging  his  great  and  his  little  delinquencies.* — pp.  153,  154. 

Mr.  Fox’s  habits  resembled  too  closely,  in  some  respects, 
those  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  our  knowledge  of  this  fact  prevents 
surprise  at  the  little  effect  produced  by  his  parliamentary  elo¬ 
quence.  Whatever  may  be  alleged  to  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
hopeful  sign  that  the  people  of  this  country  require  the  public 
professions  of  their  statesmen  to  be  sustained  by  private  mora¬ 
lity.  No  man  can  attain  general  and  permanent  influence,  the 
integrity  of  whose  course  is  not  guaranteed  by  an  observance 
of  the  moralities  of  life.  We  rejoice  in  this.  It  is  proof  of  the 
general  soundness  of  our  countrymen,  and  is  entitled  to  respect. 
Men  may  call  it  hypocrisy,  methodism,  saintship,  or  what  they 
please,  but  it  betokens  a  higher  code  of  morals  than  prevails  on 
the  continent,  and  gives  us  data  on  which  to  calculate  a  more 
certain  and  hopeful  future.  Fox,  unhappily  for  himself  and  for 
his  country,  failed  on  this  point,  and  his  unrivalled  oratory,  the 
condensed  passion  with  which  he  addressed  the  legislature,  the 
rare  conjunction  he  exhibited  of  first-rate  powers,  failed  conse¬ 
quently  to  produce  an  adequate  result.  Men  looked  to  his 
private  life,  and  were  incredulous  of  the  professions  he  made 
in  public.  Right  or  wrong,  they  would  not  be  persuaded  that 
the  same  party  who  w’as  regardless  of  so  many  of  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  private  life,  was  to  be  confided  in  on  the  larger  and 
more  prominent  theatre  of  political  action.  Lord  Mahon 
relates,  that  before  Fox  attained  his  twenty-fifth  year,  his  father 
paid  his  debts,  amounting  to  the  enormous  sum  of  jC 140,000, 
contracted  mainly  at  the  gaming-table.*  The  same  habit  clung  to 
him  in  after  years ;  and  in  1793,  he  had  consequently  to  struggle 
with  pecuniary  embarrassment  as  w'ell  as  with  the  vexations  of  his 
political  situation.  From  these  perplexities  he  was  relieved  by 
the  generous  interposition  of  his  political  friends,  who  contri¬ 
buted  a  sufficient  sum  to  discharge  his  debts,  and  to  insure  him 
an  annuity  for  life.  The  subscription  was  raised  with  delicacy 
and  honor,  and  the  frankness  and  gratitude  with  which  it  was 


*  History  of  England,  vol.  v.  p.  497. 
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received  ‘  was  of  a  piece,*  says  his  nephew,  ‘  with  the  natural 
simplicity  of  his  character,  and  the  whole  transaction  was  surely 
one  of  the  most  honorable  that  ever  occurred  in  the  life  of  a 
public  man.  ...  I  should  add,’  his  lordship  continues, 
and  we  rejoice  in  the  statement,  ‘  that  Mr.  Fox,  notwithstanding 
his  early,  and,  with  the  exception  of  his  two  short  administra¬ 
tions,  uninterrupted  habits,  not  only  never  visited  Newmarket, 
but  never  played  after  he  had  been  thus  relieved  from  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  his  former  extravagance,  by  the  generous  interpo¬ 
sition  of  his  political  friends.  It  required,  no  doubt,  consider¬ 
able  fortitude  to  resist  a  vice,  in  which  he  had  so  long  and  so 
largely  indulged  ;  but  such  were  the  happy  elements  of  his 
temper  and  disposition,  that  the  recollection  of  stronger  excite¬ 
ments  never  deadened  in  him  the  relish  for  tamer  and  more 
innocent  amusements  and  pursuits.’ 

'J'herc  is  now  probably  no  difierence  of  opinion  on  the  seces¬ 
sion  of  the  whigs  from  parliament  in  1797.  It  was  an  ill- 
advised  and  mischievous  step,  which  reflected  no  credit  on  the 
sagacity  of  the  party,  and  accomplished  no  one  of  the  ends  it 
proposed.  As  in  other  like  cases,  it  was  the  result  of  various 
motives,  some  of  which  were  far  from  commendable.  Jjord 
ilolland's  sketch  of  its  private  history  will  be  read  with  inte¬ 
rest  : — 

‘  That  iiioasnrc,’  he  says,  ‘  in  which  Mr.  Fox  acquiesced  from  indo¬ 
lence  rather  than  from  judgment,  originated  chiefly  with  !Mr.  Grey,  Lord 
Lauderdale,  and  the  ])uke  of  llcdford.  ^Ir.  Grey,  naturally  im])atient, 
was  much  irritated  at  the  perpetual  misrepresentations  to  which  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Opposition  was  exposed  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  laughed 
at  l)y  Lauderdale — himself  excluded  as  an  unelected  Scotch  peer  from 
parliament — into  a  very  mistaken  notion  that  he  was  weary  of^tlie  labour 
ami  hopelessness  of  debate  and  attendance  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Lrskiue,  whose  attendance  in  the  House  of  Commons  interfered  much 
with  the  more  profitable  exertions  of  his  profession,  and  also  did  not  feed 
his  vanity,  with  so  much  additional  fame  as  an  orator  as  might  well  have 
been  expected,  was  earnest  and  vehement  for  retiring.  ^Ir.  Fox,  when 
the  j)ainful  division  of  the  party  in  1793  took  place,  and  when  his  debts 
had  been  discharged  by  friends  who  then  unfortunately  separated,  had 
wished  to  retire  from  public  life  altogether,  and  had  actually  taken  steps 
for  (putting  parliament.  He  rclimpiishcd  that  design,  partly,  no  doubt, 
from  the  secret  remonstrances  of  his  private  friends,  and  of  General  l  itz- 
patriek  in  particular,  but  chiefly  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  public,  and  of 
honour  to  those  who  in  his  conscience  he  thought  were  serving  the  cause 
of  freedom,  and  exposing  themselves  to  much  obloquy  ami  to  severe 
injury  by  so  doing.  His  generous  temper  could  not  reconcile  itself  to 
(putting  them  at  such  a  moment ;  when,  however,  those  very  persons 
thought  that  a  ('ompliance  with  his  inclinations  had  become  a  (luty,  he 
could  no  longer  resist  them.  He  coidd  not  press  them  to  attend  when 
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lie  felt  so  stroll"  a  desire  to  secede.  lie  warned  them,  however,  that  if 
he  once  took  leave  of  the  House,  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  bring 
him  back.  The  first  meeting  of  Opposition  that  I  ever  attended,  was 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  motion  with  which  they  were  to  secede 
from  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Lord  Guildford  and  General  Fitz¬ 
patrick  expressed  their  disapprobation  of  such  a  measure ;  but  the  former 
acknowledged  himself  to  be  so  bad  an  attendant,  that  he  had  hardly  a 
right  to  urge  others  to  persist  in  what  he  practised  so  little.  He  added, 
however,  that  if  they  resolved  to  secede,  he  for  one  would  never  set  his 
foot  in  the  House  of  Lords  again. 

‘  Other  meetings,  however,  were  held  previous  to  that  debate.  Among 
the  rest,  I  recollect  a  dinner  at  a  tavern,  at  which  Mr.  Tierney  and  many 
other  members  of  parliament  were  present.  Mr.  Tierney  had  lately 
seated  himself  for  Southwark  by  pleading  his  own  cause  before  two 
coiniiiittees,  and  persuading  them  to  declare  the  candidate  at  the  head  of 
the  poll  ineligible  on  the  score  of  bribery.  He  was,  as  Mr.  Courtenay 
said,  bound  to  love  minorities,  for  he  represented  one.  At  the  dinner  he 
offered  to  take  the  Chiltcrn  Hundreds,  but  declared  that  if  he  remained 
in  parliament,  he  must  and  would  continue  to  discharge  his  duty  by 
attendance.  He  spoke  openly,  and  did  his  utmost  to  prevail  on  Mr.  Fox 
and  his  friends  not  to  secede.  He  was  subsequently  much  blamed  for  this 
proceeding ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  his  attendance  was  sunieient 
to  defeat  the  object  of  secession.  It  is,  however,  equally  true  that  it  was 
an  obstacle  to  its  success,  of  which  those  who  adopted  it  were  previously 
aware.  Mr.  Fox,  at  the  dinner  to  which  I  allude,  with  his  usual  candour 
and  good  humour,  acknowledged  that  the  onus  probaudi  lay  with  the 
seecders.  “  AVe,”  said  he,  “  have  to  explain  to  Mr.  Tierney  why  we 
leave  the  House  of  Commons,  not  Mr.  Tierney  to  account  to  us  for  stay¬ 
ing  there.’*  Mr.  Sheridan  attended  none  of  these  meetings.  He  dis¬ 
approved  of  the  secession,  yet  he  was  among  the  loudest  in  condemning 
Tierney’s  attendance,  and  spreading  a  distrust  of  his  motives.  He,  in 
truth,  speculated  on  Mr.  Fox’s  going  out  of  parliament ;  and  his  vanity 
or  jealousy  made  him  always  harbour  a  secret  wish  to  be  member  for 
AVcstiuinster.  Lord  Lansdownc  never  conccaleil  his  disapprobation  of 
the  seecders :  he  said  to  me,  “  Is  your  uncle  aware  of  what  he  is  doing  ? 
Secession  means  rebellion,  or  it  is  nonsense.”  ’ — pp.  S  I-Dl. 

The  following  relates  an  occurrence  now  hap])ily  rare,  which 
made  much  noise  at  the  time,  and  throws  no  verv  creditable 
light  on  the  mortality  of  the  day.  If  the  ‘  abuse’  to  which  refer¬ 
ence  is  made  related  to  the  day  simply,  and  not  to  the  fact 
itself,  then  there  is  ground  for  the  disparaging  epithet  em¬ 
ployed.  But  if  the  occurence  of  the  duel  on  a  Sunday  was 
referred  to  only  in  the  way  of  aggravation,  then  his  lordshij) 
may  wisely  have  withheld  it.  At  any  time,  and  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  modern  duel  is  a  monstrous  and  most  j)alpable 
violation  of  the  ethics  and  spirit  of  Christianity  ;  but  it  wears 
an  air  of  special  impiety  when  perpetrated  on  the  day  which 
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all  Christian  men  have  consecrated  to  religious  worship.  But 
to  our  narrative : — 

*  Mr.  Pitt’s  irritability  to  Mr.  Tierney  was  near  involving  more  fatal 
consequences.  Mr.  Tierney,  I  have  been  told,  annexed  a  meaning  to  Mr. 

Pitt’s  w'ords  w  hich  they  w  ere  not  meant  to  convey ;  but  the  latter’s 
imperious  manner  of  refusing  all  explanation,  when  called  u}X)n  by  a 
member  (Mr.  Wigley),  made  it  difficult  for  Mr.  Tierney  not  to  resent  his 
language.  The  circumstances  of  the  duel  are  w’ell  known.  It  was  fought 
on  a  Sunday,  a  circumstance  which  gave  a  handle  to  much  vulgar  abuse 
against  ^Mr.  Pitt.  He  did,  indeed,  urge  the  necessity  of  fighting  imme- 
diaUdy  if  at  all,  because  it  w  as  not  proper  for  one  in  his  situation  to 
maintain  any  protracted  correspondence  on  such  a  subject.  Never  did 
tw’o  men  meet  more  ignorant  of  the  use  of  their  weapons.  Mr.  Pitt,  on 
being  cautioned  by  his  second  to  take  care  of  his  pistols,  as  they  were 
“  hair  triggers,”  is  said  to  have  held  them  up,  and  remarked  that  “  he 
saw  no  hair.”  They  fought  near  a  gibbet  on  wdiich  the  body  of  the  male¬ 
factor  Abershaw  was  yet  suspended ;  and  I  have  been  assured  by  a 
person,*  whom  anxiety  about  the  event,  of  which  he  had  been  apprised, 
had  drawn  to  the  place,  that  in  a  gravel  pit  within  a  few’  yards  of  the 
ground,  an  assignation  of  a  very  different  sort  between  a  lover  and  a 
compliant  mistress  completed  this  group  of  human  life.  Mr.  Tierney’s  ' 
second.  General  Walpole,  leaped  over  the  furee  bushes  for  joy  when  Mr. 

Pitt  fired  in  the  air.  Some  time,  however,  elapsed,  and  some  discussion 
between  the  seconds  took  place,  before  the  aftair  was  finally  and  amicably 
adjusted,  hir.  Pitt  vciy  consistently  insisted  on  one  condition,  which 
was  in  itself  reasonable,  that  he  was  not  to  quit  the  ground  w  ithout  the 
whole  matter  being  completely  terminated.  On  Mr.  Tierney’s  return 
home,  he  related  the  event  to  his  wife.  That  lady,  who  was  much 
attached  to  her  husband,  although  she  saw'  him  safe  before  her,  fainted 
away  at  the  relation ;  a  strange  but  not  uncommon  effect  produced  by 
the  discovery  of  events  which,  known  at  the  time,  would  have  excited 
strong  emotions.  The  danger  to  Mr.  Tierney  had  indeed  been  great. 

Had  Mr.  Pitt  fallen,  the  fury  of  the  times  w  ould  probably  have  condemned 
him  to  exile  or  death,  without  reference  to  the  provocation  which  he  had 
received,  and  to  the  sanction  which  custom  had  given  to  the  redress  he 
sought.’ — pp.  110-143. 

Mr.  Grattan,  it  is  well  known,  had  sustained  an  honorable 
part  in  the  Irish  Commons.  He  w  as  a  zealous  opponent  of  the 
l^nion,  and  did  all  which  patriotism  could  accomplish  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  extinction  of  a  national  legislature.  His  genius  and 
virtues,  however,  availed  little  against  the  wholesale  corruption 
of  the  English  minister.  The  tide  w  as  too  strong  to  he  resisted, 
and  he  could  only  mourn  in  very  bitterness  of  heart  at  the 
political  profligacy  he  witnessed.  He  did  his  own  part  nobly, 
but  the  gold  of  England  was  too  powerful  for  Irish  patriotism. 


*  Lord  Grey. 
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Pitt  accomplished  his  object  by  the  most  nefarious  means; 
but  whether  the  benefits  secured  were  not  purchased  too  dearly 
by  the  sacrifice  of  the  last  shreds  of  Irish  political  integrity 
may  well  be  doubted.  The  jmrt  acted  by  Grattan  insured 
him  the  enmity  of  the  English  ministers.  They  denied  his 
genius,  caricatured  his  person,  and  amused  themselves  and 
their  followers  by  grotesque  descriptions  of  his  voice  and 
demeanor.  II is  appearance,  therefore,  in  the  imperial  parlia¬ 
ment  was  anticipated  by  his  friends  with  apprehension,  and  the 
following  notice  of  his  reception  affords  gratifying  evidence  of 
the  power  of  genius  and  of  public  virtue  to  bear  down  the 
strongest  antipathies : — 

‘Mr.  G rattan  was  introduced  into  parliament,  and  made  his  first 
appearance  in  the  English  House  of  Commons  on  this  occasion,  lie  had 
been  basely  calumniated  in  his  own  country  during  the  troubles,  and  he 
was  deeply  mortified  at  the  extinction  of  the  Irish  parliament.  His 
health  had  suffered,  and  it  had  been  a  fashion  for  some  years  in  England 
to  relate  in  derision  the  peculiarities  of  his  manner,  jdiraseology,  and 
style,  without  doing  justice  to  the  unrivalled  w  isdom  of  his  views,  eleva¬ 
tion  of  his  sentiments,  fancy,  imagery,  and  wit  of  his  language.  He  rose 
ill  a  house  prepared  to  laugh  at  him,  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Canning,  both  of  whom  had  treated  him  w  ith  scorn,  and  with  a  manner 
and  voice  much  exposed  to  ridicule  everywhere,  but  more  especially  so  in 
an  assembly  which  had  never  been  familiarized  to  it,  had  no  experience  of 
the  sense  and  genius  by  which  these  defects  W’cre  redeemed,  and  has,  at 
all  times,  been  remarkable  for  great  reluctance  in  confirming  reputations 
for  oratory  elsewhere  obtained.  When  he  rose,  curiosity  w  as  excited,  and 
one  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop  in  that  crowded  house.  It  required, 
indeed,  intense  attention  to  catch  the  strange  and  long  deep-fetched 
whisper  in  which  he  began ;  and  I  could  sec  the  incipient  smile  curling  on 
Mr.  Pitt’s  lips,  at  the  brevity  and  antithesis  of  his  sentences,  his  grotesque 
gesticulations,  peculiar  and  almost  foreign  accent,  and  arch  articulation 
and  countenance.  As  he  proceeded,  how  ever,  the  sneers  of  his  opponents 
were  softened  into  courtesy  and  attention,  and,  at  length,  settled  in 
delight  and  admiration.  !Mr.  Pitt  beat  time  to  tlie  artificial  but  har¬ 
monious  cadence  of  his  periods,  and  Mr.  Canning’s  countenance  kindled 
at  the  brightness  of  a  fancy,  which  in  glitter  fully  equalled,  in  real  warmth 
aiul  power  far  exceeded  his  own.  Never  w'as  triumph  more  conqdetc. 

‘  It  was  really  delightful  to  see  an  honest  man  recover,  by  dint  of 
genius  and  spirit,  that  station  in  the  estimation  of  mankind  of  which 
detraction  had  for  a  season,  to  appearance,  dispossessed  him.  It  gratified 
the  Irish  to  find  that  their  popular  orator  could  inspire  even  Englishmen 
with  admiration,  and  that  the  zeal  wdth  whicli  they  idolised  his  eftusions 
ceased  to  be  a  topic  of  ridicule  tlie  moment  the  object  was  known  in  the 
bnion  Parliament. 

‘  Among  the  many  eccentricities  that  distinguished  Mr.  Grattan  as  an 
orator,  nothing  was  more  remarkable  than  this  apparent  contradiction. 
He  was  artificial  in  manner,  in  utterance,  in  pronunciation,  and  in  style; 
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and  yet  he  breathed  such  a  spirit  of  benevolence,  such  a  warmtli  of 
feelinfc,  and  such  sincerity  of  principle,  into  all  his  speeches,  that,  like 
Mr.  Tox  himself,  he  won  as  much  on  the  atl’ections  as  on  the  under¬ 
standing  of  his  audience.  From  this  period  he  became  a  favourite  of  the 
House :  they  not  only  admired  his  orations,  but  revered  the  man.  Thev 
treated  him,  even  in  the  decline  of  his  powers,  with  a  deference  and 
tenderness  that  nothing  but  a  long  tenor  of  honourable  conduct  and 
many  proofs  of  an  amiable  disposition  can  command  or  deserve.’ — pi) 
198—202. 

Reference  is  made  by  Lord  Holland  to  an  account  of  the 
illness  and  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  ‘  Annual  Register’  of  180(). 
It  is  said  to  be  marked  by  ‘  singular  precision,’  and  to  have 
been  taken  in  substance  from  Dr.  Bayley,  the  medical  attendant 
of  the  statesman : — 

*  I  mention  it,  because  a  tale  relating  to  the  circumstances  of  his  death 
was  fabricated  by  ^Ir.  Hose,  and  delivered  in  his  place  in  parliament.  As 
Mr.  Hose  was  his  intimate  associate  and  steady  partisan,  and  his  account 
was  uncontradicted  in  the  House,  it  might  very  reasonably  obtain  credit 
with  posterity.  Air.  Pitt  was  represented  by  this  unscrnpuloiis  and  inju- 
dious  encomiast  to  have  exclaimed,  in  the  agonies  of  death,  “  Save  iny 
country — save  my  country^  I”  and  then  to  have  gone  through  his  devo¬ 
tions,  and  taken  the  sacrament  with  the  most  fervent  and  edifying 
piety.  In  all  this  there  was  not  one  word  of  truth  :  for  some  days  before 
his  death,  his  fever  had  rendered  him  nearly  insensible,  and  during  tlic 
last  twenty-four  hours  he  w^as  actually  speechless.  As  to  religious  obser¬ 
vances,  lie  at  all  times  complied  with  the  customs  of  the  world,  but 
neither  felt  nor  aft'ected  any  extraordinary  zeal  or  devotion.  Air.  Canning 
was  disgusted  at  the  effrontery  of  Air.  Pose,  and  left  the  House,  after 
obseiwdng  to  his  neighbour,  that  the  value  of  historical  testimony  was 
impaired  by  seeing  that  a  lie  could  pass  uncontradicted  in  the  presence  of 
hundreds  who  knew'  it  to  be  false.’ — pp.  207,  208. 

With  another  brief  extract  wc  must  close.  Air.  AVvndbam, 
though  not  belonging  to  the  first  class,  was  a  prominent  poli¬ 
tician  at  the  cominencement  of  the  jiresent  centurv,  and 
possessed  many  qualities  wrliich  insured  parliamentarv  in¬ 
fluence.  The  follow  ing  sketch  exhibits  wdth  much  accuracvtlic 
more  prominent  features  of  this  distinguished  senator : — 

‘  Though  so  frccpiently  divided  in  opinions.  Air.  Wyndham  and  Mr. 
Fox  were  in  temper,  manner,  tastes,  and  pursuits,  admirably  adapted  to 
one  another.  A  disdain,  or  rather  loathing,  of  all  cant  and  liypocrisy  was 
a  prominent  feature  in  the  character  of  both.  Air.  Wyndham,  indeed, 
was  neither  so  easy  in  his  disposition,  nor  so  affectionate  or  gentle  in 
his  nature;  but  he  had,  in  appearance  at  least,  the  same  frankness  and 
fearlessness  of  charaetcr;  the  same,  and  even  greater,  readiness  to  con¬ 
verse  on  all  subjects  of  literature  and  philosophy.  He  had  even  a  more 
active,  though  not  an  equally  powerful,  spirit  of  inquiry  than  AI  r.  Fox.  Ill 
knowledge  of  men,  and  yet  more  in  the  management  of  them,  he  was 
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wofully  inferior,  not  only  to  Mr.  Fox,  but  to  many  persons  wbo  in  all 
other  respects  could  bear  no  comparison  with  either.  He  had,  indeed, 
many  other  grievous  defects,  which  in  the  course  of  these  papers,  I  may 
be  called  upon  to  describe  and  .acknowledge ;  but  he  united  withal  the 
qualities  of  an  orator,  a  philosopher,  a  scholar,  and  a  companion,  more 
tlian  any  public  man,  Mr.  Fox  excepted,  that  1  have  been  acquainted 
with. 

‘  llis  conversation,  agreeable  to  all  men,  was  peculiarly  so  to  !Mr.  Fox. 
It  was  remarkable,  that  with  all  his  passionate  devotion  to  certain  autho¬ 
rities,  his  bitter  personal  resentments  against  some  public  characters,  and 
his  unconquerable  and  silly  prejudices  on  many  important  topics,  his  appe¬ 
tite  for  discussion  was  such,  that  he  w’ould  often  converse  on  his  most 
rooted  opinions  with  wonderful  temper  and  candour,  and  seem  even  for  a 
time  to  acknowledge  the  force  of  arguments  direeted  against  them.  !Mr. 
Fox  could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  suppress,  and  hardly  to  soften,  his 
opposition  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  lie  had,  at  the  conuiience- 
inent  of  those  discussions,  been  one  of  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  the 
abolition ;  but  the  French  revolution  had  intervened.  The  fear  of  any¬ 
thing  like  the  extension  of  freedom  at  that  era  had  led  him  to  oppose  the 
abolitionists,  and  he  had  been  much  extolled  for  the  boldness  of  his  oppo¬ 
sition.  To  the  praise  of  despising  popularity,  his  vanity  was  never  insen¬ 
sible,  and  that  weakness,  perhaps  full  as  much  as  any  real  opinion  on  the 
subject,  gained  him  the  unenviable  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  most 
pertinacious  opposers  of  a  great  act  of  justice ;  and  one  of  the  last  stick¬ 
lers  for  a  traffic  horrible  to  humanity,  and  condemned  alike  by  sound 
philosophy  and  by  safe  or  enlightened  policy.* — pp,  223-225. 

The  extracts  we  have  given  will  enable  our  readers  to  judge 
of  the  character  and  worth  of  this  volume.  It  is  not  a  continu¬ 
ous  history,  but  a  notice  of  the  more  prominent  personages  and 
events  with  which  the  noble  author  was  associated.  The 
sketches  which  it  contains  must,  in  fairness,  be  viewed  from  his 
position,  and  due  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  disturbing 
inllucnce  of  private  friendship  and  of  party  association.  There 
is  an  almost  entire  absence  of  dates,  w’hich  is  much  to  be  dc- 
I)lored,  and  a  frc(pient  hiatus  in  the  narrative,  which  occasion¬ 
ally  renders  it  somewhat  difficult  to  apprehend  the  writer’s 
reference.  These  deductions,  however,  with  others  which  we 
liavc  noticed,  are  very  slight,  and  we  have  no  hesitation,  there¬ 
fore,  in  recommending  the  w  ork  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers. 
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Akt.  IV. — Bepreseniatite  Men.  By  Balpli  A\akIo  Emerson.  London: 

Iloutlcdge  and  Co. 

1'rom  8t.  Anselm  to  Mr.  Emerson,  from  the  Acta  Sanctorum  to 
the  ‘  Representative  Men so  far  in  seven  centuries  we  liave 
travelled.  The  races  of  the  old  Ideals  have  become  extinct 
like  the  Preadamite  Saurians ;  and  here  are  our  new  ])atteni 
specimens  on  which  we  are  to  look,  and  take  comfort  and 
encouragement  to  ourselves. 

The  philosopher,  tlie  poet,  the  sceptic,  the  man  of  the  world, 
the  writer ;  these  are  the  present  moral  categories,  the  summa 
fjenera  of  human  greatness  as  Mr.  Emerson  arranges  them. 
E'rom  every  j)oint  of  vie^v  an  exceptionable  catalogue.  They 
are  all  thinkers  to  begin  with  except  one ;  and  thought  is  but  a 
poor  business  compared  to  action.  Saints  did  not  earn  canoni¬ 
zation  by  the  number  of  their  folios ;  and  if  the  necessities  of 
the  times  are  now’  driving  our  best  men  out  of  action  into  jdiilo- 
sophy  and  verse-making,  so  much  the  worse  for  them  and  so 
much  the  worse  for  the  world.  While  again,  significantly,  the 
one  pattern  actor,  ‘  the  man  of  the  world,’  is  Napoleon  Rona- 
))arte,  not  in  the  least  a  person,  as  w  e  are  most  of  us  at  ]nesent 
feeling,  whose  example  the  w’orld  desires  to  see  followed. 
Mr.  Emerson  would  have  done  better  if  he  had  kept  to  his  ow  n 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  He  is  paying  his  own  countrymen  hut  a 
poor  compliment  by  coming  exclusively  to  Europe  for  his 
heroes ;  and  he  would  be  doing  us  in  Europe  more  real  good 
by  a  great  deal,  if  he  would  tell  us  something  of  the  back¬ 
woodsmen  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  However,  to  let  it  pass;  it 
is  not  our  business  here  to  quarrel  either  with  him  or  his  book’; 
and  the  book  stands  at  the  head  of  our  article  rather  because 
it  ])resents  a  very  noticeable  deficiency  of  which  its  writer  is 
either  unaware  or  careless. 

These  five  predicables,  as  the  logician  would  call  them,  what 
are  they  ?  Arc  they  ultimate  genera  refusing  to  be  classified 
further  ?  or  is  there  any  other  larger  type  of  greatness  under 
which  they  fall  ?  In  the  naturalist’s  catalogue,  poet,  scejitic,  and 
the  rest  w  ill  all  be  classified  as  men — man  being  an  intelligible 
entity.  Has  Mr.  Emerson  any  similar  clear  idea  of  great 
man  or  good  man?  If  so,  where  is  he?  what  is  he?  It  is 
desirable  that  we  should  know’.  Men  will  not  get  to  heaven 
because  they  lie  under  one  or  other  of  these  prcdicables.  hat 
is  that  siqireme  type  of  character  which  is  in  itself  good  or 
great,  unqualified  w  ith  any  farther  differentia  9  Is  there  any 
such  ?  and  if  there  be,  where  is  the  representative  of  this  {  It 
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may  be  said  that,  as  the  generic  man  exists  nowhere  in  an  ideal 
unity,  but  if  considered  at  all,  must  be  abstracted  from  the 
various  sorts  of  men,  black  and  white,  tame  or  savage  ,so  if  w^e 
would  know  what  a  great  man  or  a  good  man  means,  w^e  must 
look  to  some  specific  line  in  which  he  is  good,  and  abstract 
our  general  idea ;  and  that  is  very  w  ell,  provided  w’e  know 
what  w  e  are  about ;  provided  we  understand,  in  our  abstracting, 
how'  to  get  the  essential  idea  distinctly  out  before  ourselves, 
without  entangling  ourselves  in  the  accidents.  Human  excel¬ 
lence,  after  all  the  teaching  of  the  last  eighteen  hundred  years, 
ought  to  be  something  palpable  by  this  time.  It  is  the  one 
thing  which  we  are  all  taught  to  seek  and  to  aim  at  forming  in 
ourselves  ;  and  if  re])rcsentative  men  are  good  for  anything  at 
all,  it  can  only  be,  not  as  they  represent  merely  curious  combi¬ 
nation  of  phenomena,  but  as  showing  us  in  a  completely 
realized  form  what  we  arc,  every  single  one  of  us,  equally  in¬ 
terested  in  understanding.  It  is  not  the  ‘great  man’  as  ‘  man 
of  the  world’  that  we  care  for,  but  the  ‘  man  of  the  world  ’  as  a 
‘  great  man’ — which  is  a  very  different  thing.  Having  to  live 
in  this  world,  how  to  live  greatly  there  is  the  question  for  us  ; 
not,  how,  being  great,  we  can  cast  our  greatness  in  a  worldly 
mould.  There  may  be  endless  successful  ‘  men  of  the  world’ 
w  ho  are  mean  or  little  enough  all  the  w  hile  ;  and  the  Emersonian 
attitude  will  confuse  success  with  greatness,  or  turn  our  ethics 
into  a  chaos  of  absurdity.  So  it  is  with  everything  which 
man  undertakes  and  works  in.  Life  has  grown  complicated  ; 
and  for  one  employment  in  old  times  there  are  a  hundred  now\ 
But  it  is  not  they  which  arc  anything,  but  we — we  are  the  end ; 
they  are  but  the  means,  the  material,  like  the  clay,  or  the  marble, 
or  the  bronze  in  which  the  sculj)tor  carves  his  statue.  The 
form  is  everything;  and  if  it  be,  what  is  the  form?  From 
nursery  to  ])ulpit  every  teacher  rings  on  the  one  note — 
be  good,  be  noble,  be  men.  AVhat  is  goodness  then  ?  and  what 
is  nobleness ?  and  where  are  the  examples?  We  do  not  say 
that  there  are  none.  God  forbid  !  That  is  not  what  we  arc 
meaning  at  all.  If  the  earth  had  ceased  to  boar  men  jdeasant 
in  God’s  sight,  it  would  have  passed  away  like  the  cities  in  the 
plain.  But  who  are  they  ?  which  are  they  ?  how'  arc  we  to 
know’  them  ?  They  are  our  leaders  in  this  life  campaigning  of 
ours.  If  w’c  could  see  them,  we  would  follow  them,  and  save 
ourselves  many  and  many  a  fall,  and  many  an  enemy  whom  we 
could  have  avoided,  if  we  had  known  of  him.  It  cannot  be 
that  the  thing  is  so  simple,  when  names  of  highest  reputation 
are  wrangled  over,  and  such  poor  counterfeits  are  mobbed  with 
applauding  followers.  In  art  and  science  we  can  detect  the 
charlatan,  but  in  life  we  do  not  recognise  him  so  readily — w’e 
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do  not  recognise  the  charlatan,  and  we  do  not  recognise  the 
true  man.  Rajah  Brooke  is  alternately  a  hero  or  a  pirate, 
and  fifty  of  the  best  men  among  us  are  likely  to  have  fifty 
opinions  on  the  merits  of  Elizabeth  or  Cromwell. 

But  surely,  men  say,  it  is  simple.  The  commandments  are 
simple.  It  is  not  that  ])eople  do  not  know,  but  that  they  will 
not  act  up  to  what  they  know.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  this  in 
sermons,  and  elsewhere ;  and  of  course,  as  everybody’s  expe¬ 
rience  will  tell  him,  there  is  a  great  deal  too  much  reason  why 
we  should  hear  of  it.  But  there  are  two  sorts  of  duty,  positive 
and  negative ;  what  we  ought  to  do,  and  what  we  ought  not  to 
do.  To  the  latter  of  these  conscience  is  pretty  much  awake ; 
but  by  cunningly  concentrating  its  attention  to  it,  has  contrived 
to  forget  altogether  that  any  other  sort  of  duty  exists  at  all. 

*  Doing  wrong’  is  breaking  a  commandment  which  forbids  us 
to  do  some  particular  thing.  That  is  all  the  notion  which  in 
common  language  is  attached  to  the  idea.  Do  not  kill,  steal, 
lie,  swear,  commit  adultery,  or  break  the  Lord’s  day — these  arc 
the  commandments,  very  simple,  doubtless,  and  easy  to  be 
known.  But  after  all,  what  are  they  ?  They  arc  no  more  than 
the  very  first  and  rudimental  conditions  of  goodness.  Obe¬ 
dience  to  them  is  not  more  than  a  small  part  of  what  is  required 
of  us ;  it  is  no  more  than  the  foundation  on  which  the  super¬ 
structure  of  character  is  to  be  raised.  To  go  through  life,  and 
plead  at  the  end  of  it  that  we  have  not  broken  any  of  these 
commandments,  is  but  what  the  unprofitable  servant  did,  who 
ke})t  his  talent  carefully  unspent,  and  yet  was  sent  to  outer  dark¬ 
ness  for  his  uselessness.  Suppose  these  commandments  obeyed. 
What  then  ?  It  is  but  a  small  portion  of  our  time  which,  wc 
will  hope,  is  spent  in  resisting  temptation  to  break  them. 
What  are  wc  to  do  with  the  rest  of  it  ?  Or  suppose  them  (and 
this  is  a  high  step,  indeed)  resolved  into  love  of  God  and  love 
of  our  neighbour.  Suppose  we  know  that  it  is  our  duty  to  love 
our  neighbour  as  ourselves.  What  are  wc  to  do,  then,  for  our 
neighbour,  besides  abstaining  from  doing  him  injury  ?  Tho 
saints  knew  very  well  what  the?/  were  to  do ;  but  our  duties,  we 
sup])ose,  lie  in  a  different  direction  ;  and  it  docs  not  appear 
that  wc  liavc  found  them.  ‘  We  have  duties  so  positive  to  our 
neighbour,’  says  Bishop  Butler,  ‘  that  if  wc  give  more  of  our 
time  and  of  our  attention  to  ourselves  and  our  own  matters  than 
is  our  just  due,  we  are  taking  what  is  not  ours,  and  are  guilty  of 
fraud.’  What  docs  Bishop  Butler  mean  ?  It  is  easy  to  answer 
generally.  In  detail,  it  is  not  only  difficult,  it  is  inqiossihlc,  to 
answer  at  all.  The  modern  world  savs — ‘  Mind  your  own 
business,  and  leave  others  to  take  care  of  theirs.’  And  whoever 
among  us  aspires  to  more  than  the  negative  abstaining  from 
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wrong,  is  left  to  his  own  guidance.  There  is  no  help  for  him, 
no  instruction,  no  modern  ideal  which  shall  be  to  him  what  the 
heroes  were  to  the  young  Greek  or  Homan,  or  the  martyrs  to 
the  middle  age  Christian.  There  is  neither  track  nor  foot¬ 
print  in  the  course  which  he  will  have  to  follow,  while,  as  in  the 
old  fairy  tale,  the  hillside  which  he  is  climbing  is  strew’cd  with 
black  stones  enough,  with  their  thousand  voices  mocking  at 
him.  We  have  no  moral  criterion,  no  idea,  no  counsels  of  per¬ 
fection  ;  and  surely  this  is  the  reason  why  education  is  so  little 
prosperous  with  us ;  because  the  only  education  w;orth  any¬ 
thing  is  the  education  of  character,  and  wo  cannot  educate  a 
character  unless  we  have  some  notion  of  what  wo  would  form. 
Young  men,  as  we  know,  are  more  easily  led  than  driven.  It 
is  a  very  old  story,  that  to  forbid  this  and  that  (so  curious  and 
contradictory  is  our  nature)  is  to  stimulate  a  desire  to  do  it. 
But  place  before  a  boy  a  figure  of  a  noble  man ;  let  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  he  has  earned  his  claim  to  be  called  noble  be 
such  as  the  boy  himself  sees  round  himself ;  let  him  see  this 
man  rising  over  his  temptation,  and  following  life  victoriously, 
and  beautifully  forward,  and  depend  on  it,  you  will  kindle 
his  heart  as  no  threat  of  punishment  here  or  anywhere  will 
kindle  it. 

People  complain  of  the  sameness  in  the  *  Lives  of  the 
Saints.’  It  is  that  very  sameness  which  is  the  secret  of  their 
excellence.  There  is  a  sameness  in  the  heroes  of  the  ‘  Iliad 
there  is  a  sameness  in  the  historical  heroes  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  A  man  is  great  as  he  contends  best  with  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  age,  and  those  who  fight  best  with  the  same 
circumstances,  of  course  grow"  like  each  other.  And  so  with 
our  own  age,  if  we  really  could  have  the  lives  of  our  best 
men  written  for  us  (and  written  well  by  men  who  knew  what 
to  look  for,  and  what  it  was  on  which  they  should  insist),  they 
would  be  just  as  like  as  each  other  too,  and  would  for  that  rea¬ 
son  be  of  such  infinite  usefulness.  They  would  not  be  like 
the  old  Ideals.  Times  are  changed;  they  were  one  thing,  we 
have  to  be  another — their  enemies  are  not  ours.  There  is  a 
moral  metemjisychosis  in  the  change  of  era,  and  probably  no 
lineament  of  form  or  feature  remains  identical ;  yet  surely  not 
because  less  is  demanded  of  us — not  less — but  more — more, 
as  we  are  again  and  again  told  on  Sundays  from  the  pulpits. 
It  they  would  but  tell  us  in  what  that  ‘  more’  consists.  The 
loftiest  teaching  w’e  ever  hear,  is,  that  we  are  to  work  in  the 
spirit  of  love ;  but  our  teachers  remain  in  their  generalities, 
while  action  divides  and  divides  into  ever  smaller  details.  It 
IS  as  if  the  church  said  to  the  painter  or  to  the  musician,  whom 
she  was  training,  you  must  work  in  the  spirit  of  love  and  in 
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the  spirit  of  truth  ;  and  then  adding,  that  the  catholic  ])ainting 
or  the  catholic  music  was  what  he  was  not  to  imitate,  su])])osed 
that  she  had  sent  him  out  into  the  world  equipped  fully  for 
his  enterprise. 

And  what  comes  of  this  ?  Emersonianism  has  come, 
modern  Hagiology  has  come,  and  Ainsworth  novels  and 
Bulwer  novels,  and  a  thousand  more  unclean  spirits.  We 
have  cast  out  the  catholic  devil,  and  the  puritan  swe])t  the 
house  and  garnished  it,  but  as  yet,  we  do  not  see  any  symptoms 
showing  of  a  heialthy  incoming  tenant,  and  there  may  be  worse 
states  than  Catholicism.  If  we  wanted  proof  of  the  utter  spiritual 
disintegration  into  which  we  have  fallen,  it  would  be  enough 
that  we  have  no  biographies — we  do  not  mean  that  we  have  no 
written  lives  of  our  fellow^  creatures ;  there  are  enough  and  to 
spare.  But  not  any  one  is  there  in  which  the  ideal  tenden¬ 
cies  of  this  age  can  be  discerned  in  their  true  lofty  form  ;  not 
one,  or  hardly  any  one,  which  we  could  place  in  a  young 
man’s  hands,  with  such  warm  confidence  as  would  let  us  say 
of  it :  ‘  Read  that,  there  is  a  man — such  a  man  as  you  ought  to 
be ;  read  it,  meditate  on  it ;  see  what  he  was,  and  how  he 
made  himself  what  he  was,  and  try  and  be  yourself  like  him.’ 
This,  as  we  saw  lately,  is  what  Catholicism  did.  It  had  its 
one  broad  type  of  perfection,  which  in  countless  thousands  of 
instances  was  j)erpetually  reproducing  itself — a  type  of  cha¬ 
racter  not  especially  belonging  to  any  one  ])rofession  ;  it  was 
a  type  to  which  priest  and  layman,  knight  or  bishop,  king  or 
peasant  might  equally  aspire.  Men  of  all  sorts  aspired  to  it, 
and  men  of  all  sorts  attained  to  it ;  and  as  fast  as  she  had 
realizxd  them  (so  to  say)  the  church  took  them  in  her 
arms,  and  held  them  uj)  before  the  world  as  fresh  and  fresh 
examples  of  victory  over  the  devil.  This  is  what  that  church 
was  able  to  do,  and  it  is  what  we  cannot  do ;  and  yet  till  we 
can  learn  to  do  it,  no  education  which  we  can  offer  has  any 
chance  of  prospering.  Perfection  is  not  easy ;  it  is  of  all 
things  most  difficult ;  difficult  to  know  and  difficult  to  practice. 
Rules  of  life  will  not  do  ;  even  if  our  analysis  of  life  in  all 
its  possible  forms  were  as  complete  as  it  is  in  fact  rudimentary, 
they  would  still  be  inefficient.  The  philosophy  of  the  thing 
might  be  understood,  but  the  practice  would  be  as  fiir  off  as 
ever.  In  life,  as  in  art  and  as  in  mechanics,  the  only  profitable 
teaching  is  the  teaching  by  exanqile  ;  your  mathematician,  or 
your  man  of  science,  may  discourse  excellently  on  the  steam 
engine,  yet  he  cannot  make  one ;  he  cannot  make  a  bolt  or  a 
screw.  The  master  workman  in  the  engine  room  does  not 
teach  his  apprentice  the  theory  of  expansion,  or  of  atmo¬ 
spheric  pressure ;  he  guides  his  hand  upon  the  turncock,  he 
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practises  his  eye  upon  the  index,  and  he  leaves  the  science  to 
follow  when  the  practice  has  become  mechanical.  So  it  is  with 
everything  which  man  learns  to  do,  and  yet  for  the  art  of  arts, 
the  trade  of  trades,  for  ///c,  we  content  ourselves  with  teaching 
our  children  the  catechism  and  the  commandments  ;  we 
preach  them  sermons  on  the  good  of  being  good,  and  the  evil 
of  being  evil ;  in  our  higher  education  we  advance  to  the 
theory  of  habit  and  the  freedom  of  the  will ;  and  then  when 
failure  follows  ladurc,  ijisa  experientia  reclamantey  we  hug  our¬ 
selves  with  a  complacent  self-satisfied  reflection  that  the  fault 
is  not  ours,  that  all  which  men  could  do  we  have  done.  The 
freedom  of  the  will !  as  if  a  blacksmith  would  ever  teach  a 
boy  to  make  a  horse  shoe,  by  telling  him  he  could  make  one  if 
he  chose. 

Alas !  in  setting  out  on  life,  we  are  like  strangers  set  to  find 
our  way  across  a  difficult  and  entangled  country.  It  is  not 
enough  for  us  to  know’  that  others  have  set  out  as  we  set  out, 
that  others  have  faced  the  lions  in  the  path  and  overcome 
them,  and  have  arrived  at  last  at  the  journey’s  end.  Such  a 
knowledge  may  give  us  heart — but  the  help  it  gives  is  nothing 
beyond  teaching  us  that  the  difficulties  are  not  insuperable. 
It  is  the  tracks  which  these  others,  these  pioneers  of  godliness, 
have  beaten  in,  that  we  cry  to  have  shown  us ;  not  a  mythic 
‘  Pilgrim’s  Progress,’  but  a  real  path  trodden  in  by  real  men. 
Here  is  a  crag,  and  there  is  but  one  spot  where  it  can  bo 
climbed ;  here  is  a  morass  or  a  river,  and  there  is  a  bridge  in 
one  place,  and  a  ford  in  another.  There  are  robbers  in  this 
forest,  and  wild  beasts  in  that ;  the  tracks  cross  and  recross, 
and,  as  in  the  old  labyrinth,  only  one  will  bring  us  right. 
The  age  of  the  saints  has  past ;  they  are  no  longer  any  ser¬ 
vice  to  us ;  we  must  walk  in  their  spirit,  but  not  along  their 
road  ;  and  in  this  sense  we  say,  that  we  have  no  pattern  great 
men,  no  biograjdiies,  no  history,  which  are  of  real  service  to 
us.  It  is  the  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  ])resent  time, 
as  far  as  we  know,  a  new  phenomenon  since  history  began 
to  be  written  ;  one  more  proof,  if  w^e  w  anted  proof,  that  w’e  are 
entering  on  another  era.  In  our  present  efforts  at  educating, 
we  arc  like  w  orkmen  setting  about  to  make  a  machine  which 
they  know^  is  to  be  composed  of  plates  and  joints,  and  wheels 
and  screw’s  and  springs, — and  they  temper  their  springs,  and 
smooth  their  jdates,  and  carve  out  carefully  their  wheels  and 
screws,  but  having  no  idea  of  the  machine  in  its  combination, 
either  fasten  them  together  at  random,  and  create  some  monster 
of  disjointed  undirected  force,  or  else  pile  the  finished  mate¬ 
rials  into  a  hea])  together,  and  trust  to  some  organic  spirit  in 
tliemselves  which  will  shape  them  into  unity.  We  do  not 
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know  wiiat  we  would  be  at — make  our  children  into  men,  says 
one — but  what  sort  of  men  ?  The  Greeks  were  men,  so  were 
the  Jews,  so  were  the  Romans,  so  were  the  old  Saxons,  the 
Normans,  the  duke  of  Alva’s  Spaniards,  and  LTom well's 
Puritans.  These  were  all  men,  and  strong  men  too  ;  yet  all 
diti'erent,  and  all  differently  trained.  ‘  Into  Christian  men,’  say 
others,  but  the  saints  were  Christian  men ;  yet  the  moderu 
Englishmen  have  been  offered  the  saints’  biographies,  and  have 
wiili  sufficient  clearness  expressed  their  opinion  of  them. 

Alas !  in  all  this  confusion,  only  those  keen-eyed  children  of 
this  world  find  their  profit ;  their  idea  does  not  readily  for¬ 
sake  them.  In  their  substantial  theory  of  life,  the  business  of 
man  in  it  is  to  get  on,  to  thrive,  to  prosper,  to  have  riches  in 
possession ;  they  will  have  their  little  ones  taught  by  the  law 
of  demand,  what  will  fetch  its  price  in  the  market ;  and  this 
is  clear,  bold,  definite,  straightforward,  and  therefore  it  is 
strong,  and  works  its  way.  It  works  and  will  prevail  for  a  time, 
not  for  ever,  unless  indeed,  religion  be  all  a  dream,  and  our 
airy  notions  of  ourselves  a  vision  out  of  which  our  wise  age  is 
the  long  waited  for  awakening. 

It  would  be  a  weary  and  odious  business  to  follow  out  all 
the  causes  which  have  combined  to  bring  us  into  our  present 
state.  Many  of  them  lie  deep  down  in  the  roots  of  humanity, 
and  many  belong  to  that  large  system  of  moral  causation  which 
works  through  vast  masses  of  mankind  ;  and  impressing  pecu¬ 
liar  and  necessary  features  on  the  eras  as  they  succeed,  leaves 
individuals  but  a  limited  margin  within  which  they  may  deter¬ 
mine  what  they  will  be.  One  cause,  however,  may  be  mentioned, 
which  lies  near  the  surface,  and  which  for  many  reasons  it  niav 
be  advantageous  to  consider.  At  first  thought  it  may  seem 
superficial  and  captious;  but  we  do  not  think  it  will  at  the 
second,  and  still  less  at  the  third. 

Protestantism,  and  even  Anglo-Protestantism,  have  not  been 
without  their  great  men.  In  their  first  fierce  struggle  for  ex¬ 
istence,  they  gave  birth  to  thousands  whose  names  may  com¬ 
mand  any  rank  in  history.  But  alone  of  all  forms  of  religion, 
past  or  ])resent,  and  we  will  add  (as  w’e  devoutly  hope),  to 
come  (for  in  her  present  form,  at  least,  the  church  of  England 
cannot  long  remain),  they  know’  not  what  to  do  with  their  own 
offspring,  they  are  unable  to  give  them  open  and  honourable 
recognition.  Entangled  in  speculative  theories  of  human 
dejiravity,  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  best  which  the  best  men 
can  do  they  are  unable  to  say  heartily  of  any  one,  ‘  here  is  a 
good  man  to  be  loved  and  remembered  w  ith  reverence.’  1  here 
are  no  saints  in  the  English  church.  The  English  church  docs 
not  pretend  to  them.  Her  children  may  live  purely,  holilv 
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anti  beautifully,  but  her  gratitude  for  them  must  be  silent ;  she 
may  not  thank  God  for  them,  she  may  not  hold  them  up  before 
her  eongregation.  Thev  inav  or  thev  mav  not  have  been  really 
good,  but  she  may  not  commit  herself  to  attributing  a  subsUin- 
tial  value  to  the  actions  of  a  nature  so  corrupt  as  that  of  man. 
Among  Protestants  she  is  the  worst,  for  she  is  not  wholly 
Protestant.  in  the  utterness  of  the  self-abnegation  of  the 
genuine  Protestant  there  is  something  really  approaching  the 
heroic.  Hut  she,  ambitious  of  being  Catholic  as  well  as  Pro¬ 
testant,  like  that  old  church  of  evil  memory  which  would  be 
neither  hot  nor  cold,  will  neither  wholly  abandon  merit,  nor 
wholly  claim  it ;  but  halts  on  between  two  opinions,  claiming 
and  disclaiming,  saying  and  in  the  next  breath  again  unsaying. 
The  Oxford  student  being  asked  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Anglican 
church  on  good  works,  knew  the  rocks  and  whirlpools  among 
which  an  unwary  answer  might  involve  him,  and  steering  mid¬ 
way  between  Scylla  and  Chary bdis,  replied,  with  laudable  cau¬ 
tion,  ‘  a  few  of  them  would  not  do  a  man  any  harm.’  It  is 
scarcely  a  caricature  of  the  prudence  of  the  Articles.  And  so 
at  last  it  has  come  to  this  with  us  ;  the  soldier  can  raise  a  pillar 
to  his  successful  general ;  the  halls  of  the  law  courts  are  hung 
round  with  portraits  of  the  ermined  sages ;  Newton  has  his 
statue,  and  Harvey  and  Watt  in  the  academies  of  the  sciences ; 
and  each  young  aspirant  after  fame  entering  for  the  lirst  time 
upon  the  calling  which  he  has  chosen,  sees  high  excellence 
highly  honoured ;  sees  the  high  career,  and  secs  its  noble  end¬ 
ing,  marked  out  each  step  of  it  in  golden  letters.  Hut  the 
church’s  aisles  are  desolate,  and  desolate  they  must  remain. 
There  is  no  statue  for  the  Christian.  The  empty  niches  stare 
out  like  hollow  eye  sockets  from  the  walls.  Ciood  men  live  in 
the  church  and  die  in  her,  whose  story  written  out  or  told  would 
be  of  inestimable  benelit,  but  she  may  not  write  it.  She 
may  speak  of  goodness,  but  not  of  the  good  man  ;  as  she  may 
speak  of  sin,  but  may  not  censure  the  sinner.  Her  position  is 
critical;  the  Dissenters  would  lay  hold  of  it.  She  may  not  do  it, 
but  she  will  do  what  she  can.  She  cannot  tolerate  an  image 
indeed,  or  a  picture  of  her  own  raising;  she  has  no  praise  to 
utter  at  her  children’s  graves,  when  their  lives  have  witnessed  to 
her  teaching.  Hut  if  others  will  bear  the  expense  and  will  risk 
the  sin,  she  will  otl’er  no  objection.  Her  walls  are  naked.  Her 
congregation,  the  wealthy  ones  among  them,  may  adorn  them 
as  they  please.  The  splendour  of  a  dead  man’s  memorial  shall 
be  not  as  his  virtues  were,  but,  as  his  ]>ursc  ;  and  his  epitaph  is 
brilliant  as  there  are  means  to  pay  for  it.  Alas  !  alas  !  it  is  not 
the  way  they  manage  things  at  the  museums  aud  the  institutes. 

Let  this  pass,  however,  as  the  worst  case.  There  are  other 
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causes  at  work  besides  the  neglect  of  churches ;  the  neglect 
itself  being  as  much  a  result  as  a  cause.  There  is  a  common 
dead  level  over  the  world,  to  which  churches  and  teachers,  how¬ 
ever  seemingly  opposite,  are  alike  condemned.  As  it  is  here  in 
England,  so  it  is  w  ith  the  American  Emerson.  The  fault  is  not 
in  them,  but  in  the  age  of  which  they  are  no  more  than  the 
indicators.  We  are  passing  out  of  old  forms  of  activity  into 
others  new  and  on  their  present  scale  untried ;  and  how  to  work 
nobly  in  them  is  the  one  problem  for  us  all.  Surius  will  not 
profit  us,  nor  the  ‘  Mort  d’ Arthur our  calling  is  neither  to  the 
hermitage  nor  to  the  round  table.  Our  work  lies  now^  in  those 
peaceful  occupations,  which,  in  ages  called  heroic,  were  thought 
unworthy  of  noble  souls.  In  those  it  was  the  slave  who  tilled 
the  ground,  and  w’ove  the  garments.  It  was  the  ignoble  burgher 
who  covered  the  sea  wdth  his  ships,  and  raised  up  factories  and 
workshops ;  and  how  far  such  occupations  inlluenced  the  cha¬ 
racter,  how  they  could  be  made  to  minister  to  loftiness  of  heart, 
and  high  and  beautiful  life,  w  as  a  question  which  could  not  occur 
w’hile  the  atmosphere  of  the  heroic  was  on  all  sides  believed  so 
alien  to  them.  Times  have  changed.  The  old  hero  worship 
has  vanished  with  the  need  of  it ;  but  no  other  has  risen  in  its 
stead,  and  w  ithout  it  we  wander  in  the  dark.  The  common¬ 
places  of  morality,  the  negative  commandments,  general  ex¬ 
hortations  to  goodness,  while  neither  S])eaker  nor  hearer  can  tell 
w’liat  they  mean  by  goodness,  these  are  all  which  now^  remain  to 
us ;  and  throwm  into  a  life  more  complicated  than  any  which  the 
earth  has  yet  experienced,  we  are  left  to  wind  our  way  through 
the  labyrinth  of  its  details  without  any  clue  exce))t  our  own 
instincts,  our  own  knowledge,  our  own  hopes  and  desires. 

\\'e  complain  of  generalities ;  we  will  not  leave  ourselves 
e.\])osed  to  the  same  charge.  We  will  mention  a  few  of  the 
thousand  instances  in  which  w  e  cry  for  guidance  and  find  none ; 
instances  on  which  those  who  undertake  to  teach  us  ought  to 
have  made  up  their  minds. 

On  the  surface  at  least  of  the  Prayer-book,  there  seems  to 
be  something  left  remaining  of  the  catholic  penitential  system. 
Fasting  is  spoken  of  and  abstinence,  and  some  form  or  other  of 
self-inllicted  self-denial  is  necessarily  meant  by  it.  It  is  a  thing 
which  by  no  possibility  can  be  unimportant,  and  w’e  may  well 
smile  at  the  exclusive  claims  of  a  church  to  the  cure  of  our 
souls,  who  is  unable  to  say  what  she  thinks  about  it.  Let  us 
ask  her  living  interpreters  then,  and  what  shall  we  get  for  an 
answer?  either  no  answer  at  all,  or  contradictory  answers; 
angrily,  violently,  passionately,  contradictory.  Among  the 
many  voices,  what  is  a  young  man  to  conclude.  He  will 
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conclude  naturally  according  to  his  inclination;  and  if  he 
chooses  right  it  will  most  likely  be  on  a  wrong  motive. 

Again,  courage  is,  on  all  hands,  considered  as  an  essential 
of  high  character.  Among  all  fine  people,  old  and  modern, 
wherever  we  arc  able  to  get  an  insight  into  their  training  sys¬ 
tem,  we  find  it  a  thing  particularly  attended  to.  The  Greeks, 
the  Romans,  the  old  Persians,  our  own  nation  till  the  last  two 
hundred  years,  whoever  of  mankind  have  turned  out  good  for 
anything  anywhere,  knew  very  well,  that  to  exhort  a  boy  to 
be  brave  ^Yithout  training  him  in  it,  would  be  like  exhorting  a 
young  colt  to  submit  to  the  bridle  without  breaking  him  in. 
Step  by  step,  as  he  could  bear  it,  the  boy  was  introduced  to 
danger ;  till  his  pulse  ceased  to  be  agitated,  and  he  became 
familiarized  w  ith  it  as  his  natural  element.  It  was  a  matter  of 
carefully  considered,  thoroughly  recognised,  and  organized 
education.  Rut  courage  now-a-days  is  not  a  paying  virtue.  It 
does  not  helj)  to  make  money,  and  so  we  have  ceased  to  care 
about  it ;  and  boys  are  left  to  educate  one  another  by  their 
own  semi-brutal  instincts,  in  this,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  all  features  in  the  human  character.  Schools,  as 
far  as  the  masters  are  concerned  with  them,  arc  places  for 
teaching  Greek  and  Latin — that,  and  nothing  more.  At  the 
universities,  fox-hunting  is,  perhaps,  the  only  discipline  of  the 
kind  now  to  be  found,  and  fox-hunting,  by  forbidding  it  and 
winking  at  it,  the  authorities  have  contrived  to  place  on  as  de¬ 
moralizing  a  footing  as  ingenuity  could  devise. 

To  pass  from  training  to  life.  A  boy  has  done  with  school 
and  college  ;  he  has  become  a  man,  and  has  to  choose  his  pro- 
lession.  It  is  the  one  most  serious  step  which  he  has  yet  taken. 
In  most  cases,  there  is  no  recalling  it.  He  believes  that  he  is 
j>assing  through  life  to  eternity ;  that  his  chance  of  getting  to 
heaven  depends  on  what  use  he  makes  of  his  time ;  he  prays 
every  day  that  he  may  be  delivered  from  temptation  ;  it  is  his 
business  to  see  that  he  does  not  throw  himself  into  it.  Now”, 
every  one  of  the  many  prefessions  has  a  peculiar  character  of 
its  own,  which,  with  rare  exceptions,  it  inflicts  on  those  who 
follow  it.  There  is  the  shopkeeper  type,  the  manufacturer 
type,  the  lawyer  type,  the  medical  type,  the  soldier’s,  the 
sailor’s.  The  nature  of  a  man  is 

‘  Like  the  Dyer’s  hand, 

Subdued  to  what  it  works  in,* 

and  we  can  distinguish  wdth  ease,  on  the  slightest  intercourse, 
to  w’hat  class  a  growm  person  belongs.  It  is  to  be  seen  in 
his  look,  in  his  words,  in  his  tone  of  thought,  his  voice. 
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gesture,  even  in  his  hand-writing;  and  in  everything  which  he 
does.  Every  liuinan  employment  has  its  especial  moral  charac¬ 
teristic,  its  peculiar  temptations,  its  peculiar  influences — of  a 
subtle  and  not  easily  analysed  kind,  and  only  to  be  seen  in 
their  effects.  Here,  therefore — here,  if  anywhere,  we  want  Mr. 
Emerson  with  his  re])resentatives,  or  the  church  with  her 
advice  and  warning.  13 ut,  in  fact,  what  attempt  do  we  see  to 
understand  any  of  this,  or  even  to  acknowledge  it ;  to  master 
the  moral  side  of  the  professions;  to  teach  young  men  entering 
them  what  they  are  to  expect,  what  to  avoid,  or  what  to  seek  ? 
Where  are  the  highest  types— -the  pattern  lawyer,  and  shop¬ 
keeper,  and  merchant  ?  Are  they  all  equally  favourable  to 
excellence  of  character  ?  Do  they  offer  equal  opportunities  ? 
Wljich  best  suits  this  disposition,  and  which  suits  that  ? 
Alas  !  character  is  little  thought  of  in  the  choice.  It  is  rather, 
which  shall  I  best  succeed  in  ? — Where  shall  I  make  most 
money  ?  But,  sup])ose  an  anxious  boy  to  go  for  counsel  to 
his  spiritual  mother ;  to  go  to  her,  and  ask  her  to  guide  him. 
Shall  1  be  a  soldier  ?  he  says.  What  will  she  tell  him  ?  This 
and  no  more — you  may,  without  sin.  Shall  I  be  a  lawyer, 
merchant,  manufacturer,  tradesman,  engineer  ?  Still  the  same 
answer.  But  which  is  best?  he  demands.  We  do  not  know  ; 
we  do  not  know'.  There  is  no  guilt  in  either ;  you  may  take 
which  you  please,  provided  you  go  to  church  regularly,  and  are 
honest  and  good.  If  he  is  foolish  enough  to  ))ersist  further, 
and  ask,  in  what  goodness  and  honesty  consist  in  his  especial 
department  (whichever  he  selects),  he  will  receive  the  same  an¬ 
swer  ;  in  other  words,  he  w’ill  be  told  to  give  every  man  his  due, 
and  be  left  to  find  out  for  himself  in  what  ‘  his  due’  consists. 
It  is  like  an  artist  telling  his  pupil  to  put  the  lights  and  sha¬ 
dows  in  their  due  places,  and  leaving  it  to  the  pupil’s  ingenuity 
to  interpret  such  instructive  directions. 

One  more  instance  of  an  obviously  jiractical  kind.  ^Masters, 
few’  people  will  now’  deny,  owe  certain  duties  to  their  workmen 
beyond  payment  at  the  competition  price  for  their  labour,  and 
the  workmen  owe  something  to  their  masters  beyond  making 
their  own  best  bargain.  Courtesy,  on  the  one  side,  and  respect 
on  the  other,  arc  at  least  due ;  and  wherever  human  beings  arc 
brought  in  coniact,  a  number  of  reciprocal  obligations  at  once 
necessarily  arise  out  of  the  conditions  of  their  position.  It  is  a 
question  which  at  this  moment  is  convulsing  an  entire  branch 
of  English  trade.  It  is  this  question  which  has  shaken  the 
continent  like  an  earthquake,  and  yet  it  is  one,  which  the  niorc 
it  is  thought  about,  the  more  clearly  seems  to  refuse  to  admit  of 


being  dc 


and  not 


.'alt  with  by  legislation.  It  is  a  question  for  the  gospel 
for  the  law’.  The  duties  arc  of  the  kind  which  it  is  the 
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business,  not  of  the  state,  but  of  the  chureb,  to  look  to.  Why 
is  the  church  silent  ?  There  arc  duties ;  let  her  examine  them, 
sift  them,  prove  tliein,  and  then  point  them  out.  Why  not — 
why  not  ?  Alas  !  she  cannot,  she  dare  not  give  offence,  and 
therefore  must  find  none.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  we  have  a 
rough  trial  to  pass  through,  before  we  sec  our  way  and  under¬ 
stand  our  obligations  here.  Yet,  far  off  >vc  seem  to  sec  a  time 
when  the  lives,  the  actions  of  the  really  great,  great  good  mas¬ 
ters,  great  good  landlords,  great  good  working  men,  will  be  laid 
out  once  more  before  their  several  orders,  laid  out  in  the  name 
of  God,  as  once  the  saints’  lives  were ;  and  the  same  sounds 
shall  be  heard  in  factory  and  in  counting-house  as  once  sounded 
through  abbey,  chapel,  and  cathedral  aisle — ^  Look  at  these 
men;  bless  God  for  them,  and  follow^  them.’ 

And  let  no  one  fear  that,  if  such  happy  time  were  come,  it 
would  result  in  a  tame  and  weary  sameness ;  that  the  beautiful 
variety  of  individual  form  w’ould  be  lost,  drilled  away  in  regi¬ 
mental  uniformity ;  even  if  it  were  so,  it  need  not  be  any  the 
w’orse  for  us ;  wo  are  not  told  to  develojic  our  individualities, 
we  arc  told  to  bear  fruit.  The  poor  vagabond,  with  all  his  in¬ 
dividualities  about  him,  if  by  luck  he  falls  into  the  hands  of 
the  recruiting  sergeant,  finds  himself,  a  year  later,  with  his  red 
coat  and  his  twelve  months’  training,  not  a  little  the  better  for 
the  loss  of  them.  But  such  schooling  as  w'c  have  been  speak¬ 
ing  of  wdll  drill  out  only  such  individualities  as  arc  of  the  un¬ 
worthy  kind,  and  throw  the  strength  of  the  nature  into  the 
development  of  the  healthiest  features  in  it.  Far  more,  as 
things  now  arc,  we  sec  men  sinking  into  sameness — an  inor¬ 
ganic,  unwholesome  sameness,  in  which  the  higher  nature  is 
subdued,  and  the  man  is  sacrificed  to  the  profession.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  life  arc  his  w  orld,  and  he  sinks  under  them ; 
he  does  not  conquer  them.  If  he  has  to  choose  between  the 
two,  God’s  uniform  is  better  than  the  w^orld’s.  The  first  gives 
him  freedom  ;  the  second  takes  it  from  him.  Only  here,  as  in 
everything,  wa  must  understand  the  nature  of  the  element  in 
which  w’c  work  ;  understand  it ;  understand  the  law's  of  it. 
I'hrowr  off'  the  lower  laws  ;  the  selfish  debasing  influences  of 
the  profession ;  obey  the  higher ;  follow'  love,  truthfulness, 
manliness ;  follow  these  first,  and  make  the  profession  serve 
them  ;  and  that  is  freedom  ;  there  is  none  else  possible  for  man : 

‘  Das  gesetz  soli  nur  iins  Frcihcit  geben,* 

and  whatever  individuality  is  lost  in  the  process,  w’c  may  fec^ 
assured  that  the  devil  has  too  much  to  do  with,  to  make  us 
care  to  be  rid  of  it. 

But  how'  to  arrive  at  this  ?  so  easy  as  it  is  to  suggest  on 
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paper,  so  easy  to  foretell  in  words.  Raise  the  level  of  public 
opinion,  we  might  say ;  insist  on  a  higher  standard,  in  the 
economist’s  language,  increase  the  demand  for  goodness,  and 
the  supply  will  follow ;  or,  at  any  rate,  men  will  do  their  best. 
Until  we  require  more  of  one  another,  more  will  not  be  pro¬ 
vided.  But  this  is  but  to  restate  the  problem  in  other  words. 
IIow  are  we  to  touch  the  heart;  howto  awaken  the  desire? 
AVe  believe  that  the  good  man,  the  great  man,  whatever  he  be, 
prince  or  peasant,  is  really  lovely;  that  really  and  truly,  if  we 
can  only  see  him.  he  more  than  anything  will  move  us ;  and  at 
least,  we  have  a  right  to  demand  that  the  artificial  hindrances, 
whicli  prevent  our  lifting  him  above  the  crowd,  shall  be  swept 
away.  He  in  his  beautiful  life  is  a  thousand  times  more  God’s 
w  itness  than  any  preacher  in  a  pulpit,  and  his  light  must  not 
be  concealed  any  more.  As  we  said,  what  lies  in  the  wav  of 
our  sacred  recognition  of  great  men,  is  more  than  anything 
else  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  good  works.  We  do  not  forget 
what  it  meant  when  the  world  first  heard  of  it.  It  was  a  cry 
from  the  very  sanctuary  of  the  soul.  Hinging  ofl'  and  execrating 
the  accursed  theory  of  merits,  the  sickening  parade  of  redun¬ 
dant  saintly  virtues,  which  the  Roman  church  had  converted 
into  stock,  and  dispensed  for  the  benefit  of  the  believers.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  pour  out  our  nausea  on  so  poor,  yet  so  de¬ 
testable  a  farce.  But  it  seems  with  all  human  matters,  that  as 
soon  as  spiritual  truths  are  petrified  into  doctrines,  it  is  another 
name  for  their  death.  They  die,  corrupt,  and  breed  a  pesti¬ 
lence.  The  doctrine  of  good  w  orks  was  hurled  aw  ay  by  an 
instinct  of  generous  feeling,  and  this  feeling  itself  has  again 
become  frozen,  and  a  fresli  disease  has  followed  upon  it.  No¬ 
body  (or,  at  least,  nobody  good  for  anything)  will  lay  a  claim 
to  merit  for  this  or  that  good  action  which  he  may  have  done. 
Exactly  in  jiroportioii  as  he  is  really  good,  will  be  the  eager¬ 
ness  with  which  he  w  ill  refuse  all  credit  for  it.  He  will  cry  out, 
with  all  his  soul,  ‘  Not  unto  us — not  unto  us.’ 

And  yet,  practically,  we  all  know'  and  feel  that  between  man 
and  man,  there  is  an  infinite  moral  dilference  ;  one  is  good, 
one  is  bad,  another  hovers  between  the  two  ;  the  whole  of  our 
conduct  to  each  other  is  necessarily  governed  by  a  recognition 
of  this  fact,  just  as  it  is  in  the  analogous  question  cf  the  will. 
Ultimately,  we  are  nothing  of  ourselves ;  we  know’  that  we 
are  but  what  God  has  given  us  grace  to  be — we  did  not  make 
ourselves — we  do  not  keep  ourselves  here — we  are  but  what 
in  the  eternal  order  of  Providence  we  were  designed  to  be — 
exactly  that  and  nothing  else ;  and  yet  we  treat  each  other  as 
responsible ;  we  cannot  help  it.  The  most  rigid  Calvinist 
cannot  eliminate  his  instincts ;  his  loves  and  hatred  seem 
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rather  to  deepen  in  intensity  of  colouring  as,  logically,  liis 
creed  should  lead  him  to  conquer  them  as  foolish.  It  is 
useless,  it  is  impossible,  to  bring  down  these  celestial  mysteries 
upon  our  earth,  to  try  to  see  our  way  by  them,  or  detennine 
our  feelings  by  them ;  men  are  good,  men  are  bad,  relatively 
to  us  and  to  our  understandings  if  you  will,  but  still  really, 
and  they  must  be  treated  so. 

There  is  no  more  mischievous  falsehood  than  to  persist  in 
railing  at  man’s  nature,  as  if  it  were  all  vile  together,  as  if  the 
best  and  the  worst  which  comes  of  it  were  in  God’s  sight 
equally  without  worth.  Alas,  these  denunciations  tend  too 
fatally  to  realize  themselves.  Tell  a  man  that  no  good  which 
he  can  do  is  of  any  value,  and  depend  upon  it  he  will  take  you 
at  your  word,  most  especially  will  the  wealthy,  comfortable, 
luxurious  man,  just  the  man  who  has  most  means  to  do  good, 
and  whom  of  all  things  it  is  most  necessary  to  stimulate  to  it. 
Surely  we  should  not  be  afraid.  The  instincts  which  God  has 
placed  in  our  hearts  arc  too  mighty  for  us  to  be  able  to 
extinguish  them  with  doctrinal  sojdiistry  ;  we  love  the  good 
man,  praise  him,  admire  him — we  cannot  help  it ;  and  surely 
it  is  mere  cowardice  to  shrink  from  recognising  it  openly, ' 
thankfully,  divinely  recognising  it.  If  true  at  all,  there  is  no 
truth  in  heaven  or  earth  of  deeper  ))ractical  importance  to  us. 
And  Protestantism  must  have  lapsed  from  its  once  free  generous 
spirit,  if  it  persists  in  imposing  a  dogma  of  its  own  upon  our 
hearts,  when  its  touch  is  fatal  as  the  touch  of  a  torpedo  to 
any  high  or  noble  endeavours  after  excellence. 

‘  Drive  out  nature  with  a  fork,  she  ever  comes  running 
back ;’  and  while  we  leave  out  of  consideration  the  reality, 
we  are  filling  the  chasm  with  inventions  of  our  own.  The  only 
novels  which  arc  popular  among  us  are  those  which  picture 
the  successful  battles  of  modern  men  and  women  with  modern 
life,  which  are  imperfect  shadows  of  those  real  battles  which 
every  reader  has  seen  in  some  form  or  other,  or  has  longed  to 
see  in  his  own  small  sjdiere.  It  shows  where  the  craving  lies 
if  w’c  had  but  the  courage  to  meet  it ;  w  hy  need  we  fall  back 
on  imagination  to  create  what  God  has  created  ready  for  us  ? 
In  every  department  of  human  life,  in  the  more  and  the  less, 
there  is  always  one  man  who  is  the  best,  and  one  type  of 
man  which  is  the  best,  living  and  working  their  silent  way  to 
heaven  in  the  very  middle  of  us.  Let  us  find  them  then — let 
us  see  what  it  is  which  makes  them  the  best,  and  raise  up  their 
excellencies  into  an  acknowledged  and  open  standard,  of 
which  they  themselves  shall  be  the  living  witness.  Is  there  a 
landlord  who  is  spending  his  money,  not  on  pineries  and  hot¬ 
houses,  but  on  schools,  and  washhouses  and  drains,  who  is  less 
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intent  on  the  magnificence  of  his  own  grand  house,  than  in 
providing  cottages  for  his  people  where  decency  is  possible  ; 
then  let  us  not  pass  him  by  with  a  torpid  w’onder  or  a  vanish¬ 
ing  emotion  of  pleasure,  rather  let  us  seize  him  and  raise  him, 
up  upon  a  pinnacle,  that  other  landlords  may  gaze  upon  him 
if,  jierhaps,  their  hearts  may  prick  them,  and  that  the  world 
may  learn  from  what  one  man  has  done  what  they  have  a  right 
to  require  that  the  others  shall  do,  and  so  on,  through  all  the 
thousand  channels  of  life.  It  should  not  be  so  difficult ;  tlic 
machinery  is  ready,  both  to  find  your  men  and  to  use  them. 
Jn  theory,  at  least,  every  parish  has  its  pastor,  and  the  state  of 
every  soul  is  or  ought  to  be  known ;  we  know  not  what  turn 
things  may  take,  or  what  silent  changes  arc  rushing  on  below 

us.  But  while  the  present  organization  remains - but,  alas 

no  ! —  it  is  no  use  talking  of  a  cluirch  bound  hand  and  foot  in 
state  shackles  stretching  its  limbs  in  any  wholesome  aetivitv. 
If  the  teachers  of  the  pco])le  really  were  the  wisest  and  best, 
and  noblest  men  among  us,  this  and  a  thousand  other  blessed 
things  would  follow  from  it;  and  till  then  let  us  be  content  to  work 
and  pray,  and  lay  our  hand  to  the  wheel  wherever  we  can  find 
a  spoke  to  grasp.  Corrnptio  optimi  est  pessima ;  the  national 
church  as  it  ought  to  'be  is  as  the  soul  and  conscience  of  the 
body  politic,  but  a  man  whose  body  has  the  direction  of  his 
conscience  we  do  not  commonly  consider  in  the  most  hopeful 
moral  condition. 


Art.  V. — Narratice  of  the  Voyage  of  1LM,S»  RattlesnahCy  Comhiamled 
hg  the  late  Captain  Owen  Stanley^  during  the  years 

1S4G-1850.  Including  Discoveries  and  Surveys  in  Xew  Guineuy 
the  Louisiade  Archipelago.  To  which  is  added  an  Account  of  K.  B. 
Kennedy's  Expedition  for  the  Exploration  of  Cape  York  Peninsida. 
By  John  MacfjJillivray,  F.K.S.  T.  k  AV.  Boone.  1852. 

Alii.  John  MacGillivray,  the  naturalist  to  Captain  Stanley’s 
expedition,  has  presented  to  us  a  narrative  of  adventure  and 
discovery  rarely  equalled  for  interest  or  value.  It  resembles 
rather  the  manly  and  simjilc  relations  of  Forrest  or  Dainpier, 
than  the  produciion  of  a  voyager  in  these  times,  when  even 
naval  officers  attemiit  to  tiourish  their  pens  through  jiages  of 
sentimental  declamation.  Plainly,  but  ably  written,  it  leads  us 
through  wonderful  and  little  explored  regions  of  the  world, 
characterized  by  strange  phenomena,  inhabited  by  singular 
tribes,  and  wearing  all  the  traces  of  an  ancient  and  peculiar 
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barbarism.  To  all  sucb,  therefore,  as  delight  in  records  of  real 
adventure,  in  striking  accounts  of  new  races  and  new  scenes,  in 
anecdotes  and  sketches .  of  extraordinary  interest,  we  accredit 
Mr.  MacGillivray  as  a  most  faithful  narrator,  who,  with  materials 
at  his  hand  which  few  can  })rocure,  has  produced  a  work  afford¬ 
ing  as  much  genuine  entertainment  as  solid  information. 

The  ‘Rattlesnake’  made  a  long  voyage ;  but  our  author  has 
judiciously  avoided  amplification  of  the  more  ordinary  episodes 
of  travel,  lie  visited  scenes  which  many  had  visited  before, 
but  also  others  scarcely,  if  at  all,  popularly  known.  To  these 
portions  of  the  work  we  shall  confine  our  notice — though  it 
may  be  necessary  to  follow  the  frigate  in  a  general  outline  of 
her  wanderings.  The  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  perfect 
the  survey,  for  commercial  and  other  purposes,  of  the  groups  in 
Torres  Straits,  and  along  the  south-eastern  coast  of  New 
Guinea,  including  the  curious  archipelago  of  Louisiade.  The 
importance  of  the  task  is  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  it 
is  the  usual  practice  of  vessels  returning  from  the  Australian 
colonies'upon  the  south-east,  to  proceed  to  India  through  the 
straits  which  separate  New  Guinea  from  New  Holland.  A 
multitude  of  islands,  reefs,  and  shoals,  stud  the  surface  of  these 
waters;  and  it  was  to  discover  and  fix  safe  passages  for  vessels 
that  the  ‘  Rattlesnake’  was  commissioned  to  this  voyage.  At  the 
same  time  her  commander  was  instructed  to  further,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  other  general  objects  of  scientific  research  and 
discovery,and  Mr.  John  MacGillivray,  a  distinguished  naturalist, 
was  ajipointed  to  accompany  the  expedition.  Two  little  vessels, 
the  bramble  and  the  Castlereagh,  were  attached  as  tenders  to 
the  frigate.  The  whole  complement  of  men  was  a  hundred 
and  ninety,  while  every  arrangement  was  made  to  provide  for 
their  comfort,  and  the  efficient  conduct  of  the  interesting  work 
undertaken. 

The  ‘  Rattlesnake’  left  Spithead  on  the  3rd  of  December,  1846, 
and  on  the  20th  arrived  at  Madeira.  There  vines,  orange- 
groves,  chesnut  clumps,  and  a  ride  over  the  hills,  with  the  other 
usual  features,  arrest  our  attention  for  a  moment  or  two ;  but 
W’e  are  soon  at  sea  again.  On  the  way.  Captain  Stanley 
attempted  to  sound  the  deep  ocean,  between  Cape  de  Verd  and 
the  South  American  coast ;  but  though  2,400  fathoms  of  lino 
were  rim  out,  failed  to  measure  its  profundity.  The  graceful 
and  busy  city  of  Rio  do  Janeiro,  where  slavery  and  catholic 
ceremonials  arc  the  most  conspicuous  objects  which  attract 
remark,  was  visited,  as  well  as  Cape  Town,  where  prices  had 
risen  enormously  in  consequence  of  Earl  Grey’s  wretched  Kaffir 
war.  During  a  calm  between  the  Mauritius  and  Van  Diemen’s 
Land,  Captain  Stanley  again  attempted  to  sound  the  deep  sea; 
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but  ran  out  four  miles  of  yarn  without  finding  bottom. 
Hobart  Town,  with  its  neighbourhood,  reminded  Mr.  MacGih 
livray  of  English  urban  as  well  as  rural  scenery.  Thence  to 
Sydney ;  from  Sydney  to  Moreton  Island,  and  thence  along 
that  coast  we  proceed,  until  the  advanced  posts  ot  civilization 
are  left  behind,  and  we  enter  the  great  world  of  islands  scat¬ 
tered  along  these  remote  and  little  visited  shores. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  impress  on  the  reader’s  mind  an  idea 
of  tlie  number,  beauty,  and  natural  richness  of  those  islands; 
such  a  knowledge  he  can  only  obtain  from  a  perusal  of  Mr. 
JMacGillivray’s  work.  We  may,  however,  read  a  few’  sketches 
from  his  volumes  to  show’  what  resources  of  amusement  and 
instruction  are  here  offered  to  the  public. 

To  the  south-east  of  New  Guinea  lies  the  Louisiade  Archi¬ 
pelago.  They  were  first  seen  in  ICOG,  by  De  Torres,  who 
described  the  people  as  ‘  Indians  not  very  white,  much  painted, 
and  naked,  except  a  cloth  made  of  the  bark  of  trees.  They 
fight  with  darts,  targets,  and  clubs,  which  are  made  fine  with 
plumage.*  Bougainville  sailed  past  the  group,  whose  ‘  delicious 
odours’  and  varied  prospect  of  plain  and  hill  charmed  his 
imagination.  Since  his  adventure  several  navigators  have 
visited  the  regions,  but  few’  of  their  accounts  are  popular  in  this 
country.  In  June,  1847,  the  ‘  Rattlesnake’  approached  it,  and 
Rossel  Island  first  entered  w  ithin  the  range  of  view’.  Not  more 
than  tw’enty-two  miles  long,  by  eleven  wide,  its  surface  pre¬ 
sented  a  varied  scene,  of  peaks  and  valleys,  and  small  grassy 
levels,  with  woods  of  stately  trees,  and  a  jungle  clothing  all  the 
margin  of  the  sea. 

.  Numerous  natives  were  passing  to  and  fro  in  small  canoes 
with  large  mat-sails.  They  were  fishing  in  the  shoal  w  ater,  and 
exhibited  no  remarkable  curiosity.  Near  the  beach  were  dis¬ 
covered  clusters  of  huts,  thickly  scattered  along  the  skirts  of  the 
jungle — long,  low,  ground-built  habitations  arched  in  the  roof, 
and  picturesquely  situated  in  the  shade  of  cocoa  groves.  Num¬ 
bers  of  children  played  around  them,  with  men  engaged  in 
different  occupations  ;  but  no  women  appeared.  In  one  place, 
a  cleared  slope  of  land  retreating  from  the  shore  exhibited  signs 
of  industry  in  a  succession  of  small  terraces,  cultivated  with  a 
bush-like  plant  disposed  in  regular  rows. 

The  first  direct  communication  w  ith  the  people  of  this  archi¬ 
pelago  w’as  made  at  Pig  Island,  w'here  Mr.  MacGillivray  went  on 
shore  with  a  party.  Seven  or  eight  men  fishing  on  one  of  the 
annular  reefs  encircling  the  little  isles  allowed  them  to  approach 
within  a  short  distance ;  but  on  their  attempting  to  leave  the 
boat,  they  became  alarmed  and  fled  to  their  canoe,  which  they 
hurriedly  paddled  to  tlie  landing-place  of  a  small  village  near  at 
hand.  This  consisted  of  three  or  four  barn-like  huts,  raised  on 
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posts,  like  those  in  Borneo.  A  larger  collection  of  habitations 
showed  over  the  brow  of  a  hill  not  far  off. 

‘  Five  of  our  party  lauded  about  half  a  mile  from  where  the  canoe  had 
disappeared,  apparently  in  some  creek  of  a  mangrove  swamp ;  while 
walking  along  the  muddy  shore,  we  were  met  by  about  a  dozen  natives, 
who  gradually  fell  back  as  we  approached.  Seeing  them  apparently  afraid 
of  our  number  and  weapons — they  themselves  being  unarmed — I  left  mv 
gun  behind,  and  advancing  alone,  holding  up  a  green  branch  in  each  hand, 
was  allowed  to  come  up  to  them.  They  were  apparently  in  a  state  of 
great  agitation,  and  very  suspicious  of  our  intentions.  The  spokesman  of 
the  party  w’as  much  lighter  in  colour  than  the  others ;  and  1  at  first  fan¬ 
cied  he  spoke  some  Malay  dialect,  from  the  similarity  in  sound  and  into¬ 
nation  of  his  words  ;  nor  was  it  until  I  had  used  some  of  the  commonest 
and  least  changeable  of  the  Malay  words — as  those  meaning  fire,  water, 

I  &c. — without  being  understood,  that  1  was  convinced  of  my  mistake. 

Two  others  of  our  party  were  allowed  to  come  up,  one  by  one,  and  some 
trilling  articles  were  exchanged  for  various  ornaments.  Still  they  would 
uot  suffer  any  one  with  a  gun  to  approach,  although  anxious  to  entice  us 
siugly  and  unarmed  to  their  village,  towards  which  they  were  gradually 
leading  us,  and  where  they  could  be  reinforced  by  anotlier  party,  whom 
we  saw  watching  us  at  the  edge  of  the  mangroves.* — Yol.  I.  p.  188. 

The  men  seen  were  of  a  dark  copper  hue,  with  hair  frizzled 
out  into  a  mop — in  some  instances  of  prodigious  size  ;  the  light 
coloured  man,  however,  had  his  head  closely  shaved.  The 
expression*  appears  to  have  been  as  savage,  though  not 
so  gross  as  that  of  the  Australian  aborigines.  They  chewed 
betel,  perforated  the  nose  with  an  ornament  of  polished  shell, 
passed  a  roll  of  banana  leaf  through  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  and 
wore  about  their  loins  a  stri])  of  rude  texture,  or  a  ])alin  leaf. 
When  seen  armed,  they  carried  spears  of  polished  cocoa-nut 

(wood,  from  eight  to  ten  feet  long,  sharp  at  each  end,  and  beau¬ 
tifully  balanced  ;  the  thickest  part  being  two-fifths  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  point.  At  one  end  was  a  strip  of  palm  leaf, 
winch  fluttered  as  a  pennon  in  the  air ;  one  man  was  observed 
with  a  two-edged  and  pointed  instrument  resembling  a  sword. 
They  had  their  faces  coloured  with  black  and  white  laid  on  in 
fantastic  streaks,  which  gave  them  a  wild  and  savage  aspect. 

They  fish  with  the  seine,  with  nets  more  than  a  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  in  length,  only  a  yard  deep,  supported  on 
the  upper  edge  by  floats  of  light  wood,  and  sunk  at  the  lower 
by  strings  of  perforated  shells.  The  cordage  is  white,  neatly 
made  up,  and  the  whole  being  dexterously  handled,  proves  very 

1  effective  in  the  hands  of  the  rude  island  fishers.  Some,  used  a 

small  scoop-net  with  a  very  long  handle  ;  others,  a  curious 
wooden  hook  with  a  slightly  curved  barb  of  tortoise-shell. 
Thus,  from  the  materials  spontaneously  given  to  their  use,  the 
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natives  of  the  Louisiade  derive  their  means  of  life  ;  and  though 
civilization  may,  morally  and  intellectually,  elevate  them  from 
their  actual  condition,  it  will  do  them  a  very  ill  office  if  it 
attempt  to  multiply  their  pains  by  teaching  them  to  abandon 
their  natural  modes  of  labour  to  adopt  those  which  arc  wholly 
unsuited  to  them  and  the  region  they  inhabit.  In  the  Pacific 
we  have  seen  instances  of  this  false  solicitude  for  the  people. 
There  are  islands  where  toil  is  unrequired,  provided  the  gifts  of 
God  are  husbanded  with  providence  and  aj)plied  with  care ;  but 
persons,  more  zealous  than  philosophical,  are  teaching  the 
islanders  to  forget  their  cocoa  groves,  and  apply  themselves  to 
a  system  of  tillage  wholly  unadapted  to  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  the  character  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  natives  of  the  Louisiade  evinced  a  strong  disposition  to 
traffic,  and  bartered  their  weapons,  their  ornaments,  their 
cocoa  nuts,  yams,  and  bananas,  very  readily.  Strips  of  calico 
and  iron  hoops  were  eagerly  sought  for,  but  nothing  was  so 
much  prized  as  an  axe — an  instrument  exceedingly  useful  to 
them— but  which  their  own  primitive  industry  was  compelled  to 
supply  by  a  sharp  piece  of  iron-stone,  fixed  in  a  clefted 
handle,  and  firmly  secured  by  cordage.  They  w’ere  equally 
inclined  to  thieve  when  an  opportunity  occurred ;  but  the  most 
harmless  display  of  the  white  man’s  weapons  sufficed  to  drive 
them  helter  skelter  to  the  refuge  of  their  own  unexplored 
jungles  and  woods. 

Rude  as  their  industry  is,  the  dw’ellers  along  the  shores  of 
Coral  Haven  evince  considerable  skill  and  taste  in  the  build¬ 
ing  and  decoration  of  their  canoes,  which  are  formed  from  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  fancifully  ornamented  with  painting  and  carv¬ 
ing,  white  egg-shells,  and  feathers  of  the  bird  of  paradise.  Our 
autlior  affords  a  most  minute  and  interesting  description  of 
these  craft,  among  his  other  graphic  pictures  of  savage  life,  in 
those  remote  seas.  His  drawing,  which  represents  one  of  them, 
has  a  very  singular  and  romantic  effect.  Among  other  remark¬ 
able  specimens  of  their  social  state  we  have,  is  the  wearing  of 
a  bracelet  formed  from  a  human  jaw.  The  love  of  personal, 
and  indeed  of  all  kinds  of  ornament  w  as  exceedingly  prevalent 
among  them.  They  are  not,  however,  characterized  by  that 
vulgar  spirit  which  in  many  populations,  civilized  as  well  as 
barbarous,  induces  persons  to  forget  decency,  while  they  are 
punctilious  in  self-decoration.  After  a  very  interesting  descrip¬ 
tion  of  their  habitations,  Mr.  MacGillivray  goes  on  to  say  : — 

‘  Near  these  huts  were  sevcrnl  large  sheds,  open  at  one  side,  where 
cooking  is  perfornu  d,  judging  from  the  remains  of  fires  under  them.  On 
two  small  stages,  planked  over,  we  saw  a  number  of  thin  aud  neatly  carvea 
earthen  pots,  blackened  with  smoke  :  these  are  usually  a  foot  iu  diameter, 
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but  one  was  ns  much  as  eighteen  inches.  I  was  struck  with  a  feature 
exhibiting  the  cleanly  habits  of  these  savages,  from  which,  in  this  respect, 
the  inhabitants  of  many  villages  in  the  mother  country  might  take  a 
lesson ;  it  consisted  in  the  well-swept  ground,  where  not  a  stray  stone  or 
leaf  was  suffered  to  remain,  and  the  absence  about  the  dwellings  of  every¬ 
thing  offensive  to  the  smell  or  sight.  I  could  not  help  contrasting  the 
condition  of  these  people  with  that  of  the  Australian  blacks,  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  whose  time,  at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  is  spent  in 
shifting  about  from  place  to  place,  searching  for  food,  living  from  hand 
to  mouth,  and  leading  a  hard  and  precarious  life.  But  here  on  this  little 
island,  the  cocoa-nut  tree  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  supply  many  of  the 
principal  wants  of  man.  The  fruit  serves  for  both  food  and  drink,  and 
the  shell  is  used  to  carry  about  water  in  ;  the  fibres  of  the  husk  are  con¬ 
verted  into  cordage,  and  the  leaves  into  matting  ;  while  the  w^ood  is 
fashioned  into  spears  and  other  useful  articles.  The  cultivation  of  bana¬ 
nas  and  yams — -of  the  latter  of  which  and  two  other  edible  roots  w'c  saw 
large  ejuantities  in  the  huts — costs  him  very  little  trouble ;  he  occasionally 
keeps  a  few  pigs ;  and  when  inclined,  can  always  catch  plenty  of  fish,  and 
occasionally  a  turtle  upon  the  reefs  at  low  w’ater.’ — Ib.  p.  227. 

Hospitable  and  polite  as  a  few  of  these  islanders  were,  the 
general  body  of  them  soon  became  weary  of  the  strangers’  pre¬ 
sence,  and,  when  satisfied  with  barter,  gave  signs  of  suspicion, 
of  insolence,  and  even  of  hostility^  It  was  found  necessary  to 
make  some  demonstrations  of  skill  and  power  before  them,  as 
shooting  a  single  swallow  on  the  wing,  to  impress  them  with 
a  salutary  fear  of  the  white  man’s  fire-arms.  Even  in  spite  of 
this,  they  made  an  attack  on  the  survey  ing  boats,  which  they 
sustained  with  a  decision  and  courage  sui*prising  among  people 
who  never  before  had  seen  the  flash  of  a  gun. 

In  many’^  of  the  other  islands,  however,  a  very  amicable  and 
amusing  intercourse  was  kept  up  with  the  natives.  In  the 
Brumer  group  some  women  were  seen  ;  they  were  profusely 
tattooed  on  the  face,  fore-part  of  the  arms,  and  bosoms,  being 
covered  with  lines  of  blue  spots  ;  on  the  forc-arra  and  wrist  so 
close  and  elaborate  as  to  resemble  fine  lace-work.  As  w’c  have 
introduced  Mr.  MacGillivray’s  notion  of  the  men,  we  shall  allow 
him  to  tell  how  the  females  of  the  Louisiade  are  attired. 

‘  They  wear  petticoats  of  palm  leaf  divided  into  long  grass  like  shreds 
and  reaching  to  the  knee.  That  worn  by  the  girls  consists  merely  of  single 
lengths  made  fast  to  a  string  which  tics  round  the  waist ;  but  the  women 
wear  a  larger  and  thicker  kind  of  petticoat,  composed  of  three  layers  of  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  fineness  and  lengths,  forming  as  many  ‘flounces,’  the  upper 
one  of  more  finely  divided  stuff  neatly  plaited  above,  over  a  girdle  of  the 
same  tough  sort  used  in  making  their  larger  kinds  of  ropes.  Two  or  three 
of  these  petticoats  are  usually  worn  one  over  the  other,  and  in  cold  or  wet 
weather,  the  outer  one  is  untied  and  fastened  round  the  neck,  covering  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  like  a  cape  or  short  cloak.  The  hair  of  the 
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women  is  also  usually,  but  not  invariably,  twisted  up  into  “  thnuns”  like 
those  of  a  mop,  a  style  of  dressing  it  here  peculiar  to  the  female  sex.’ 
lb.  p.  263. 

On  gala  days,  the  young  girls  wear  petticoats  of  finer  texture, 
dyed  red  and  green,  and  diversified  with  straw’  coloured  bands 
and  broad  white  strips  of  the  palm  leaf.  They  appeared  to  en¬ 
joy  a  position  of  equality  with  the  men,  exercised  considerable 
influence  over  them,  were  ahvays  the  loudest  talkers,  acted 
apparently  in  perfect  independence,  and  invariably  conducted 
themselves  with  modesty  and  decorum.  Occasionally  some  of 
the  men  made  gross  allusions,  but  never  in  the  presence  of  a 
woman.  Polygamy  does  not  seem  to  exist  among  them,  but 
nothing  certain  could  be  learned  of  their  marriage  customs. 
Children  were  observed  to  be  treated  with  every  mark  of 
affection. 

Among  these  islands,  and  associating  w’ith  these  tribes,  Mr. 
MacGillivray  remained  for  a  considerable  time.  He  learned 
much  more  than  we  can  now  paint  of  their  manners,  customs, 
traditions,  social  state,  fonns  of  life  and  modes  of  thought;  all, 
however,  indicating  them  as  a  comparatively  happy  race,  con¬ 
tented  in  their  poverty,  and  w’orthy  of  far  more  attention  than 
has  hitherto  been  bestowed  on  them.  Hence  the  ‘Rattlesnake,’ 
which  continued  without  ceasing  to  survey  that  ocean,  and 
mark  out  safe  paths  for  the  mariner,  proceeded  to  Cape  York,  in 
Australia.  There  she  remained  for  some  time,  expecting  a  ves¬ 
sel  with  provisions  and  stores  from  Sydney.  A  singular  adven¬ 
ture  occurred  to  dissipate  the  tedium  of  her  stay^  One  day  a 
party  went  on  shore  to  examine  the  country,  and  in  the  after¬ 
noon  were  astonished  to  perceive  a  young  white  woman 
approaching.  She  ran  up  to  them,  and  claimed  their  protec¬ 
tion  from  a  party  of  natives,  from  whom  she  said  she  had 
escaped,  and  who  would,  she  feared,  carry  her  back  to  their  savage 
haunts.  She,  of  course,  was  received  with  every  attention, 
taken  on  board  the  ship  by  the  first  boat,  and  encouraged  to 
relate  her  story ;  this  proved  to  have  been  an  episode  of  sin¬ 
gular  romance.  Her  name  w  as  Barbara  Thompson  ;  she  was 
born  at  Aberdeen  in  Scotland,  and  in  company  w  ith  her  parents 
emigrated  to  New’  South  Wales.  After  five  years,  she  departed 
from  Moreton  Bay  with  her  husband,  in  a  small  cutter  of  which 
he  was  the  owner,  for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  some  of  the 
oil  from  a  whaler  wrecked  on  the  coast.  They  were  unable  to 
find  the  spot ;  the  company  quarrelled ;  tw’o  men  were  drowned ; 
ilie  vessel  struck  on  a  reef ;  and  the  two  remaining  men  were 
lost  in  attempting  to  swim  on  shore.  Barbara,  however,  remained 
in  the  stranded  cutter,  and  was  presently  rescued  by  a  party  of 
natives,  who  swam  off  for  the  sake  of  plunder.  Two  of  tliem 
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supported  her  between  them  to  the  beach,  where  the  booty  was 
divided,  and  she  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  black,  Horoto  by  namo. 
lie  compelled  her  to  live  with  him,  but,  in  common  with  all 
the  men  of  his  community,  treated  her  w  ith  distinguished  kind^ 
ness.  This,  which  alleviated  to  some  degree  the  wretchedness 
of  her  position,  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  other  women,  wdio, 
envious  of  the  assiduous  courtesy  paid  to  her,  conducted  them¬ 
selves  towards  her  for  a  long  time  with  anything  but  gentleness 
or  respect. 

‘  A  curious  circumstance,  however,  secured  for  her  the  protection  of  one 
of  the  principal  men  of  the  tribe,  a  party  from  which  had  been  the  fortu¬ 
nate  means  of  rescuing  her  and  which  she  afterwards  found  to  be  the 
Kownirega,  chiefly  inhabiting  Muralug,  or  Western  Prince  of  Wales 
Island.  This  person,  named  Piaquai,  acting  upon  the  belief  (universal 
throughout  Australia  and  the  islands  of  Torres  Straits,  so  far  ns  hitherto 
known,)  that  white  people  are  the  ghosts  of  the  Aborigines,  fancied  that 
in  the  stranger  he  recognised  a  long  lost  daughter  of  the  name  of  Giom, 
and  at  once  admitted  her  to  the  relationship  which  he  thought  had  formerly 
subsisted  between  them ;  she  was  immediately  acknowledged  by  the  whole 
tribe  as  one  of  themselves,  thus  ensuring  an  extensive  connexion  in  rela: 
tives  of  all  denominations.  From  the  head  quarters  of  the  tribe,  wdth 
which  Giom  thus  became  associated,  being  \ipon  an  island  which  all  ves; 
sols  passing  through  Torres  Straits  from  the  eastward  must  approach 
within  two  or  three  miles,  she  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  from  twenty 
to  thirty  or  more  ships  go  through  every  summer  without  anchoring  in 
the  neighbourhood,  so  as  to  afford  her  the  slightest  opportunity  of  making 
her  escape.* — lb.  p.  303. 

At  length,  however,  she  heard  that  Captain  Stanley’s  expe¬ 
dition,  described  as  ‘  two  war  canoes,  a  big  and  a  little 
one,’  was  at  Cape  York,  and  though  it  left  before  she  could 
escape,  she  was  successful  on  its  next  visit.  Some  of  the  tribe 
learning  by  smoke  signals  from  the  main-land  that  the  strange 
vessels  were  at  anchor,  told  her  of  it.  She  persuaded  them 
that  as  she  had  been  so  long  with  them,  and  been  well-treated, 
she  w  ould  not  go  aw  ay,  but  after  shaking  hands  once  more  with 
her  white  friends  from  the  world  of  ghosts,  would  come  back 
with  axes,  knives,  tobacco,  and  other  much  prized  articles*. 
This  appeal  to  their  cupidity  decided  the  question  at  once. 
She  landed,  ran  to  the  ships  as  quickly  as  her  Lameness  would 
allow,  and  was  fortunate  in  reaching  so  soon,  for  a  party  of  the 
blacks  soon  followxd  to  demand  her  restoration.  Some  of 
them  w'ere  brought  on  board  and  presented  w  ith  axes  and  other 
small  gifts,  but  seemed  very  loth  to  ])art  with  their  friend  of 
fair  complexion. 


‘Upon  being  asked  by  Captain  Stanley,  whether  she  really  preferred 
remaining  with  us  to  accompanying  the  natives  back  to  their  island,  at 
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she  would  be  allowed  her  free  choice  in  the  matter,  she  w'as  so  much  agita¬ 
ted  as  to  find  difficulty  in  expressing  her  thankfulness,  making  use  of  scraps 
of  English  alternately  with  the  Kowrarega  language,  and  then  suddenly 
awakening  to  the  recollection  that  she  was  not  understood,  the  poor  crea¬ 
ture  blushed  all  over,  and,  with  downcast  eyes,  beat  her  forehead  with  her 
hand,  as  if  to  assist  in  collecting  her  scattered  thoughts.  At  length,  after 
a  pause,  she  found  words  to  say  : — “  Sir,  I  am  a  Christian,  and  would 
rather  go  back  to  my  own  friends at  the  same  time  it  was  remarked  by 
every  one  that  she  had  not  lost  the  feelings  of  womanly  modesty,  even 
after  having  lived  so  long  among  naked  blacks ;  she  seemed  acutely  to  feel 
the  singularity  of  her  position,  dressed  only  in  a  couple  of  shirts,  amidst  a 
crowd  of  her  own  countrymen.’ — Ib.  p.  305. 

Barbara  was  clothed  only  with  a  fringe  of  fern  leaves  when 
she  presented  herself  to  the  sailors  on  the  beach,  and  was  so 
miserable  in  her  appearance  that  they  at  first  took  her  for  a 
native,  until  she  called  out  in  English,  ‘  I  am  a  white  w^oinan  ; 
W’hy  do  you  leave  me  ?’  The  care  of  a  physician,  however,  the 
attention  of  the  captain,  and  the  comforts  of  a  cabin,  soon 
improved  her,  and  she  was  restored  to  her  parents  at  Sydney  in 
excellent  condition.  She  related  that  she  had  been  a  great 
favourite  among  the  blacks,  holding  a  daily  levee  to  receive 
visits  from  them,  with  gifts  which  they  brought  for  licr  accep¬ 
tance.  Boroto  the  native  in  whose  hut  she  had  lived,  came  to 
see  her  in  the  ship,  and  sought  by  much  words  and  flattering 
promises  to  gain  her  back  ;  but  when  she  refused,  left  in  a  storm 
of  rage.  He  declared  that  should  she  ever  again  fall  into  his 
hands,  he  would  cut  off  her  head  and  preserve  it  as  a  trophy. 
Among  other  curious  things  Barbara  told,  was  that  a  white  man 
had  also  been  living  amongst  the  blacks,  apparently  a  foreigner, 
for  he  understood  no  English.  He  became  a  great  chief  and  w  ar¬ 
rior,  took  several  wdves,  possessed  a  canoe,  and  cultivated  a 
tract  of  land.  He  w  as  probably  a  runaway  convict.  Generally 
the  natives  of  that  coast  behave  very  savagely  to  Europeans, 
having  murdered  se  veral  who  fell  into  their  hands. 

The  story  of  Barbara  Thompson  illustrates  the  kind  of 
romantic  episodes  which  occasionally  interrupt  the  monotony 
of  an  expedition  like  that  of  the  ‘  Rattlesnake.’  Monotony,  we 
mean,  of  intercourse  w  ith  man,  for  curious  as  savage  tribes  are, 
and  interesting  as  their  manners  may  be,  converse  with  them  is 
altogether  unsatisfying  to  the  civilized  mind.  But  of  scenes 
and  adventures  there  was  no  w’ant  of  variety,  as  will  be  per¬ 
ceived  by  all  who  are  induced  to  read  these  remarkable  volumes. 
With  reference  to  the  result  to  which  we  ourselves  are  led  by 
their  perusal,  it  coincides  to  a  great  degree  with  that  of  Mr. 
MacGillivray,  who,  indeed,  is  not  a  man  to  state  an  opinion  not 
established  on  true  and  trustworthy  research.  He  says — 
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*  Whalers  will  no  doubt  find  it  worth  their  while,  with  the  character¬ 
istic  enterprise  of  their  class,  to  push  into  those  parts  of  the  Coral  Sea, 
now  first  thrown  open  to  them ;  and,  although,  we  have  not  as  yet  suffi¬ 
cient  grounds  to  warrant  the  probability  of  success  in  the  fisheiy,  yet  I  may 
mention  that  whalers  were  seen  on  several  occasions  from  both  of  our  vessels. 
This  naturaUy  originates  the  question, — to  what  extent  do  the  Louisiade 
Archipelago  and  the  South  East  coast  of  New  (iuinea  afford  a  field  for 
commercial  enterprise  ?  What  description  of  trade  can  be  established  there 
by  bartering  European  goods  for  the  production  of  those  *  countries  ? 
Unfortunately  at  present  most  of  the  evidence  on  this  point  is  of  a  negative 
kind.  Besides  articles  of  food,  such  as  pigs,  yams  and  cocoa  nuts,  and 
w’eapons  and  ornaments  of  no  marketable  value,  tortoiseshell,  flax,  arrow- 
root,  mosses,  bark,  and  feathers  of  the  bird  of  paradise  were  seen  by  us, 
it  is  true,  but  in  such  small  quantities  as  to  hold  out  at  present  no  induce¬ 
ment  for  traders  to  resort  to  these  coasts  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
them.  That  gold  exists  in  the  western  and  northern  portions  of  New 
Guinea  has  long  been  known ;  that  it  exists  also  in  the  south-east  shores 
of  that  great  island  is  equally  known,  as  a  specimen  of  pottery  procured 
at  lledscar  Bay,  contained  a  few  small  laminar  grains  of  this  precious 
metal.  The  clay  in  w'hich  the  gold  is  embedded  was  probably  part  of 
the  great  alluvial  deposit  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  the  mouths  of  which 
we  saw  in  that  neighbourhood.* — Vol.  II.  p.  69. 

Nevertheless,  from  the  general  information  contained  through¬ 
out  the  work,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  a  great  field  for 
commercial  enterprise  remains  still  to  be  opened  up  in  that 
region.  Probably  the  natives  themselves  are  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  resources  of  their  country.  They  arc  pure  savages,  with¬ 
out  any  stimulus  to  enterprise ;  but  in  their  habits  and  manners 
we  discern  traces  of  a  character  which  may  be  educated  to 
great  purpose.  At  any  rate  w  e  are  glad  to  hear  that  a  new  ex¬ 
pedition  is  about  to  visit  those  seas,  and  that  while  tlie  demo¬ 
cratic  energy  of  America  is  about  putting  our  nation  to  the 
blush  by  breaking  open  the  barbarous  inhospitality  of  Japan; 
while  Sir  James  Brooke’s  admirable  exertions  in  Siam  promise 
to  be  renewed  w’ith  better  success,  and  while  a  thriving  trade  is 
springing  up  along  the  coasts  of  Borneo,  long  abandoned  as  the 
prey  of  ferocious  pirates,  there  is  a  prospect  of  the  romantic  and 
beautiful  islands  of  the  Louisiade  Archipelago  being  familiar¬ 
ized  among  us.  At  present,  however,  we  have  only  to  thank 
Mr.  MacGillivray  for  the  original  and  valuable  work  he  har 
written,  and  to  congratulate  science  as  well  as  humanity  on  the 
acquisition  of  so  much  of  that  knowledge  which  is  the  true 
pioneer  and  apostle  of  Christianity  and  civilization. 
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Art.  VI. —  The  Literature  and  Romance  of  Northern  Europe:  con¬ 
stituting  a  Complete  Ilistor)’  of  the  Literature  of  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Iceland,  with  copious  Specimens  of  the  most  celebrated 
Histories,  Komances,  Popular  Legends  and  Talcs,  Old  Chivalrous 
Ballads,  Tragic  and  Comic  Dramas,  National  and  Pavourite  Songs, 
Novels  and  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  the  Present  Day.  By  William 
and  Mary  llowitt.  In  Two  Volumes.  London  ;  Colburn  and  Co. 
1852. 

This  attractive  title  gives  no  exaggerated  impression  of  a 
work,  of  whose  contents  \\q  wish  to  convey  some  conception 
to  our  readers.  Its  principal  feature  is  an  appeal  to  our 
national  vanity,  on  behalf  of  a  literature  in  which  we  have  a 
peculiar  property.  It  opens  for  that  vanity  a  double  outlet, 
and  gives  it  a  healthy  direction.  l"or,  if  Americans  and  our 
children,  all  the  world  over,  are  to  contribute  to  our  reputation 
and  participate  in  our  ])raiscs,  so  should  our  ancestors.  Hat, 
how  can  we  rationally  divide  the  honor  of  our  name,  and 
especially  of  our  achievements,  with  the  Angles  of  Holstein } 
That  we  do  habitually  ascribe  the  magnificent  results  of  our 
free*born  and  practical  energy  to  the  Anglo- ISaxon^  no  man 
needs  to  be  reminded  ;  how  irrationally  we  do  this,  Mr.  llowitt 
shows  us  in  a  few  sentences. 

*  The  Saxons,  during  their  period  of  dominion,  so  far  from  showing 
themselves  an  enterprising  and  progressive  people,  notoriously  degene¬ 
rated,  became  slothful  and  weak,  and  were  overrun  by  the  Danes,  and 
soon  after  permanently  s\d>jeeted  by  the  Normans,  another  branch  of  the 
Scandinavians.  But  if  the  Anglo-Saxons  sunk  after  a  temporary  nde  in 
this  eountry,  where  else  did  they  exhibit  those  great  and  commanding 
qualities  wliich  we  arc  so  fond  of  conferring  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  nice  ? 
The  so-called  Anglo-Saxons  were  a  mere  handful  of  people  in  Holstein. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  all  left  their  country  for  these 
islands.  Even,  as  we  have  said,  those  who  bore  that  name  amongst  the 
emigrants  to  England,  were  not  mere  Angles,  but  .lutes.  Angles  from  the 
distant  Anglen  in  Holstein,  Saxons,  and  no  doubt  also  a  plentiful  mix¬ 
ture  of  Danes  and  Swedes.  Those  that  remained  at  home — what  became 
of  them?  What  proud  exploits  did  they  achieve?  Where  did  they 
spread  their  rule  and  their  glories,  so  as  to  crown  their  race  with  that 
renown  for  indomitable  energj'  and  successful  enterprise  which  wc 
associate  with  the  name  Anglo-Saxon?  We  search  for  such  things  in 
vain.  If  wc  want  the  Anglo-Saxons,  w’c  must  seek  them  in  the  still 
well-known  district  of  Anglen,  in  Holstein,  and  shall  find  them  in  their 
inglorious  obscurity  the  reluctant  subjects  of  Denmark.’ — Vol.  L,  pp.  3,  L 
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Similar  and  equally  conclusive  is  his  refutation  of  the  claim 
of  the  Germans,  who  style  England  the  ‘  German  Island. 
Race  has  permanent  characteristics.  In  the  English  these  aro 
sudieiently  remarkable.  AV hence  have  we  derived  them  ? 
A  theory  has  arisen  of  late  years  that  we  got  them  from 
Scandinavians.  Though  founded  on  a  careful  comparison  of 
the  language,  customs,  and  characteristics  of  the  two  races,  this 
theory  has  liad  to  contend  with  a  name,  and  has  not  been 
extensively  promulgated.  Mr.  Ilowitt’s  labours  have  made  it 
intelligible,  and  will  go  far  to  make  it  popular.  We  believe  he 
has  drawn  a  faithful  portrait  of  our  reputed  ancestors.  That 
Scandinavians  were  living  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  Norman 
conquest,  that  the  Normans  who  conquered  were  Scandinavians, 
is  undoubted.  Were  it  as  clear  that  the  disj)ossessed  proprietors 
who,  seeking  freedom  in  our  forests,  learned  there  the  use  of  the 
bow,  who  displayed  that  skill  at  Cressy,  who  constituted  oup 
yeomanry,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  our  middle  class, 
were  also  Scandinavians,  the  historical  evidence  would  be  com¬ 
plete.  Waiving  this,  we  must  still  attribute  our  institutions  to 
these  North-men ;  but  we  hope  the  case  of  blood  relationship 
may  yet  be  made  out.  We  say^  we  hope  so,  and  all  who  desire 
with  us  to  find  a  legitimate  father  for  the  English  people, 
rather  than  fall  back  u])on  that  metaphysical  parentage,  a 
mixture,  arc  recommended  to  study  Mr.  Howitt’s  book,  where 
they  will  find  more  than  enough  to  make  them  reluctant  ta 
disown  such  kindred. 

Mr.  llowitt  commences  with  a  chapter  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  substance.  In  874  and  the  few  years  succeeding, 
Iceland  was  peopled  by^  Norwegians  Hying  for  independence 
from  the  usurping  tyranny  of  llarald  lliirfager,  or  the  Fair¬ 
haired.  Their  hatred  of  feudalism  drove  them  forth  to  seek  a 
new  home,  and  they  found  one  amid  the  geysers  of  the  snow- 
land.  They  took  with  them  their  scalds  (or  bards);  their 
sacrifices  and  banquets ;  their  public  sports  ;  their  parliament, 
and  the  laws,  customs,  manners,  ])octry,  and  traditions  of  their 
fatherland.  They  perpetuated  the  ancient  memories  in  songs 
and  in  sagas  (or  ])rose  narratives)  ;  and  soon  made  their  island 
famous’in  the  oral  literature  of  the  time.  Long  after  Romanism 
had  extirpated  all  knowledge  of  the  hymns  of  the  religion 
of  Odin  from  the  mainland,  this  island,  far  out  in  the  Arctic 
"Sea,  was  the  sole  repository  of  a  grand  but  forgotten  literature  ; 
so  completely  forgotten  even  on  its  native  soil,  that  it  was  with 
astonishment  that  Scandinavia  received  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  tidings  of  its  existence. 

The  literature  thus  strangely  preserved  forms  the  first  of  the 
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departments  into  which  Mr.  Ilowitt  divides  his  subject.  These 
are — 1.  The  ancient  literature  common  to  all  nations  who  trace 
their  descent  from  the  original  Scandinavians ;  2.  The  ballads 
and  folk-sagas,  which  were  the  fonns  in  which  the  people  re¬ 
tained  the  ancient  literature,  when  Latin  superseded  the  verna¬ 
cular  tongue  and  Romish  superstition  supplanted  the  religion 
of  Odin.  These  fill  up  a  blank  between  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century  and  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth ;  3.  The  modern 
Danish  literature  ;  4.  The  modern  Swedish.  His  method  of 
procedure  is  as  strictly  chronological  as  this  classification  will 
allow.  If  we  follow  somewhat  closely  in  his  track,  our  apology 
will  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  book,  which  is  precisely 
that  of  a  review.  It  is  a  condensed  and  polished  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  rich  and  varied  literature  of  a  race, —  one  of 
the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest  in  Europe,  beginning  with  the 
^edda’  (grandmother — great  family  mother),  the  record  of 
their  oral  traditions,  and  ending  with  the  novels  of  Frcdrika 
Bremer. 

The  elder,  or  rhythmical  edda,  w’e  owe  to  Saemund  the  Wise, 
an  Icelandic  clergyman,  who  collected  the  songs  from  the  lips 
of  the  native  Scalds,  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  twenty- 
eight  poems  of  which  it  consists  ‘  contain  everj  thing  relating  to 
the  Scandinavian  ideas  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  origin 
of  men,  the  morals  taught  by  the  priests,  the  stories  of  the 
gods,  and  of  the  chief  heroes.’ 

There  is  scarcely  a  nation  on  the  earth  which  cannot  boast  a 
mythology.  Even  the  Germans  can  look  back  to  one.  The 
ancient  Germans,  according  to  Tacitus,  imported  their  gods 
from  Greece,  yet  they  made  them  their  own  by  strongly  marked 
distinctions.  ‘  For  the  rest,  they  think  it  inconsistent  with  the 
greatness  of  celestial  beings,  to  enclose  deities  with  walls,  or 
liken  them  to  any  form  of  human  countenance.’*  We  admire 
the  mythology  of  Greece,  which  marks  an  interesting  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  Hellenic  mind.  The  corresponding  epoch 
in  the  development  of  the  English  mind  is  a  blank.  In  select¬ 
ing  from  three  of  the  cddaic  poems  the  only  figures  that  can 
fill  this  blank,  Mr.  Howitt  remarks  that  all  mythologies  point 
back  to  one  geographical  centre,  the  ‘  original  source  of  a  reli¬ 
gious  faith,  which  has  grown  dimmer  and  more  disfigured  the 
farther  it  has  gone,’  and  states  that  the  Scandinavians  came, 
according  to  their  own  account,  from  Svithiod,  or  Circassia, 
whence  they  brought  with  them  eastern  customs,  and  to  which 
tliey  always  looked  with  patriotic  affection. 


*  Tacitus*  Germania,  cap.  ix. 
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‘  But  more  than  all,  in  their  religious  creed,  they  transferred  the  faith 
of  Persia,  India,  and  Greece,  to  the  snowy  luountains  of  Scandinavia,  and 
there  modified  it  so  as  to  give  it  a  most  distinct  air  of  originality,  without 
destroying  those  primal  features  which  marked  their  kinship  to  the  peoples 
of  the  East.  The  Asar  and  the  giants  were  in  constant  hostility,  like  the 
gods  of  Greece  and  the  Titans.  They  had  three  principal  deities — Odin, 
Thor,  and  Loke ;  the  latter  the  evil  principle,  the  Pluto  of  the  Greeks,  the 
Ahriman  of  the  Persians,  or  the  Siva  of  the  Hindoos.  They  had  their 
gods  of  thunder,  of  w  ar,  of  eloquence,  and  of  the  sea.  They  had  the 
actual  Venus  of  the  Tanais,  the  great  deity  of  the  Persians,  the  very  name 
Vanadis  suggesting  that  of  the  Hellenic  (?)  Venus.  They  had  in  Balder  the 
Vishnu  of  India,  and  a  more  beautiful  Pan.  The  gods  of  Scandinavia  are 
actually  described  as  sitting  on  Idavalla,  or  Mount  Ida,  and  Odin,  Thor, 
and  Loke,  like  the  Jupiter,  Mercury,  and  Mars,  (Zeus,  Hermes,  and 
Ares  ?)  of  Greece,  make  excursions  amongst  mankind,  indulge  in  singular 
love  adventures,  and  place  themselves  in  circumstances  that  are  any¬ 
thing  but  consistent  w’ith  the  dignity  of  great  deities.  You  have  the  strife 
of  light  and  darkness  in  Balder  and  Hodcr,  as  in  Orinuzd  and  Ahriman  ; 
you  have  a  tripartite  divinity — the  Jove,  Neptune,  (Zeus,  Poseidon  ?)  and 
Pluto,  of  Greece,  the  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  of  India,  find  their 
counterparts  in  Odin,  Thor,  and  Balder.  Instead  of  the  ox  Abudad, 
we' have  the  cow  Audumbla;  instead  of  genii,  nymphs,  diy’ads,  and 
nercids,  we  have  elves,  dwarfs,  and  trollquinna.  All  the  powers  of  nature 
are  shadowed  forth  in  the  various  deities  of  the  various  systems  ;  there  is 
a  great  and  sublime  deity,  being  far  above  all  the  semi-human  deities  that 
stand  in  greater  proximity  to  men,  and  then  comes  a  final  lire,  Begnarbk, 
like  that  of  the  Persians,  and  the  grand  mundane  catastrophe  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  creed.  Through  the  whole,  indeed,  we  trace  the  earliest  traditions 
of  the  primitive  world,  the  Adam  and  Eve  in  Ask  and  Erabla,  the  Meshia 
and  Meschianc  of  Persia ;  the  very  Fates  arc  there,  the  Nornor,  the  Hog 
of  Hell,  and  the  Tree  of  Life.’ — Vol.  i.  pp.  38-10. 

After  a  beautiful  account  of  their  ideas  of  the  creation  of  the 
world,  we  come  to  a  description  of  this  tree,  which  shows  how 
little  power  the  severity  of  a  nortlieru  climate  has  to  clicck  the 
luxuriance  of  an  oriental  imagination.  Though  it  was  a  stern 
superstition  which  peopled  this  walhalhi,  it  was  equal  to  any 
other  pagan  faith  in  poetical  beauty  and  ])athos.  Moreover, 
the  grim  gods  knew  their  doom;  they  foresaw  the  end  of  their 
fierce  reign ;  and  the  blood-thirsty  warriors  who  believed  in 
them  felt  a  strong  presentiment  that  a  more  peaceful  mission 
among  the  sons  of  men  aw’aited  them  in  the  future. 

What  gross  injustice  we  do  these  blood-thirsty  wrarriors, 
when  we  are  content,  as  has  been  the  fashion,  with  such  an 
epithet  to  dismiss  whole  nations  of  them  to  oblivion,  appears 
most  strongly'  in  ‘Ilavamal;  or,  the  High  Song  of  Odin  the 
Old,’  which  Mr.  llowitt  gives  entire.  There  are  one  hundred 
and  twelve  strophes,  and  scarcely  one  of  them  which  docs  not 
exhibit,  like  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  genuine  wisdom,  and  a 
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profound  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  The  social  virtues 
of  hospitality,  temperance,  consideration,  charity,  and  prudence 
are  here  inculcated;  the  contempt  in  which  fools  are  held;  the 
happiness  of  noble  and  gentle  souls;  the  bitterness  of  depen¬ 
dence,  of  poverty,  and  the  neglect  of  friends;  the  vulgarity  of 
ostentation;  and  the  wisdom  of  setting  a  guard  on  the  tongue 
are  vividly  depicted.  Some  of  the  touches  are  of  the  quaintest 
humour,  as  ‘  This  is  the  best  of  drink,  that  every  one  after¬ 
wards  comes  to  his  senses.’  In  some  it  is  impossible  not  to 
recognise  our  English  proverbial  philosophy :  ^  I3cd  the  dog  in 
the  court-yard;’  ‘Drink  ale  by  hrelight;’  ‘The  world  knows 
what  is  known  unto  three;’  ‘Each  man  is  master  at  home;’  ‘The 
man’s  heart  bleedeth  at  every  mealtime,  who  his  food  beggeth.’ 
The  rights  of  property  are  recognised  in  a  manner  somewhat 
remarkable  in  a  ‘  northern  barbarian.’  Readers  who  dislike  the 
piratical  reputation  of  these  Scandinavian  ancestors  would  do 
well  to  study  the  morality  which  underlies  our  Indian  empire, 
our  Australian  colonies.  Yet  Englishmen  respect  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  mine  and  thine  as  much  as  any  people  under  the  sun. 
Just  so  with  these  enterprising  robbers.  That  they  had  a  great 
respect  for  private  property  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  they 
made  use  of  stones  for  boundaries  to  distinguish  the  field  of 
one  man  from  that  of  another.  Truly  it  is  not  easy  to  show 
that  they  ever  were  sheer  savages.  Poems  like  those  of  the 
Elder  Edda  betoken  a  stage  of  social  advancement  many 
degrees  above  barbarism.  It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  wdiether 
maritime  enterprise  can  co-exist  with  a  very  low  civilization. 
It  is  certain  that  at  a  very  early  period  these  Scandinavians 
possessed  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver,  arms,  and  tools  of  iron ; 
and  still  earlier  (according  to  Worsaae,  2400  years  ago),  tools 
of  bronze  ;  and  six  or  seven  centuries  before  that  tools  of 
stone.  Some  of  the  works  which  remain  from  this  earliest 
period,  attest  no  mean  order  of  mechanical  and  engineering 
skill.  And  the  one  thing  needful  for  a  race  whose  energy  is  to 
deliver  them  from  a  savage  state — the  horse — they  would  seem 
to  have  carried  with  them  from  the  East  to  their  polar  home. 
In  this  view%  it  is  more  interesting  than  surprising  to  find  the 
sentiments  of  refined  life  in  the  rude  strains  of  this  ancient  poem. 

Mr.  Ilowitt  states  that  Carlyle  is  accused  of  having  borrowed 
his  ‘  Philosophy  of  Clothes’  from  Montaigne,  and  asks  whether 
the  latter  got  it  from  ‘  Ilavamal.’  As  far  as  our  acquaintance 
with  the  writings  of  the  Frenchman  goes,  the  charge  against 
Mr.  Carlyle  rests  on  a  very  slender  foundation.  But  if  he  did 
get  the  idea  from  Montaigne,  he  Gothicised  it  again  thoroughly, 
for  where  does  the  ‘  Philosophy  of  Clothes’  lead  you  with  so 
grave  an  air  down  to  the  profounder  philosophy  of  ‘  No-Clothes, 
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as  in  the  fiftieth  strophe,  die  very  bareness  of  the  verse  giving 
point  to  the  satire  ? — 

‘  1  bung  my  garments 
On  the  two  wooden  men 
Who  stand  on  the  wall. 

Heroes  they  seem  to  be 
When  they  were  clothed! 

The  unclad  arc  despised.” — Vol.  I.,  p.  69. 

We  see  in  this  rude  simplicity  of  versification  the  excellent 
use  of  translations  from  uncouth  poets  of  the  olden  time. 
Those  who  can  appreciate  naked  poetry  may  here  take  their  fill. 
The  expressions  are  like  the  peaks  of  icebergs  seen  against  a 
deep-coloured  and  eloudless  sky,  as  clear,  definite,  and  majestic. 
Thus,  reflecting  the  rays  of  fancy  in  hues  as  varied  as  their  own, 
they  suggest  no  thought  of  clothes. 

The  ‘  liun-talen*  is  a  poem  throwing  great  light  upon  the 
magical  powers,  long  held  by  the  northern  nations  to  reside  in 
runcs^  or  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Mr.  Howitt  remarks,  that 
although  these  runic  letters  were  for  ages  known  to  the  Scan 
dinavians,  and  so  highly  prized  by  them,  they  never  seem  to 
have  conceived  the  idea  of  applying  them  to  the  record  of  their 
annals  or  literature.  Though  on  great  occasions  they  used  them 
for  correspondence,  they  reserved  them  chiefly  for  inscriptions 
on  their  stones  of  memorial  for  the  dead,  and  on  their  staves. 

‘  The  people  saw  that  through  these  runes  ideas  were  com¬ 
municated,  and  their  imaginations  were  easily  excited  to  credit 
any  wonders  that  were  attributed  to  them.  They  were  pre¬ 
cisely  in  the  case  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  who  set  up  and 
worshipped  a  chip  on  whicli  Williams  the  missionary  had 
written  a  message  to  his  wife.’ — Vol.  I.,  p.  71. 

The  nature  of  these  w^onders  may  be  guessed  from  the  names 
of  the  varieties  spoken  of  in  this  poem.  Here  are  mind  runes, 
drink  runes,  nines  of  victory,  storm  runes,  and  nines  of  free¬ 
dom.  This  belief  was  confined  to  the  more  ignorant  and 
superstitious,  and  in  a  people  ambitious  of  powder  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  how  such  a  faith  should  have  prevailed.  They  saw 
and  felt  the  truth  expressed  long  after  in  Bacon’s  aphorism — : 
‘  Knowledge  is  power.’  Possibly  they  comprehended  that 
truth  more  fully  than  the  great  philosopher  himself.  A  strong 
man,  when  he  strikes  a  weaker,  is  conscious  of  the  strength  he 
puts  forth ;  yet  the  man  struck  best  understands  its  superiority. 
But  able  to  appreciate  only  one  kind  of  power  that  was  mys¬ 
terious — the  magical — they  ascribed  this  to  the  symbols  of 
knowledge,  and  their  priests,  seeing  in  this  notion  a  new  source 
of  influence,  fostered  it.  Mr.  Howitt  does  not  very  distinctly 
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recognise  the  share  of  the  priests  in  the  matter,  reserving  his 
indignation  for  the  not  more  enlightened,  not  more  subtle,  but 
less  poetical  priests  by  whom  they  were  succeeded.  In  his 
comments  on  the  opening  of  this  poem,  however,  as  well  as  in 
his  quotations,  the  craft  of  its  clerical  composer  is  uuinistake- 
ably  indicated. 

A  variety  of  other  poems  are  brought  before  us,  one  of  them 
containing  a  series  of  menaces,  or  what  Mr.  llowitt  calls,  a  curse 
*  more  awful  than  ever  cast  its  thrilling  fear  through  the  most 
dark  and  impassioned  tragedy.’  A  curious  poem,  describing 
the  origin  of  the  different  classes  of  society,  is  follow'cd  by  two 
songs ,  described  as  ‘  among  the  most  deeply  poetical  and  sin¬ 
gular  hymns  of  the  Edda.’  With  a  specimen  of  the  ‘  Sol  Song,’ 
by  Saemund  himself,  we  leave  the  mythologic  part  of  the  Edda, 
and  come  to  the  heroic  lays.  Of  the  first  of  these,  the  hero  is 
already  known  to  our  readers  under  the  name  of  Wayland 
Smith,  in  ‘  Kenilw^orth.’  Sir  Walter  Scott  showed  in  his  novels 
an  afl'ection  for  anachronisms,  remarkable  in  an  antiquary  and 
historian,  but  he  seldom  peqictrated  one  so  startling  as  this. 
Vblund,  Vcland,  Weyland,  us  he  has  been  otherwise  named, 
was  renowned  for  the  manufacture  of  armour  and  sw  ords.  He 
was  also  distinguislicd  as  a  fabricator  of  crowns  and  bracelets ; 
but  as  he  did  not  live  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  so 
neither  was  he  a  Loleo,  or  filagree  w  orker,  but  the  veritable 
Vulcan  of  classical  mythology, — the  lineal  descendant  of  Tubal 
Cain,  and  the  ])rofessional  forefather  of  your  modern  Sheffielder. 
H  is  story  is  here  given.  There  are  also  five  songs,  ‘  dark  and 
wild  poems,’  testifying  a  great  antiquity,  and  bearing  a  great 
resemblance  to  Ossian  ;  and  finally  there  are  thirteen  ])oems, 
the  originals  of  the  great  Gothic  epic  of  the  Niebelungcn.  If 
any  of  our  readers  have  dipped  into  the  Niebelungcn  Lied  of 
Gennany,  or  listened  to  any  German  enthusiastically  portray¬ 
ing  the  grand  features  of  that  mighty  work,  and  tracing  the 
outline  of  its  thrilling  story,  they  w  ill  not  be  sorry,  while  claim¬ 
ing  Scandinavia  for  the  birth-place  of  their  race,  to  learn 

*  Tlint  the  claim  to  the  originality  of  this  poem  is  unquestionably  hers. 
AVc  may  allow  to  the  Germans  the  possession  of  the  “  Niebelungcn  Lied,” 
as  they  possess  it,  but  we  must  confine  the  merit  of  that  possession  to  tlie 
elaboration  of  the  form  from  the  grand  and  still-existing  materials  of  the 
North.  To  those  materials,  to  the  Sigurd,  Ihynhilda,  and  Gudnin  songs 
of  the  Edda,  we  must  aecord  a  still  liighcr  poetical  merit.  As  poems, 
though  fragmentary,  they  stand  in  all  the  genuine  essentials  of  poetry 
infinitely  above  the  German  Lied,”  and  above  any  remains  of  ancient 
poetry,  excepting  that  of  Greece.’ — Ib.  p.  95. 

The  moral  of  the  original  poems  is  gro.nder, — the  curse, 
namely,  of  ill-gotten  weulth ;  and  Mr.  Howitt  says  truly  that 
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‘  never  was  moral  worked  out  more  terribly.*  We  must  pass 
over  the  prose  or  supplementary  £dda,  the  biographical  sketch 
of  its  author,  8norre  Sturleson,  the  account  of  his  great  his* 
torical  work,  the  ‘  Heimskringla,’  and  Mr.  Howitt’s  concluding 
glance  at  Icelandic  literature. 

We  have  considered  the  ancient  literature  of  Scandinavia  at 
comparative  length,  because  yve  think  it  is  more  worthy  of  the 
serious  attention  of  English  scholfirs  at  the  present  time,  than 
any  other  literature  whatever.  ^V^cre  this  the  ancient  poetry  of 
,Ta])an,  we  could  not  have  cared  less  about  it  than  w’c  have 
hitherto;  yet  y\c  could  easily  understand  and  appreciate  it, 
and  should  then  accord  to  it  both  admiration  and  love.  The 
temperament  it  reveals  has  originally  been  a  genial  one,  open 
and  cheerful.  But  the  frowning  austeiity  of  northern  winters  has 
imparted  to  some  of  it  a  shade,  not  merely  of  solemnity,  but 
of  gloom  ;  and  there  are  nooks  and  caverns,  which,  if  our  sym¬ 
pathy  succeeds  in  penetrating,  it  finds  itself  shrouded  in  a  dark¬ 
ness  that  may  be  felt.  Probably  the  same  cause,  in  its  lighter 
efl’ects,  has  produced  the  serious  and  thoughtful  tone  of  mind, 
in  which  lies  the  secret  of  that  earnestnes^s  which  is  so  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  all  nations  of  the  north,  when  we  contrast  them  with  the 
gay  or  listless  peoples  of  the  south.  The  conceptions  which 
reveal  the  temperament,  always  gigantic  and  muscular,  often 
terrible  and  sublime,  stand  in  much  the  same  relation  to  most 
in  our  English  poetry  as  Shakespere’s  in  ‘  Hamlet’  do  to 
Moore’s  in  ‘Lallah  Rookh.’  Yet  in  robustness,  if  in  nothing 
else,  our  conceptions  will  bear  comparison  with  those  of  any 
modern  jioctry,  and  Gdthe  regarded  them  as  unique  on  the 
score  of  melancholy  grandeur.  Lastly,  the  taste  displayed  in 
these  remains  of  Scandinavian  poetry  is  in  harmony  with  the 
Gothic  love  of  simplicity  and  bluntness;  but  for  a  taste  ‘born 
where  the  sun  showers  triple  liglit,’  as,  strange  to  say,  it 
certainly  is,  it  is  severe. 

Of  the  folk-sagas  we  will  only  remark  that  we  find  in  them 
the  originals  of  our  w  ell-known  nursery  tales,  ‘  .Tack  the  Giant- 
killer,’  ‘  Dick  Whittington  and  his  Cat,^  and  many  others. 
Among  the  complete  specimens  we  have  ^lerc  a  much  more 
elegant  version  of  the  ‘  Little  Pig  that  would  not  go  over  the 
Brig,’  and  a  charming  Scandinavian  ‘  Cinderella.* 

The  ballads  resemble  our  own,  with  a  perpetually  recurring 
refrain^  which  Mr.  Howitt  pronounces  to  be  the  lyric  first 
uttering  itself  in  poetry.  They  are  divided  into  heroic,  necro¬ 
mantic  and  supernatural,  historic  ballads,  and  ballads  of  love 
and  romance;  some  of  them  arc  exquisite.  Our  readers  will 
observe  that  in  these  mainly  do  w’c  see  the  native  literature,  as 
it  lived  on  in  the  hearts  and  homes  of  the  people,  slowly 
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retiring,  but  at  last  disappearing,  before  the  legends  of  Rome. 
All  this  is  expressed  in  a  single  ballad,  where  ridicule,  the 
weapon  of  a  worsted  foe,  is  directed  against  nunneries.  It 
tells  how  Master  Carl  laid  a  trap  for  a  handsome  maid  in  a 
convent.  He  feigned  death:  the  lady  came  to  his  bier  and 
murmured  there  the  confession  of  her  love.  As  she  was  about 
to  depart.  Master  Carl  sprang  up  and  seized  her,  ,lixed  the 
next  day  for  his  wedding,  and  vanished  with  his  prize : — 

‘  It  was  the  nuns  of  the  convent, 

And  without  book  read  they, 

“  Be  sure  it  was  one  of  God’s  angels 
Who  took  our  sister  away.” 

And  every  nun  in  the  convent, 

Unto  herself  sang  she, 

“  Christ  grant  that  there  come  such  angels 
To  take  both  thee  and  me.”  ’ — p.  294. 

In  the  modern  literature  of  Denmark  the  spirit  of  the  ancieni 
was  revived  after  a  long  dearth  of  genius.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  ‘  Athenaeum’  means  when  it  accuses  Danish  literature 
of  an  utter  absence  of  nationality.  It  is  the  most  serious  charge 
that  can  be  brought  against  the  literature  of  any  country;  but 
in  this  jnirticular  case,  absurdly  groundless.  The  greatest,  the 
permanently  popular  poets  of  Denmark  drew  all  their  inspira¬ 
tion,  and  the  bulk  of  their  materials,  from  the  Eddas.  We 
can  only  name  a  few  chief  luminaries. 

The  first  are  Arreboe,  and  Kingo  the  Psalmist,  both  religious 
poets.  Rut  IIolrerg,  who  created  this  modern  literature,  was 
of  a  different  stamp.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  comic  and 
satiric  writers  who  ever  lived,  and  nothing  else.  The  speci¬ 
mens  here  given  are  tantalizing,  but  are  suflicient  of  themselves 
to  determine  his  rank.  Me  died  in  175 i.  Evald  was  a  deeply 
feeling,  highly  gifted  spirit,  who  gave  a  new  form  to  Danish 
poetry,  turning  it  back  into  its  ancient  channels.  Rut  he  was 
before  his  time;  he  spent  a  life  of  pain,  ])enury,  and  sore 
neglect,  and  was  near  his  grave  when  his  country  awoke  to  an 
appreciation  of  his  worth.  We  must  find  room  for  his  masterly 
lyric  of  ‘  King  Christian.’  This  has  become  the  national  song 
of  Denmark,  w  hich  shows  that  it  is  true  of  her,  w  hat  one  of  the 
greatest  of  lyrical  poets  has  sung  of  England, 

‘  Her  march  is  on  the  mountain  wave, 
llcr  home  is  on  the  deep.* 

And  however  pacific  we  may'  be  on  principle,  there  is  no 
true  Englishman  who  cannot  sympathize  with  the  warlike  and 
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maritime  enthusiasm  wliicli  bursts  forth  in  these  verses.  For 
here  the  music  of  the  accompaniment  is  not  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  but  the  crash  which  follows  the  deep  booming  of 
treble-shotted  guns,  the  creak  of  straining  timbers,  and  the  roar 
of  waters. 

‘  King  Christian  stood  by  the  lofty  mast, 

In  smoke  and  night ; 

His  sword  dealt  blows  so  fell  and  fast  ^ 

Through  Swedish  helms  and  skulls  it  passed, 

’Mid  smoke  and  night. 

“  Fly  !”  cried  they,  “  liy  !  tly  all  who  can — 

M  ho  dare  face  l)euuiai*k's  Christian 

In  fight 

Niels  Jucl  he  heard  the  tempest  blow; 

Now,  for  your  life  ! 

Aloft  he  bad  the  red  Hag  go. 

Stroke  upon  stroke  he  dealt  the  foe  ; 

They  cried  aloud,  while  tempests  blow  ; 

“  Now,  for  your  life !” 

“  Fly,”  cried  they  all,  “  to  shelter  lly ! 

For  who  can  Denmark’s  Juel  defy 

In  strife?” 

Oh,  sea  !  the  fires  of  Wessel  clave 

Thy  death-smoke  dread. 

Here  to  thy  bosom  fled  the  brave  ; 

Hound  him  flashed  terror  and  the  grave ; 

The  ramparts  heard  the  roar  which  dravc 

Through  death-smoke  dread  ; . 

From  Denmark  thundered  Tordcnshicld, 

To  heaven  for  aid  they  all  appealed. 

And  fled. 

Thou  Danish  path  of  fame  and  might. 

Oh  !  gloomy  sea  ! 

Jlcceive  thy  friend,  who  for  the  right 
Dares  danger  face  in  death’s  despite 
Proudly  as  thou  the  tempest’s  might ! 

Oh  !  gloomy  sea ! 

And  lead  me  on  though  storms  may  rave 
Through  storms  and  victory  to  my  grave, 

M’ith  thee  I’ — lb.  p.  407. 

We  tbiiik  this  version  is  far  more  gra])bic  than  Longfellow’s. 
Of  B.xggesen,  who  belonged  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  Mr.  Ilowitt  gives  a  biography  ‘  to  relieve  the  monotony 
of  mere  criticisni.’  If  any  relief  is  needed,  it  will  be  found  in 
the  sparkling  extracts  from  Baggesen’s  account  of  his  travels. 
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We  assure  those  who  fancy  that  a  review  in  two  volumes  must 
be  drv %  that  they  may  search  far  before  they  find  such  cham¬ 
pagne-like  reading.  Rahbek  was  a  contemporary  of  Baggesen. 
^ough  he  left  no  one  monument  of  his  genius,  his  various 
literary  labours  are  inseparable  from  those  of  his  time.  His 
fame  owes  still  more  to  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  and  his  name 
is,  in  Denmark,  ‘a  household  word,  which  must  always  be 
heard  when  this  period  of  Danish  letters  is  spoken  of.* 
Oehlenschlager  has  obtained  a  European  reputation  as 
Denmark's  greatest  poet.  He  acted  on  his  own  theory  of  the 
poet’s  mission,  which  is  given  in  his  own  words ; — ‘  In  all 
times  have  splendid  human  faculties  developed  themselves, 
but  one-sidedly.  It  is  the  vocation  of  the  poet  to  collect 
all  the  flowers  of  ^the  ages  into  one  ideal  floral  wreath.  The 
events  and  the  great  characters  of  the  ancient  times  he  shall 
complete  and  ennoble — that  is  to  say.  he  shall  give  them 
something  of  his  own  time’s  philosophy  and  enlightenment, 
and  he  shall  in  this  prove  his  genius  by  making  his  union 
natural  and  beautiful.’ — vol.  ii.  p.  104.  And  in  his  ‘Gods 
of  the  North,’  lately  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Edgar 
Bowring,  he  has  nearly  accomplished  for  the  myths  of  Scan¬ 
dinavia  what  Homer  did  for  those  of  Greece.  But  in  order 
that  this  work  may  be  appreciated,  it  is  necessary  that  its 
readers  should  have  at  least  a  poetic  faith  in  the  ‘gods’ 
themselves ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not  pre¬ 
viously  a  good  version  of  the  Edda  of  Saeinund.  From 
Oehlenschlager’s  splendid  drama  of  ‘  Aladdin,’  we  have  here 
the. ‘Prison  Hymn;’  of  ‘  Hakon  Jarl,’  the  greater  part ;  from 
‘  Corregio’  several  acts.  He  excelled  in  the  higher  poetic 
faculties.  But  the  following  satire  upon  certain  travellers  will 
show  that  he  was  not  deficient  in  quiet  humour.  It  is  taken 
from  his  ‘  Fisherman’s  Daughter.’  The  fisherman  is  weeping 
for  his  sou,  who  has  been  drowned,  when  a  traveller  from  Europe 
comes  into  tlie  desert,  carried  in  a  palanquin  by  slaves,  and 
attended  by  his  secretary  and  guide. 

‘  European  {Kith  enlhufiam).  Is  it  then  here  ? 

Guide,  Yet  a  few  pact's  farther 

Towards  the  left,  good  sir. 

Europ,  May  1  then  feel  assured 

Of  this  great  fact  ?  That  it  was  even  here 
That  Moses,  in  the  early  dawn  of  time. 

By  Pharaoh  was  pursued.  In  very  deed. 

Is  this  the  great  lied  Sea  ? 

Guide.  It  is  indeed ; 

IVithout  a  doubt ;  you  may  depend  on’t,  sir. 
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Emrop.  The  retiness  iloes  not  indicate  itself, 

I  had  supposed  it  to  be  much  more  red ; 
t^omething  like  cherry-soup,  or  perhaps  red  iuk. 

Guide,  The  sand  alone  giees  it  a  reildish  colour. 

They  ought  not  really  in  geography 
To  use  such  names  as  give  a  wrong  idea. 

The  Black  Sen,  now,  it  is  not  noeu-black ; 

Nor  is  Marmora’s  Sea  hewn  out  of  marble  ; 

Nor  yet  are  the  Green  Mountains  always  green ; 

And  often  is  the  luckless  seaman  wrecked. 

With  all  he  has,  at  the  Ca}>e  called  Good  Hope. 

Kurvp.  There  you  i\re  right.  Travels  are  full  of  lies,— 

Thrown  in  for  broad  etlect.  And  therefore  *tis 
Of  such  importance  that  we  should  ourselves. 

With  our  own  eves  examine,  (imeious  God ! 

Aud  it  was  here,  then,  where  that  mighty  man 
Led  forth  upon  drv*  land  the  all  undrowned. 

The  chosen  j)eople?  Yes,  by  heaven  !  one  set's 
Kven  vet  the  scars — sees  the  great  furrows  still. 

Not  vcr>'  plain.  His  tnic  ;  the  tooth  of  time 

Has  dimmed  them  somewhat,  but  has  not  destroyed. 

Guide,  Your  grace  is  quite  poetical  iu  language  ! 

Y’ou  mean  that  the  monsoon,  that  the  great  winds. 

Which  then  protluccd  effects  so  marvellous. 

Have  not  yet  wholly  ceased,  and  still  continue 
To  combat  with  the  waves  which  once  they  iKirtixl. 

To  me  apjK'ars  that  learned  hypothesis 

Full  of  great  truth,  and  worthy  to  be  printed.  .  .  . 

Europ,  {Jo  hh  secretary.) — IHuler  the  head  ‘  Ued  Sea,’  write  down 
these  wonls — 

‘This  was  the  very  place  where  fled  the  Jews, 

When  through  the  sea  King  Pharaoh  followed  them, 

As  by  the  furrows  may  be  seen,  even  now.* 

The  secretary  luost  fonnally  obeys.  Presently  the  traveller 
asks  if  no  one  has  anything  rare  to  sell,  as  he  understands  such 
things,  and  gladly  buys  them  when  they  are  not  too  dear.  The 
guide  picks  up  a  stone,  mbs  it  with  his  garment,  and  pre¬ 
sents  it. 

Guide,  *Twas  with  this  stone 

That  Pharaoh,  in  his  holy  earnestness, 

Struck  the  great  Moses  ’mid  the  deep  abyss ; 

Here  at  this  corner  is  a  little  redness. 

That  is,  blood  petrifled.  It  is  not  dear, 

It  only  costs  a  baham. 

Europ,  {haviuy  bought  the  stone).  There,  secretary. 

Put  it  in  your  pocket. 
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Sec,  I  am  already 

As  heavily  laden  as  a  common  waggon 
That  carries  loads  of  bricks. 

Europ,  That  matters  nothing, 

1  must  soon  buy  another  ass  or  two  ; 

In  this  land  are  more  rare  and  curious  things 
Than  I  expected,  and  at  reasonable  prices. 

What  is  a  baham  for  such  a  stone  as  this  ? 

Tlie  stone  wherewith  tlie  mighty  Pharaoh  smote 
The  yet  far  mightier  Moses  in  the  back  ! 

Now  lead  me  further;  it  will  soon  be  dark.* — Vol.  ii.  pp.  148-150. 

In  describing  Oehlenschlager’s  position,  Mr.  Ilowitt  com¬ 
pares  the  discovery  of  intellectual  wealth  destined  to  become 
the  aliment  of  a  new'  era,  to  our  recent  discoveries  of  gold. 
Over  both,  until  the  hour  for  their  proper  inlluence  on  the 
world  arrives,  providence  throws  ‘  an  impenetrable  veil  of  invi¬ 
sibility.’  The  whole  passage  is  a  happy  specimen  of  Mr. 
llow’itt’s  popular  manner.  The  style  of  it  puts  one  in  mind  of 
Elihu  Burritt’s  little  masterpiece,  the  first  of  his  ‘  S|)arlvs  from 
the  Anvil,’  but  this  ])assage  is  more  nervous  and  less  florid. 
What  we  admire  in  it  is,  the  smartness  w  ith  which  an  apt  illus¬ 
tration  is  seized,  and  the  expertness  with  which  it  is  applied. 
It  is  not  altogether  inapplicable  to  Mr.  Ilowitt’s  own  labours. 
For,  how'  many  men,  possessing  faeulties  for  translation  and 
compilation,  and  for  nothing  else,  have  we  seen  mastering  the 
strangest  languages,  ransacking  the  darkest  corners,  groping 
their  way  amongst  the  mouldiest  traditions,  in  the  hojie  of  find¬ 
ing  something  new  on  which  to  build  a  fame  !  A  whole  dis¬ 
trict  of  gold  lay  close  at  hand,  but  who  of  them  ever  thought  of 
looking  in  ancient  and  modern  Scandinavia  for  it  ?  Only  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  like  his  countryman,  the  shepherd  of  New  South 
Wales,  found  a  few'  handfuls  of  the  jirecious  metal,  and 
smuggled  them  into  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Magazine.’ 

The  modem  literature  of  Sweden  is  eminently  peculiar.  It 
has  owed  most,  perhaps,  to  Geijer,  the  prince  of  Swedish  his¬ 
torians.  He  was  contemporary  with  Tegner,  who  holds  the 
highest  j)lace  in  Swedish  ])oetry.  We  have  here  the  beautiful 
eighth  canto  of  Tegner’s  ‘  Frithiof,’ which,  Mr.  Ilowitt  says,  has 
been  five  times  translated  into  English,  without  any  idea  being 
conveyed  of  the  original.  We  cannot  go  into  this  department 
of  the  subject;  we  can  only  observe  that  the  jioetic  genius  of 
the  Swedes  is  essentially  lyrical,  that  they  arc  fond  of  baccha¬ 
nalian  ])octs,  and  are  more  than  tolerant  of  eccentricity, 
whether  in  fancy,  philosophy,  or  fun. 

Mr.  Ilowitt  introduces  to  us  about  three  hundred  names  be- 
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longing  to  modern  Denmark  and  Sweden,  as  note-worthy  in 
various  branches  of  literature,  science,  and  art.  Yet  his  is  no 
dry  catalogue.  The  specimens  are  sufficiently  numerous,  judi¬ 
ciously  selected,  and  carefully  and  gracefully  translated.  Mr. 
Howitt’s  standard  of  literary  excellence  being  understood, 
his  criticisms  enable  his  readers  to  fix  the  relative  position  of 
every  star,  lie  praises,  but  with  a  meted  praise,  every  writer 
whom  he  mentions,  excepting  Bellman.  But  his  work  is  very 
properly  an  advocacy  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  not  a  judg¬ 
ment  from  the  bench.  One  does  not  expect  a  Columbus  to 
pass  an  impartial  opinion  on  the  physical  resources  of  his 
newly  discovered  world.  Whether  in  completeness  or  in  in¬ 
terest,  the  inadequacy  of  our  own  sketch  cannot  be  seen  without 
a  perusal  of  the  original.  For  convenience,  we  have  spoken  of 
the  author  of  these  volumes  as  ^Ir.  Howitt.  Our  readers 
will  perceive  that  they  are  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
IVilVuim  and  Mary  llowitt.  We  are  not  distinctly  informed 
of  the  res})ective  sliares  of  the  author  and  authoress.  But  the 
delicacy  of  taste  shown  throughout  is  exquisite.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  book — a  pagan  litera¬ 
ture  and  mythology  are  presented  to  us  without  a  trace  of 
impurity,  or  one  coarse  thought. 

Both  writers  are  widely  known  and  honoured ;  but,  whatever 
claims  they  may  have  on  the  affection  of  different  classes  of 
readers,  it  is  in  this  book,  and  in  the  part  they  have  taken  in 
introducing  to  the  English  public  the  writings  of  Miss  Bremer, 
Hans  Christian  Andersen,  and  the  Baroness  Knorring,  tliat 
they  have  established  an  indisputable  title  to  the  gratitude  of 
their  country. 

And  how  much  interest  and  curiosity  have  we  still  to  spare 
for  these  glorious  productions  of  a  race  to  whom,  more  than  to 
any  other,  we  are  indebted  for  nearly  everything;  for  the 
rhymes  which  lull  us  to  sleep  in  infancy,  the  stories  which 
amuse  our  childhood,  the  monumental  stones  which  record  our 
epitaphs  ;  for  the  strength  of  our  language  and  our  character, 
the  native  vigour  of  our  genius,  and  majesty  of  our  literature ; 
for  the  institutions  which  for  a  thousand  years  have  stood  guard 
over  our  liberties  at  home,  and  the  wooden  bulwarks  which 
have  so  long  kej)t  them  safe  from  the  hand  of  the  foreign 
aggressor;  for  our  all  but  boundless  empire,  and  for  our 
being  ? 
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Art.  VII. — Life  of  Lord  Jeffrey;  with  a  Selection  from  his  Corre¬ 
spondence,  By  Lord  Cockburn,  one  of  the  Judjjes  of  the  Court  of 
Session  in  Scotland.  2  vols.  8vo.  Edinburgh.  1832. 

When  a  man  dies  whose  life  has  been  in  any'  sense  piiblie,  or 
whose  name  is  so  familiar  that  some  account  of  him  is  demanded, 
and  above  all,  when  the  demand  is  so  loud  and  general  that 
the  publication  becomes  a  matter  of  pecuniary  moment,  it 
seems  to  be  very  much  left  to  chance  to  determine  who  shall  be 
the  biographer.  The  selection  is  made  usually  by  no  consider¬ 
ations  of  mental  or  literary  fitness,  but  according  to  the  mere 
Jaws  of  succession.  If  the  inheritor  of  the  documents  >vhicli 
are  necessary',  or  at  least  important  to  the  work,  happen  to  have 
the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  writing,  or  suppose 
himself  to  have  it,  the  memoir  is  undertaken  by  a  son,  or 
brother,  or  nephew,  or  son-in-law,  possibly'  under  the  impulse 
of  a  kind  family'  affection  for  his  ancestor,  but  very  often  with 
his  eye  rather  fixed  on  the  proceeds,  which  may  be  no  incon¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  inheritance.  Thus,  as  a  biography  or 
personal  history  is  but  the  writer’s  estimate  of  liira  whose  life 
and  doings  he  professes  to  record,  the  w’ork,  however  elaborate, 
will  be  no  better  than  shall  correspond  wdth  the  author’s  con¬ 
ception  and  power  of  expression.  Such  being  the  case,  no 
wonder  our  good  biographies  are  but  fow',  one  here  and  another 
there,  among  huge  heaps  of  volumes,  many  of  which,  in  recorded 
dates,  facts,  letters,  &c.,  may  yet  contain  the  materials  of  inter¬ 
esting  and  highly  instnictivc  memoirs. 

In  the  instance  now  under  consideration,  the  biographer 
appears  to  have  been  selected  from  his  assumed  capacity  to  do 
the  work  well ;  the  first  sentence  of  the  preface  bearing — ‘  that 
it  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  family,  and  of  several  of 
the  friends  of  Lord  Jeffrey,’  and  unquestionably''  it  is  a  very 
interesting  memoir.  Certainly  the  selection  was  a  very'  natu¬ 
ral  one  ;  and  however  it  may  be  judged  of  elsewhere  and  in 
literary  circles,  at  least  in  their  native  Edinburgh,  the  names  of 
Jeffrey  and  Cockburn  have  been  long  familiarly  associated. 
Their  acquaintance,  we  are  told,  became  intimate  more  than 
fifty  years  ago,  and  w'as  never  for  a  moment  interrupted ;  and 
their  social  and  political,  if  not  their  literary  life,  may  be  said 
to  have  been  one  during  that  half  centurv.  At  the  bar,  in  the 
General  Assembly,  the  Supreme  Scotch  Ecclesiastical  Court, 
which  has  during  its  history  been  connected  with  so  much  of 
popular  interest,  in  political  meetings,  in  })ublic  office,  they 
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were  still  together ;  fighting  on  the  side  of  what  is  now  orthodox 
whiggery,  but  what  was  long  regarded  as  little  less  than  rebel¬ 
lion. 

After  these  remarks,  it  need  hardly  be  added,  that  whatever 
may  be  its  literary  faults,  this  work  may  claim  a  judgment 
friendly  even  to  partiality.  To  treat  it  as  Jeffrey  treated  so 
many  biographies  or  other  compositions,  w  ith  the  anatomy  of 
which  he  amused  himself  and  the  readers  of  the  ‘  Edinburgh 
lleview,’  not  consideiing  that  their  authors  might  yet  feel  pain, 
would  be  altogether  revolting  to  us.  Grey  hairs  and  old  friend¬ 
ships  must  be  held  to  consecrate  these  volumes. 

Feeling  all  this,  w’e,  too,  owe  a  duty  to  our  readers,  and  shall 
now  endeavour  briedy  to  indicate  what  seems  to  us  the  character 
of  this  book.  Of  the  two  volumes,  one  only  is  devoted  to  the 
memoir,  the  second  being  composed  entirely  of  Lord  Jeffrey’s 
letters,  of  which  it  contains  two  hundred.  The  memoir  is  not 
divided  into  chapters;  and  in  place  of  an  index,  there  is 
a])pended  a  list  of  subscribers  to  Lord  Jeffrey’s  monuments 
The  absence  of  the  divisions  usual  in  such  works,  is  in  this  case 
due,  perhaps,  to  what  is  the  radical  fault  of  the  work ;  the  want  of 
any  general  idea,  according  to  w’hich  the  materials  might  be  so 
arranged  as  to  form  a  congruous  whole.  There  is,  in  truth,  no 
unity ;  it  is  by  no  means  a  work  of  art.  It  seems  more  like  a 
chronicle,  with  parallel  reflections,  and  notices  of  persons  or 
events,  suggested  by  the  period  w’hich  the  biographer  is  at  the 
moment  recording.  Among  these  are  included  clever  graphie 
sketches  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  who  appeared 
in  Edinburgh  during  the  time  embraced  in  the  memoir,  some  of 
them  of  general  interest,  but  others  which  will  hardly  be  much 
esteemed  out  of  Scotland.  Of  these  the  most  important  is, 
perhaps,  the  not  unfriendly  portrait  of  the  great  political  oppo¬ 
nent  of  the  rising  whig  school,  Henry  Dundas,  the  first  Viscount 
Melville,  wdiose  reign  in  Scotland  w’as  all  but  absolute — 
Vol.  i.  pp.  77 — 79. 

Indeed,  the  Scotch,  and  even  Edinburgh  character  of  thcr 
work  is  one  of  its  most  remarkable  features.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  see,  in  almost  every  page,  w’ith  how  zealous,  and  even 
local  a  patriotism,  the  biographer  view’s  all  public  events ;  as- 
they  are  thought  to  affect  Scotland,  or  Edinburgh,  so  they 
affect  him.  Opportunities  could  not  but  occur  of  noticing  all 
the  more  important  institutions  in  the  Scottish  metropolis  ;  and 
Lord  Cockburn  will  let  none  of  them  out  of  his  hands  with  a 

I^ere  passing  remark.  Interesting  as  these  may  be  in  other 
views,  they  eontribute  little  tow’ards  a  just  conception  of  Lord* 
Jeffrey  ;  and  even  of  those  contemporaries  whose  influence  upon 
him  must  have  been  great,  w’c  can  hardly  learn  from  this 
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volume  what  was  its  specific  character  ;  what  that  was  in  each 
of  tlicin  which  had  an  appreciable  bearing  upon  Jeffrey’s  mind 
or  habits  is  left  undetermined.  The  reader  who  w  ould  possess 
tliis  essential  knowledge  must  discover  it  for  himself.  Yet, 
especially  for  the  Scottish  reader,  Lord  Cockburn’s  acute,  sa¬ 
gacious  remarks  on  the  state  of  Scotland  and  on  the  eminent 
lawyers  of  the  time,  possess  more  than  a  passing  interest.  Our 
readers  will  now  understand  the  point  of  view  occu])ied  by  the 
biographer  to  be  such  that  he  by  no  means  coinmauds  the 
whole,  or  even  the  most  important  regions  of  Lord  Jeffrey’s 
activity, — any  general  estimate  of  his  literary  position  and  iullii- 
ence  being  in  truth  w’isely  avoided,  as  a  task  for  which  the 
writer  was  not  ])repared.  What  he  tells  us  in  the  preface 
(p.  V.),  with  reference  to  the  published  letters,  that  they  ‘  are 
given  solely  from  their  tendency  to  disclose  the  personal  nature  of 
the  inauy  may  be  thought  to  have  a  wider  application.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  all  that  relates  to  private,  social,  and  ])olitical 
life,  w’c  have  the  advantage  of  the  biographer’s  daily  familiar 
intercourse  w  ith  the  subject  of  the  memoir.  Thankfully  accept¬ 
ing  what  aid  this  may  bring  us  tow^ards  a  right  appreciation  of 
Lord  Jeffrey,  and  without  ungraciously  noticing  in  detail  the 
grammatical  errors,  and  other  effects  of  carelessness,  or  of  that 
want  of  practice  which  is  pleaded  in  the  preface,  let  us  attempt 
to  lay  before  our  readers  such  a  view  of  Lord  Jeffrey’s  life  and 
character  as  our  narrow’  limits  allow’.  It  wdll  appear,  not  un¬ 
naturally,  that  our  estimate  differs  wddely  from  Lord  Cock- 
burn’s  in  most  important  respects,  for  we  belong  to  another 
generation,  and  look  at  things  w’ith  younger  eyes. 

Before  doing  this,  we  must  remark,  w’ith  regard  to  both  the 
volumes,  especially  the  second,  that  w’e  find  few’  or  no  traces 
of  Lord  Jeffrey’s  intercourse  with  some  of  the  most  important 
of  his  correspondents.  In  the  whole  volume,  there  is  not  a 
single  letter  to  Lord  Brougham,  Sydney  Smith,  or  Mr.  Carlyle. 
Beyond  the  circle  of  his  own  relations,  the  letters  are  chiefly  to 
the  late  Francis  Horner  and  John  Allen,  Mr.  Dickens  and 
Lord  Cockburn,  with  a  very  considerable  number  addressed  to 
female  correspondents  ;  w  hile,  within  that  circle,  they  are  chiefly 
to  his  brother,  the  late  Mr.  John  Jeffrey,  who  resided  in  the 
United  States  of  America  until  1807,  and  whom  we  believe  to 
have  exerted  upon  his  brother  a  much  more  considenible  influ¬ 
ence  than  the  biographer  w  ould  lead  us  to  suppose  ;  his  second 
father- in -law’,  Mr.  Wilkes;  his  cousins,  the  Moreheads ;  and 
his  only  daughter,  Mrs.  Einpson,  and  her  husband.  In  saying 
this,  we  do  not  intend  to  make  the  author  responsible  for  what 
hindrances  to  his  work  may  have  arisen  from  circumstances 
quite  beyond  his  control.  We  would  only  suggest  the  reflec- 
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tion,  that  it  may  be  yet  too  soon  for  us  to  obtain  full  materials 
for  a  just  estimate  of  Lord  Jeffrey. 

His  father  was  one  of  the  depute-clerks  of  Session,  a  re¬ 
spectable,  but  not  influential  office  ;  a  man  of  grave,  at  least,  if 
not  gloomy  character,  with  an  inveterate  aversion  to  anything 
like  whiggism  ;  his  mother,  who  died  when  he  was  but  thirteen 
years  old,  of  the  most  w^omanly,  gentle  nature.  Francis 
Jeffrey  was  born  at  No.  7,  Charles-street,  Edinburgh,  on  the 
23rd  October  1773;  the  tliird  and  last  surviving  of  a  very 
attached  family  of  five,  of  whom  three  were  daughters.  ‘  lie 
was  the  tiniest  possible  child,  but  dark  and  vigorous,  and  gained 
some  reputation  at  school  while  still  in  petticoats.*  At  the  age 
of  eight  he  was  sent  to  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  spent  the  next  six  years,  the  first  of  them  under  a  master, 
who,  from  three  successive  classes,  ‘  had  the  singular  good 
fortune  to  tuni  out  Walter  Scott,  Francis  Jeffrey,  and  Henry 
Brougham  and  afterw  ards  under  the  rector.  Dr.  Adam.  In 
his  fourteenth  year  he  went  to  Glasgow  College,  w’here  he  re¬ 
mained  tw  o  winters.  During  the  first,  w  e  are  told  that  ‘  he 
exhibited  nothing  remarkable  except  a  degree  of  quickness, 
bordering,  as  some  thought,  on  petulance ;  and  the  whim  of 
cherishing  a  premature  moustache,  very  black,  and  covering  the 
whole  of  his  upper  lip.  ‘  Next  year,’  writes  the  same  fellow- 
student,  ‘  he  broke  upon  us  very  brilliantly being  distinguished 
especially  as  a  debater  and  as  a  critic ;  and  he  was  said  to  be 
the  ablest  student  in  the  class  of  logic.  Returning  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  May,  17HJ),  he  remained  there  attending  only  law 
classes,  until  he  wxuitto  Oxford  in  September,  1791,  when  he  had 
not  quite  completed  his  eighteenth  year ;  and  left  it  during  the 
follow  ing  summer.  Writing  to  a  friend,  he  expresses  the  desire 
to  abandon  nothing  of  the  Scotchman  at  Oxford  but  the  lan¬ 
guage,  which  he  did  certainly,  but  not  with  very  happy  effects ; 
tor,  in  the  w  ords  of  I^ord  Holland,  though  Jeffrey  ‘  had  lost  the 
broad  Scotch  at  Oxford,  he  had  only  gained  the  narrow  F^ng- 
lish.’  The  mode  of  utterance  he  acquired  w'as  peculiar,  and 
far  irom  pleasing,  and,  no  doubt,  was  a  serious  disadvantage  to 
him  in  all  ])opular  addresses.  Lord  Cockburn  describes  it  as 
‘  a  high-keyed  accent  and  a  sharp  pronunciation,’  and  the  effect 
of  it  was  to  give  the  impression  of  affectation  and  w’ant  of  ear¬ 
nestness.  Whether  or  not  in  consequence  of  the  resolution  to 
retain  all  other  Scotch  peculiarities,  c$*  from  a  certain  measure 
of  petulant  conceit  of  which  the  moustache  had  been  the  out- 
W’ard  symbol,  we  need  not  now’  determine ;  but,  although  tor 
his  years  a  very  diligent  student,  and  undoubtedly  clever,  he 
seems  to  have  made  himself  by  no  means  at  home  among  his 
fellowr  students  at  Oxford ;  of  w’hom  he  had  nothing  to  tell  but 
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that  he  found  them  ‘  pedants,  coxcombs,  and  strangers,’  from 
whose  heartless  dull  society  he  ardently  longed  to  be  delivered. 
The  two  following  winters  were  passed  in  Edinburgh,  in 
attendance  on  law  classes,  and  at  the  Speculative  Society,  and 
in  private  studies  ;  and  in  December,  1794,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  having  just  completed  his  twenty-first  year.  Let  us 
here  pause  for  a  moment,  and  examine  his  employment  of  these 
early  years,  on  which  so  much  of  his  ultimate  success  appears 
to  have  rested. 

From  the  first  hour  that  he  was  brought  into  contact  with 
others,  he  seems  to  have  been  fired  wdth  a  passion  for  distinc¬ 
tion  ;*  for  one  of  the  few  things  his  early  schoolfellows  remember 
of  him  is,  that  he  was  ‘  always  near  the  top  of  the  class,  and 
never  lost  a  place  without  shedding  tears  and  we  believe  Lord 
Cockburn  to  be  right  in  regarding  this  as  the  chief  motive  to 
his  extraordinary  industry.  For,  indeed,  his  industry  was  very 
unusual  in  degree,  and  still  more  so  in  kind.  All  his  readiness 
and  early  efforts  seem  to  have  been  steadily  governed  by  one 
inflexible  principle.  He  w’as  resolved,  by  well-directed  indus¬ 
try,  to  become  a  good  speaker,  a  good  wTiter,  and  even  a  good 
talker.  Letter-writing  he  carefully  cultivated ;  his  first  ambi¬ 
tious  effort  in  that  direction  being  a  letter  to  his  old  master.  Dr. 
Adam,  written  from  Glasgow’  in  his  sixteenth  year,  in  w  hich  he  tells 
his  venerable  teacher  ‘  that  he  hQ,d  been  impelled  to  the  deed  by 
the  impulse  of  some  internal  agent adding,  ‘  as  a  student  of 
philosophy,  I  thought  myself  bound  to  withstand  the  temptation, 
and  as  an  adept  in  logic,  to  analyze  the  source  of  its  effects.’ 
Speaking  he  began  even  earlier  ;  having  the  previous  year  been 
observed,  ‘  a  little  black  creature,  haranguing  some  boys  on  the 
green  against  voting  for  Dr.  Adam  Smith,’  one  of  the  candidates 
for  the  office  of  Lord  Rector;  an  office  which  he  was  himself  to  fill 
after  more  than  thirty  years  had  elapsed  (in  18*20).  In  a  debating 
society  connected  with  the  Glasgow*  college,  he  cultivated  this 
faculty  so  diligently,  that  next  year  he  w*as  ‘  distinguished  as 
one  of  the  most  acute  and  fluent  speakers,  his  favourite  sub¬ 
jects  being  criticism  and  metaphysics.’  But  above  all  he  gave 
himself  up  to  writing,  on  all  manners  of  subjects,  and  to  an 
almost  unexampled  extent.  Before  he  had  reached  his  twenty- 
first  year  he  must  have  written  something  like  a  cyclopedia. 
There  were  ‘  lectures,  essays,  translations,  abridgements, 
speeches,  talcs,  criticisms,  poems,  &c. ;  and  not  one  of  them 
done  from  accidental  or  momentary  impulse,  but  all  wrought  out 
by  perseverance  and  forethought,  w*ith  a  view*  to  his  own  im¬ 
provement  ;  nearly  the  whole  of  his  early  original  prose  w  rit- 
ings  being  of  a  critical  character ;  and  this  inclination  towards 
analysis  and  appreciation  w’as  so  strong,  that  almost  evenj  one  of 
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his  compositions  closes  with  a  criticism  on  himself,^  Of  those 
written  at  Glasgow  (in  his  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year,)  four 
remain  ;  one  of  them,  on  the  ‘  Benevolent  Affections,’  extending 
to  about  fifty  folio  pages  :  ‘  both  in  its  style  and  reasoning,’  adds 
the  biographer,  ^  it  seems  to  me  an  extraordinary  performance 
for  his  age.’  The  two  years  which  intervened  between  Glasgow 
and  Oxford,  (act.  16-18,)  were  very  productive;  the  papers 
still  remaining,  with  the  deduction  of  articles  of  only  a  sheet 
or  two,  being  about  sixty.  Among  these,  are  ‘  translations  of 
Cicero,  a  Discourse  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning,  an 
Essay  on  Happiness,  one  on  Physiognomy,  a  clever  and  well- 
written  refutation  of  Lav  ate  r,  one  on  Poetry,  four  Sermons,  a 
long  Poem  on  Dreaming,’  an  Epitome  of  Lucretius,  De 
Natura  Renum.,  and  four  Speeches,  supposed  to  be  addressed 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  ‘  My  opinions  of  some  Authors^,  is 
a  collection  of  short  critical  judgments.  In  a  note  it  is  added, 

‘  1  have  only  ventured  to  characterize  those  who  have  actually 
undergone  my  perusal  f  yet  there  are  fifty  in  number,  including 
at  least  ten  of  the  most  eminent  French  writers.  It  is  still  more 
important  to  remark  that  some  of  these  criticisms  arc  said  to  be 
‘written  in  a  style  of  acute  and  delicate  discrimination,  and  to 
express  the  ultimate  opinions  of  his  maturer  years,  Johnson,  as 
might  be  expected  of  a  youth,  is  almost  the  only  one  whom  he 
rates  far  higher  than  he  did  afterwards.’  Then  there  are  twelve 
letters,  each  longer  than  a  paper  in  the  ‘  Spectator,’  all  dated 
July,  1789;  and  thirty-one  Essays,  each  as  long,  written  between 
November  and  March  of  the  ensuing  winter,  on  every  variety 
of  subjects,  from  ‘  Slavery’  to  ‘  Beauxism,’  and  the  ‘  Poetic 
Character.’  The  last  of  the  scries  is  printed  in  the  first  volume, 
(pp.  29-32,)  and  besides  being  a  remarkable  example  of  early 
facility  in  composition,  contains  some  curious  indications  of  the 
character  and  tendencies  of  the  author’s  mind.  ‘  It  was,  I 
thought,  and  so  far  I  surely  did  think  justly,  a  very  essential 
point  for  a  young  man  to  acquire  the  habit  of  expressing  him¬ 
self  with  ease  upon  subjects  which  he  is  unavoidably  [illegible] 
one  time  or  another  to  talk  of;  but  though  the  habit  of  speaking 
easily  be  a  very  valuable  one,  that  of  thinking  correctly  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  much  more  so.  These,  too,  cannot  be  attained  by 
mere  mechanical  practice,  and  an  earlier  exertion  of  those 
powers  with  which  every  one  is  endued  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  confirm  it.’  This  paper  contains  another  remark,  also  illus¬ 
trative  of  Lord  Jeffrey’s  writings,  to  the  cfi’ect  that ‘the  common 
routine  of  mental  occupation  is  so  much  habituated  to  little 
and  trivial  subjects,  that  it  is  requisite  to  treat  even  more  sub¬ 
lime  topics  in  the  same  style  and  fashion,  if  we  would  have 
them  received.’  ‘  By  habituating  myself  to  this  sort  of  ma- 
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nagenieut,  1  thought  I  should  uevor  want  someihin^  to  sot/ 
upon  trivial  suhjocts,  sonifthing  to  the  pur|K>se  on  more  iin- 
porUint  ones.'  Still  more  extraordinary  as  an  in*^ianeo  of 
premature  self-dissection  is  a  ‘  Sketch  ot  my  own  Cliaiaeter,* 
extending  to  seventy  folio  pages,  written  when  he  had  just 
completed  his  seventeenth  year ;  and  as  an  exam})le  of  rcailv 
writing,  hardly  sur|)assed  by  the  most  tluent  of  versitiers,  wo 
may  mention  that  the  poem  ‘on  Dreaming,’  extemling  to  1800 
lines,  was  eomposed  between  the  4th  May  and  ‘ioih  June,  1701 ; 
that  is,  in  about  seven  weeks  of  the  author's  eighteenth  year. 

Such  were  the  occupations  of  the  hours  which  the  young 
aspirant  for  literary  distinction  passed  in  the  ‘  dear,  retired, 
adored  little  window’  of  his  Lawnmarket  garret,  and  such  were 
the  mental  resources  with  which  he  invaded  Oxford,  in  October, 
1701.  At  this  period  he  seems  to  have  thought  himself  called 
to  the  highest  top  of  literature;  for  he  writes  to  his  sister  from 
Oxford  (ii.  4).  ‘  1  feel  I  shall  never  be  a  great  man,  unless  it 

be  as  a  poet ;  for  though  1  have  boundless  ambition,  1  am  too 
much  the  slave  of  my  heart ;’  and  again,  ‘  my  poetry  does  not 
improve;  1  think  it  is  growing  worse  every  week.  If  1  could 
find  in  mv  heart  to  abandon  it,  1  believe  I  should  be  the  better 
for  it.  But  I  am  going  to  write  over  my  trayedy  in  a  fortnight. 
Though  my  own  compositions  please  me  less,  those  of  higher 
hands  please  me  more  than  ever.’  (i.  70.)  He  by  no  means 
abandoned  it ;  on  the  contrary,  between  his  eighteenih  and 
twenty-third  year,  besides  the  poem  on  Dreaming,  and  a  variety 
of  Odes,  Sonnets,  Elegies.  &.C.,  he  attempted  a  translation  into 
blank  verse  of  the  ‘Argos  of  A])pollonius,’  in  the  style  of 
Cowper’s  ‘  Homer,’  (extending  to  about  6000  lines,)  ‘  and  it  is 
not  much  further  below*  him,  than  my  original  is  under  his,' 

Lord  Cockburn  has  given  us  no  specimens  of  these  poems; 
judging  that  their  ]niblieation  ‘  would  not  give  Jcllrcy  the 
poetical  wreath,  and  of  course  would  not  raise  his  reputation.' 
‘  His  j)oetry  is  less  ])octical  than  his  prose.’  Eortunately  lor 
himself,  Jellrey  escaped  an  imminent  danger  from  that  (punier; 
for  we  are  told,  ‘  that  he  once  went  S(^  far  as  to  leave  a  poem 
with  a  bookseller  to  be  published,  and  lied  to  the  country  ;  and 
that  finding  some  obstacle  had  occurred,  he  returned,  recovered 
the  MS.,  rejoicing  that  he  had  been  stived,  and  never  renewed 
so  perilous  an  ex|)eriment.’  The  full  amount  of  the  ]>eril  he 
could  hardly  have  been  himself  aware  of  at  the  time  ;  lor  what 
a  triumphant  subject  for  comparison,  to  the  poets  w  hom  he  merci¬ 
lessly  criticised,  would  have  been  his  own  immature  insignili- 
eant  verses  ! 

Before  taking  u])  the  thread  of  our  narrative,  we  must  notice 
two  elements  of  JefiVey’s  character,  which  exerted  on  luin 
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lift'  most  important  anil  beni'tioial  intluonoos,  'rho  first 
of  tlu'so  was  tho  stronirth  of  his  social  aiui  liomcstio  atrcotioiis ; 
the  st'comi,  his  love  of  nature. 

I'hc  ehief  attraction  to  ns  of  the  letters  whieh  form  the 
sccontl  Yolnme  is  the  warm  breath  of  atfeetion  which  pervailes 
ami  hallows  them.  Their  literary  or  historical  importance  is 
small ;  but  the  constancy  ami  simplicity  of  fiieiulships  ami 
dearer  ties  which  are  there  ever  umler  onr  eye,  ami  which 
sivm  to  us  to  have  been  the  most  elevating  inlhienco  of  which 
we  trace  the  results  in  Lortl  Jetfrt'v's  life,  invest  them  with  a 
permanent  and  delightful  interest.  Hy  this  may  be  partly 
explained  his  dissatisfaction  w  ith  his  life  at  i)\ford,  where  theiv 
does  not  seem  to  have  Ihh'ii  formed  for  him  the  embryo  of  a 
single  friendship,  or  even  permanent  acquaintance,  lie  writes 
thence  to  his  brother  t^ii.  ‘2V. — 

‘  TIktc  is  nothing  I  detest  so  niueh.as  Cvnnpanions  and  aequaintnniTS, 
as  they  are  ealled ;  bnt  to  have  for  your  siviely  those  for  all  of  whom 
together  you  do  not  eare  one  farthing;  in  whose  ixuupany  you  s|H>ak 
without  any  meaning,  ami  laugh  w  ithout  any  eiyoyiueut  ;  whom  you 
leave  without  any  regret,  ami  rejiun  without  any  salisfaetion ;  from 
whom  you  learn  nothing,  and  in  whom  you  love  nothing; — to  have  such 
a  set  for  vour  society  is  worse  than  to  live  in  al>si>lute  solitude,  and  is  a 
thousaml  times  more  pernicious  to  the  faculties  of  social  cnjvwment,  hy 
eireulating  in  its  channels  a  sttvaiii  si>  insipid.  'Thus  we  form  men  of 
the  world,  the  most  unhappy  and  most  nnamiahte  of  heings.* 

Hence  the  letters  we  have  most  pleasure  in  are  those  which 
contain  the  fullest  ont]>onrings  of  his  ntreeiion.  Among  these 
are  to  be  remarked  tlie  letters  to  his  danghter,  and  to  her 
ehildr  en  ;  for  the  ])ower  he  retained,  even  into  old  age,  of 
lorining  and  maintaining  friendships  with  the  young,  and  his 
obviously’  keen  relish  for  their  ]>ratlling  talk  and  winning 
childish  ways,  was  quite  eharaeteristie  of  the  amiable  old  man. 
Hut  we  must  not  so  far  anticipate'  the  se'tpn'uce  of  events. 

I'he  other  element  we  have  to  advert  to  was  his  love  of 
nature.  In  his  earliest  letters  to  his  sisters  and  e>ther  intimate 
friends,  we  lind  him  continually  ri'h'rring  to  the  M'oniantic 
ti'nqier’  which  possessed  him,  and  whieh  lit'  at  mie  tinu'  feared 
would  jirove  fatal  to  his  professional  sneeess  ;  and  a  great  part 
ot  his  letters,  written  at  all  j>eriods  of  his  life,  from  Oxford, 
Hatton,  Loehlomond,  and  (Vaigcrt>ok,  are  full  of  the  details  of 
gardening,  flowers,  woods,  and  fields,  and  other  such  natural 
olyccls,  whieh  appear  to  have  bi'cn  connected  with  one  of  Ins 
gri'atest  sources  of  interest  in  life.  S(»  strong  was  this  feeling 
with  him,  that  Lord  Ooekbnrn  writes  that  the  enjoyment  of 
scenery  was  ‘  with  Jeffrey  indispensable  for  happiness,  if  not 
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for  existence.  He  lived  in  it  The  earth,  the  waters,  and 
especially  the  sky,  supplied  him,  in  their  aspects,  with  inex¬ 
haustible  materials  of  positive  luxury,  on  which  he  feasted  to 
an  extent  which  those  wdio  kne\v  him  superficiallv  could  not 
suspect.’  Thus  he  writes,  in  1835,  from  Skelmorlie,  on  the 
Forth  of  Clyde  (ii.  *272)  : — ‘  This  neighbourhood,  and  tliis 
autumn  leisure, — the  first  I  have  had,  1  think,  for  twenty  good 
years, — bring  fresh  to  my  mind  the  many  pleasant  rambles  we 
used  to  have  together  when  we  were  less  encumbered  with 
cares,  and  more  vacant  from  all  external  impressions.  That 
love  of  nature,  and  sympathy  with  her  aspects,  which  was  tlie 
main  source  of  my  delight  then,  remains  more  unchanged,  I 
believe,  than  any  thing  else  about  me,  and  still  contributes  a 
very  large  share  to  my  daily  enjoyments.’  Still  later,  1846 
(ii.  400),  he  writes  of  that  ‘  delight  in  the  beautiful  aspects  of 
external  nature,  which,  I  really  believe,  forms  a  very  large  part 
of  the  enjoyment  of  good  people,  and  which,  when  once  con¬ 
firmed,  not  only  does  not  decay,  like  most  other  emotions  wliich 
come  through  the  senses,  but  seems  rather  to  grow*  more  lively 
with  the  decay  of  every  thing  else.’  As  a  more  practical  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  same  feeling,  wc  may  quote  another  sentence, 
of  a  kind  which  is  continually  recurring  in  these  letters.  The 
one  from  which  we  quote  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  and 
contains  a  particular  account  of  the  past  or  contenqdatcd  addi¬ 
tions  to  Craigerook  : — ‘  The  larches  are  lovely,  and  the  syca¬ 
mores  in  full  Hush  of  rich  fresh  foliage,  the  air  as  soft  as  new 
milk,  and  the  sky  so  flecked  w^ith  little  ])carly  clouds,  full  of 
larks,  that  it  is  quite  a  misery  to  be  obliged  to  wrangle  in  courts, 
and  sit  up  half  the  night  over  dull  papers.’ — Vol.  ii.  170. 

It  might  be  thought  that,  bringing  to  the  practice  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  the  abilities  and  cultivation  which  Jeffrey  possessed,  he 
was  certain  of  early  and  distinguished  success  at  the  bar.  From 
one  of  his  oldest  companions,  well  qualified  to  judge,  the  late 
George  Joseph  Bell,  brother  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  ^Ye  learn  that, 
in  legal  acquirements,  Jeffrey  w’as  quite  equal  to  the  best  fur¬ 
nished  of  his  cotemporaries ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  in 
general  cajiacity  for  s])eaking  and  w  riting,  he  had  few,  if  any 
equals,  and  no  superiors.  The  habits  of  debating,  which  he 
began  at  Glasgow,  he  had  sedulously  pursued  in  Fhlinburgh  at 
the  Speculative  Society,  which  held,  and  still  holds,  its  weekly 
meetings  within  the  walls  of  the  University.  During  the  nine 
or  ten  years  of  his  constant  or  frequent  attendance,  he  was 
brought  into  contact  with  very  distinguished  comjietitors,  among 
whom  it  is  enough  to  name  here  Walter  Scott,  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  and  Lord  Brougham.  With  reference  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  these  meetings.  Lord  Cockburn,  a  most  competent 
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judge  of  public  speaking,  observes ; — ‘  It  has  scarcely  ever 
fallen  to  niy  lot  to  hear  three  better  speeches  than  three  1  heard 
in  that  place :  one  on  National  Character,  by  Jciirey ;  one  on 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  by  Horner;  and  one  on  the 
Power  of  Russia,  by  Brougham.'  This  society  is  still  in 
vigorous  existence  as  the  acknowledged  training  school  of  the 
Edinburgh  lawyers.  To  Jeffrey  it  was  more  than  this,  being 
the  occasion  of  his  forming  acquaintance  with  some  of  those 
ardent  youths  who  afterwards  became  his  principal  associates  in 
the  ‘  Edinburgh  Reviev\\’  Nor  had  his  readings  in  general 
literature  been  by  any  means  absorbed  by  his  law  studies ;  for 
we  find  him  still  perusing  all  sorts  of  books,  and  wTiting  full 
abstracts  or  criticisms.  In  the  sixth  year  of  his  professional 
life,  he  had  penned  ‘  one  hundred  and  fifty  .very  closely  fdled 
quarto  pages,  which  remain  in  the  form  of  a  bound  volume, 
with  an  alphabetical  index,  and  contain  short  criticisms  of  forty- 
eight  books  which  he  had  been  studying,  almost  all  of  them  on 
die  most  important  and  difficult  subjects.’ 

Notwithstanding  these  advantages,  his  success  at  the  bar 
was  so  moderate,  that  at  times  he  thought  his  prospects  in  that 
direction  so  discouraging  as  to  look  in  several  other  quarters 
for  a  more  remunerative  mode  of  life.  No  doubt,  the  political 
feelings  of  that  remarkable  era,  and  the  disrepute  attached  in 
die  higher  circles  generally,  and  especially  in  those  of  the  Par¬ 
liament  House  (the  Westminster  Hall  of  Scotland),  to  opinions 
so  liberal  as  those  of  Jeffrey  and  his  associates,  was  a  consider¬ 
able  bar  to  his  professional  advancement,  which  in  quieter 
times  would  probably  have  been  greatly  more  rapid.  As  it 
was,  we  find  him  at  the  end  of  seven  years’  attendance  on  the 
law  courts,  confessing  or  complaining,  ‘  1  do  not  make  £100  a 
year  by  my  profession  ;’  and  this  in  a  letter  which  announces 
his  ajiproaching  marriage  to  Catherine  Wilson,  a  daughter  of 
the  professor  of  church  history  at  St.  Andrew’s.  The  marriage 
took  place  on  the  1st  November,  1801;  and  there  being  little 
or  no  assistance  from  the  parents  on  either  side,  arrangements 
were  resolutely  made  corresponding  with  the  very  moderate 
income  we  have  named.  Jeffrey,  who  had  hitherto  lived  with 
his  father  (and  sisters  until  their  marriage)  in  the  Lawnmarket, 
built  his  first  hearth  on  the  third  story  of  No.  18,  Buccleuch- 
place.  ‘  I'herc  is  a  sheet  of  paper  containing  an  inventory,  in 
his  own  writing,  of  every  article  of  furniture  (including  what 
his  wife’s  family  had  bestowed)  with  the  value  of  each.*  ‘  His 
own  study  w’as  only  made  comfortable  at  the  cost  of  X‘7  18/^. ; 
the  banquetting-hall  rose  to  £13  Ss. ;  and  the  drawing-room 
actually  amounted  to  £*22  — (i.  p.  119.) 
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.  Of  his  wife,  lie  tells  his  brother,  that  ‘  she  is  not  a  showy  or 
remarkable  girl  either  in  person  or  character.  She  has  good 
sense,  good  manners,  good  temper,  and  good  hands,  and 
above  all,  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  she  has  a  good  heart,  and 
that  it  is  mine  without  reluctance  or  division.’  The  biograplier 
adds,  ‘  She  soon  secured  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  his 
friends,  and  made  her  house,  and  its  society,  very  agreeable.’ 
Are  we  to  regard  this  as  the  happy  result  of  his  views  of 
marriage,  expressed  elsewhere,  to  the  efl’ect,  that  a  sensible  man 
can  liardly  choose  ill,  unless  he  choose  in  a  fever  of  admiration  ? 

To  one  who  felt  ‘  the  incomparable  superiority  of  quiet  and 
domestic  enjoyments  to  all  the  paltry  troubles  that  are  called 
splendour  and  distinction,’  no  doubt  this  marriage  was  an 
inestimable  blessing.  But,  alas  !  it  was  soon  to  be  the  parent 
of  a  double  grief  to  JeftVey  ;  the  only  fruit  of  it  was  a  son,  who 
3ied  a  few  hours  after  birth,  and  he  was  left  a  widower  in  the 
fourth  year  of  his  married  life.  From  the  effects  of  this  afflic¬ 
tion  it  was  years  before  he  at  all  recovered.  Some  months 
after  his  wife’s  deatli,  \\c  find  him  w  riting,  ‘  My  home  is  terrible 
to  me,  and  I  am  a  great  deal  in  company.  I  am  gay  there, 
and  even  extravagant,  as  usual;  but  I  pass  sad  nights,  and 
have  never  tasted  of  sweet  sleep  since  my  angel  slept  away  in 
my  arms’  (ii.  p.  103);  and  a  year  later,  in  a  letter  to  his 
brother  (whose  wife  had  lately  died),  he  thus  expresses  him¬ 
self:  ‘  If  I  had  found  any  effectual  comfort  myself,  this  might 
enable  me  to  lead  you  to  it  also ;  but  1  do  think  your  loss  irre¬ 
parable,  and  I  mourn  for  you  as  well  as  for  myself.  I  found 
no  coiisolation  in  business,  and  nothing  but  new'  sources  of 
agony  in  success.  The  car  is  closed  in  which  alone  I  wished 
my  praises  to  be  sounded,  and  the  prosperity  I  should 
have  earned  with  such  pride  for  her,  and  shared  with  her  with 
such  delight,  now’  only  reminds  me  of  my  loneliness.’ 

After  eight  years  of  childless  widowhood,  Jeffrey  was  mar¬ 
ried,  for  the  second  time,  in  November,  1813,  to  Miss  Charlotte 
Wilkes  (one  of  the  daughters  of  Charles  Wilkes,  Esq.,  banker 
in  New  York,  an  Englishman,  and  a  nephew’  of  the  famous 
John  Wilkes),  with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted  in  1810, 
when  the  young  lady  was  on  a  visit  to  Scotland,  with  Mons. 
Simoud  and  his  wife,  who  was  the  sister  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  and 
thus  the  aunt  of  Jeffrey’s  future  wife.  In  order  to  w  in  his  bride, 
he  had  to  cross  the  Atlantic  during  the  war ;  and  his  journal 
of  the  voyage  gives  a  full  picture  of  his  troubles,  which  were  not 
alleviated  by  the  enjoyment  of  sea-views ;  for,  by  his  own 
account,  he  had  a  ‘spite  at  the  sea,’  and  could  by  no  means  dis¬ 
cover  the  amiable  changefulncss  of  which  his  friend  Campbell 
w  rote : — 
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- *  Thou  changcst  ever,  but  tliere’s  love 

In  all  thy  change,  and  constant  sympathy 
With  yonder  sky,  thy  mistress.* 

An  important  result  of  this  visit  to  the  United  States,  where 
he  spent  some  months,  was  to  give  greater  force  and  distinct¬ 
ness  to  the  friendly  feelings  which  he  had  long  entertained 
towards  the  rising  Anglo-Saxon  republic.  He  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  anticipated  the  recent  movement  towards  the  efficient 
and  permanent  co-operation  of  the  Uvo  great  nations  which 
have  almost  everything  essential  in  common,  now’  talked  of  as 
the  Anglo-American  alliance.  One  of  his  contributions  (May, 
18*20),  contains  the  following  passage,  which  we  W’ould  ear¬ 
nestly  press  upon  the  notice  of  our  ])ublic  men  : — ^  There  is  no 
one  feeling — having  public  concerns  for  its  object — with  which  I 
have  been  so  long  and  so  deeply  impressed,  as  that  of  the  vast 
importance  of  our  maintaining  friendly  and  even  cordial  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  free,  powerful,  moral,  and  industrious  States  of 
America — a  condition  upon  which  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
not  only  our  oicn  freedom  and  prosperity^  hut  that  of  the  better  part 
of  the  world  w  ill  ultimately  be  found  to  be  more  and  more 
dependent.’ 

Of  this  second  marriage,  which  was  in  every  respect  a  happy 
one,  only  one  child  was  born,  a  daughter  (now’  Mrs.  Empson), 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  source  of  ceaseless  and  intense 
delight  to  Lord  Jeffrey,  and  whose  vacant  place  in  the  family 
circle  soon  came  to  be  filled  by  his  grandchildren,  one  of  wdiom 
w’as  the  constant,  and  by  no  means  the  least  important,  inmate 
of  his  house,  whether  in  Edinburgh,  during  winter,  or  at  Craig- 
crook,  where  he  passed  all  his  summers  from  1815  till  his 
death.  The  place  is  thus  described  by  Lord  Cockburn : — 

‘  It  is  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Corstorpliine  Hill,  about  three  miles  to 
the  north-west  of  Edinburgh.  When  he  first  became  tenant,  the  house 
was  only  an  old  keep^  respectidile  from  age,  but  inconvenient  for  a  family ; 
and  the  ground  was  merely  a  bad  kitchen  garden,  of  about  an  acre ;  all  in 
paltry  disorder.  He  immediately  set  about  reforming.  Some  ill-placed 
walls  were  removed,  while  others,  left  for  shelter,  were  in  due  time  loaded 
with  gorgeous  ivy,  and  both  protceted  and  adorned  the  garden.  A  use¬ 
ful,  though  humble,  addition  was  made  to  the  house,  and  by  the  help  of 
neatness,  sense,  evergreens,  and  flowers,  it  was  soon  converted  into  a 
sweet  and  comfortable  retreat.’  The  high  ground  adjoining  the  house 
‘  commanded  magnificent  and  beautiful  views,  embracing  some  of  the  dis¬ 
tant  mountains  in  the  shires  of  Perth  and  Stirling,  the  near  inland  sea  of 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  Edinburgh  and  its  associated  heights,  and  the  green 
and  peaceful  nest  of  Craigerook  itself. 

*  During  the  thirty-four  seasons  that  he  passed  there,  what  a  scene  of 
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happiness  was  that  spot !  To  his  own  household  it  was  all  that  their 
hearts  desired.  Mrs.  Jeffrey  knew  the  genealogy  and  the  personal  history 
and  character  of  ever}'  shiub  and  flower  it  contained,  it  was  the  favourite 
resort  of  his  friends,  who  knew  no  such  enjoyment  as  Jeffrey  in  that  place. 
And,  with  the  exception  of  Abbotsford,  there  were  more  interesting 
strangers  there  than  in  any  house  in  Scotland.  Saturday,  during  the  summer 
session  of  the  courts,  was  alw  ays  a  day  of  festivity ;  chiefly,  but  by  no 
means  exclusively,  for  his  friends  at  the  bar,  many  of  whom  were  under 
general  invitations;  and  the  Craigerook  party  began  to  assemble  about  three, 
each  taking  to  his  own  enjoyment.  The  bowling-green  was  sure  to  have 
its  matches,  in  which  the  host  joined  with  skill  and  keenness ;  the  garden 
had  its  loiterers ;  the  flowers,  not  forgetting  the  wall  of  glorious  yellow 
roses,  their  worshippers  ;  the  hill  its  prospect-seekers.  The  banquet  that 
followed  was  generous ;  the  wines  never  spared,  but  rather  too  various ; 
mirth  unrestrained,  excej)t  by  propriety ;  the  talk  always  good,  but  never 
ambitious,  and  mere  listeners  in  no  disrepute,  AVhat  can  efface  these 
days,  or  indeed  any  Craigerook-day,  from  the  recollection  of  those  who 
had  the  happiness  of  enjoying  them.* — (i.  234-5.) 

The  following  extracts,  from  one  of  his  w’eekly'  Sunday  letters 
to  his  daughter,  will  give  our  readers  some  notion  of  the  feel¬ 
ings  and  occupations  which  engaged  his  quieter  hours  at  Craig¬ 
erook  : — 

*  Craigerook,  23rd  M.ay,  1847. 

*  Bless  you  ever  I  and  this  is  my  first  right  earnest  trampiil  Sunday 
blessing  since  my  return ;  for,  the  day  after  my  arrival,  I  was  in  a  worry 
with  heaps  of  unanswered  letters  and  neglected  arrangements.  But  to¬ 
day  1  have  got  back  to  my  old  Sabbath  feeling  of  peace,  love,  and  seclu¬ 
sion.  Granny  (Mrs.  Jeffrey)  has  gone  to  church,  and  the  babes  and  dog¬ 
gies  arc  out  walking;  and  I  have  paced  leisurely  round  my  garden,  to  the 
songs  of  hundreds  of  hymning  blackbirds  and  thrushes,  and  stepped 
stately  along  my  terrace  among  the  blcaters  in  the  lawn  below',  and  pos¬ 
sessed  my  heart  in  quietness,  and  felt  that  there  was  sweetness  in  solitude, 
and  that  the  world,  whether  to  l)e  left,  or  to  be  yet  awhile  lived  in,  is  a 
world  to  be  loved,  and  only  to  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  find  objects  of 
love  in  it.  And  this  is  the  sum  of  the  matter ;  and  the  first,  and  last,  and 
only  enduring  condition  of  all  good  ])eople,  wheu  their  fits  of  vanity  and 
ambition  are  off  them,  or  finally  sinking  to  repose.  AVell,  but  here  has 
been  Tarley  (his  granddaughter),  come  of  her  own  sweet  will,  to  tell  me, 
with  a  blush  aud  a  smile,  and  ever  so  little  of  a  stammer,  that  she  would 
like  if  I  would  walk  with  her ;  aud  we  have  been  walking,  hand  in  hand, 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  quarry,  where  the  w'atcr  is  growing,  though 
slowly,  and  up  to  the  Keith’s  sweetbrier  alley,  verj'  sweet  and  resonant 
with  music  of  birds,  and  rich  with  cowslips  and  orchis ;  and  over  the  stile 
back  to  our  own  domains ;  and  been  sitting  in  the  w  arm  corner  by  the 
gardener’s  house,  and  taking  cognizance  of  the  promise  of  gooseberries 
and  currants,  of  which  we  are  to  have  j)ie3,  I  think,  next  week ;  and 
gazing  at  the  glorious  brightness  of  the  gentians,  and  the  rival  brightness 
of  the  peacock’s  neck  ;  and  discoursing  of  lambs  and  children,  aud  good- 
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ness  and  liappincss,  and  their  elements  and  connexions.  Less  discussion 
though  than  usual,  in  our  JSunday  tusculans,  and  more  simple  chat  as  from 
one  friend  to  another.  And  now  she  has  gone  to  sharpen  her  teeth  for 
dinner,  and  tell  Ali  (a  nurse)  as  much  as  she  likes  of  our  disceptations ; 
and  I  come  back  to  my  letter.* 

We  shall  end  this  notice  of  his  domestic  life  with  a  few  lines 
from  one  of  his  letters  to  his  grand-children,  written,  like  the 
last,  in  his  74th  year.  Airs.  Jeffrey  hardly  survived  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  his  dear  little  girl  Tarley,  or  Charlotte,  died  six 
months  after  her  grandfather: — 

‘A  high  day!  and  a  holiday!  the  longest  and  the  brightest  of  the  year! 
the  very  middle  day  of  the  smnmcr — and  the  very  day  when  Maggie  first 
opened  her  sweet  eyes  on  the  light!  Bless  you  ever,  iny  darling  and 
bonny  bairn.  You  have  now  blossomed  beside  us  for  six  pleasant  years, 
and  been  all  that  time  the  light  of  our  eyes  and  the  love  of  our  hearts, — 
at  first  the  cause  of  some  tender  fears  from  your  weakness  and  delieaey— 
then  of  some  little  provocation,  from  your  too  great  love,  as  we  thought, 
of  your  own  will  and  amusement — but  now  only  of  love  and  admiration 
for  your  gentle  obedience  to  your  parents,  and  your  sw  eet  yielding  to  the 
wishes  of  your  younger  sister  and  brother.  God  bless  and  keep  you  then 
for  ever,  my  delightful  and  ever-improving  child,  and  make  you,  not  only 
gay  and  happy,  as  an  angel  without  sin  and  sorrow',  but  meek  and  mild 
like  that  heavenly  child  who  w^as  once  sent  dowui  to  earth  for  our  ex¬ 
ample.* — (ii.  420.) 

Before  passing  again  to  Jefirey’s  professional  and  public  life, 
we  must  say  a  few  words  on  one  of  the  most  marked  and 
honourable  features  of  his  character,  and  one  to  whicli  the 
biographer  has  hardly’  given  the  prominence  to  which  it  seems 
entitled;  we  refer  to  his  generosity  and  kind  consideration  for 
others.  Living  with  conscientiously  rigid  frugality  so  long  as 
his  narrow  cireumstances  made  that  a  duty',  no  sooner  had  he  the 
means  of  affording  to  others  pecuniary  relief,  that  he  syste- 
matically^  and  largely  availed  himself  of  his  power  to  do  so. 
The  only’  instance  of  this  recorded,  so  far  as  we  remember,  in 
these  volumes,  has  reference  to  the  poet  Moore,  whom,  earlier 
in  life,  Jeffrey  had  met  in  a  duel.  Hearing  of  Moore’s  em¬ 
barrassments,  promptly’,  and  with  the  most  delicate  considera¬ 
tion  for  his  feelings,  Jeffrey  wrote  to  Rogers,  offering  to 
contribute  from  £300  to  £500  towards  his  relief,  and  requesting 
that  Aloore  might  not  be  informed  from  what  quarter  the  much 
needed  aid  had  come.  Many  other  instances  might  easily  have 
been  given  of  what  was  Jeffrey’s  constant  habit.  Nor  was  it 
only  money  he  gave.  Naturally,  he  w’as  much  consulted  on 
literary  subjects  by  aspiring  poets  or  other  authors;  and  there 
was  a  friendly,  frank  true-heartedness  in  his  manner  of  giving 
advice,  that  even  where  it  could  not  be  complimentary',  it  was 
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always  kind,  and  we  believe,  except  by  the  utterly  unreasonable, 
always  well  received.  Indeed,  the  very  last  letter,  written  a 
few  days  before  his  death  (ii.  4(10),  was  a  re])ly  to  an  obscure 
author  who  had  sent  Jeffrey  a  volume  of  poems,  in  which 
the  good-hcartcd  old  man  offers  his  ‘  sincere  thanks  for  the 
honour  you  have  done,  and  the  ])leasure  you  have  afforded 
me.’-  He  takes  occasion  to  observe: — ‘  Indeed,  I  have  alwms 
been  charmed,  and  in  some  measure  surprised,  by  the  delicate 
soft- heartedness  which  has  so  generally  distinguished  the  recent 
poetical  productionis  of  our  Scottish  tradesmen  and  artizans, 
and  w'hich  contrast  so  favourably  with  the  licence  in  which 
many  of  their  rivals  in  higher  stations  indulge.  It  will  give 
me  pleasure  to  hear  of  the  success  of  your  modest  ])ublication, 
and  still  more  to  be  able  to  do  vou  anv  service.* 

His  letters  to  Dickens  (a  great  favourite  with  him)  are  full, 
not  only  of  good  advice,  but  of  expressions  of  extravagant 
romantic  admiration  ;  they  strike  us  as  being  almost  burlesque. 

Of  Jeffrey’s  professional  career  we  shall  say  little.  It  began 
to  brighten  soon  after  his  first  marriage,  and  his  success  was 
afterwards  very  brilliant,  being  favoured  by  the  establishment 
in  Scotland  of  trial  by  jury  in  civil  causes,  which  until  1815  had 
been  unknown  there.  In  this  branch  of  practice  he  peculiarly 
excelled ;  variety  of  knowledge,  rapidity  of  thought,  promptness 
of  decision,  and  great  ingenuity  and  clearness  of  reasoning, 
combined  with  a  fluent  oratorical  style  of  speaking,  leaving  him 
few  competitors.  After  having  been  long  in  very  lucrative 
practice,  he  attained  the  highest  honours  of  the  bar  by  being, 
in  1825),  chosen  unanimouslv  Dean  of  the  fiicultv  of  advocates. 
The  w’higs  coming  into  office  in  the  following  year,  he  was 
appointed  lord  advocate ;  and  losing  his  election  for  the  For¬ 
farshire  Burghs,  by  the  disfranchisement  of  Dundee,  became 
member  of  jiarliament  for  the  burgh  of  Malton,  for  which  he 
was  again  chosen  after  the  dissolution  of  parliament  in  April, 
1831,  having  been  defeated  in  Kdinburgli  by  Mr.  Duiidas.  As 
Lord  Advocate,  he  was  charged  with  the  preparation  of  the 
Scottish  reform  bill,  which  he  brought  into  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  the  1st  July  of  that  year.  Lord  Cockburn,  his  bio- 
grajiher,  being  solicitor-general.  In  the  first  reformed  parlia¬ 
ment  he  sat,  along  with  the  Hon.  James  Abercrombie  (after¬ 
wards  Speaker),  as  member  for  FMinburgh.  The  following 
remarkable  ])assage,  to  whicb  we  find  many  similar  ones  in  his 
letters,  expresses  his  feelings  on  leaving  the  house  alter  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill,  ‘  It  is  odd  how’  strangely  I  felt  as  1 
W’alked  home  alone  last  night  after  all  was  over.  Instead  of 
being  elated  or  relieved,  I  could  not  help  feeling  a  deep  de¬ 
pression  and  sadness,  and  I  rather  think  I  dropped  a  tear  or 
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two,  as  1  ])ausccl  to  interrogate  my  own  feelings  in  St.  Jaines^- 
square.  I  cannot  very  well  exj)lain  this,  hut  a  sense  of  the  little¬ 
ness  and  vanity  even  of  those  great  contentions  was  iij)pcnnost  in 
my  niiiul.’ — (i.  ;h‘34-5.) 

A  vacancy  occurring  among  the  Jiulges  of  the'  Court  of 
Session  in  Scotland,  (as  the  supreme  civil  court  is  called,) 
JettVev  was  raised  to  the  bench  in  May,  18:33:  and  his  bio- 
grapher,  who  was  his  junior  at  the  bar  by  six  years,  received 
the  same  honour  a  few  months  later.  Of  Jeffrey’s  merits  as  a 
Judge  there  is  a  general  consent  of  opinion,  which  assigns  him 
a  highly  respectable  place  among  Scottish  judges.  He  was  not 
certainly  a  great  lawyer,  and  his  irrepressible  love  of  speaking 
was  a  serious  judicial  fault;  but  his  quick  intelligence,  general 
acquirements,  and  painstaking  conscientious  candour,  were 
eminently  valuable  qualities;  and,  on  the  whole,  he  must  bo 
deemed  to  have  left  behind  him  none  superior,  if  any  equal. 

In  estimating  his  success  as  a  speaker  in  parliament,  which 
was  certainly  by  no  means  what  the  ])ublic  anticipated,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  he  was  already  in  his  fifty-eighth  year 
when  lie  appeared  on  that  trying  and  ])eculiar  stage,  and  that 
his  voice  was  so  much  im])aired  that  he  could  never  he  sure 
that  he  would  be  fully  heard.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  he  would,  in  any  circumstances,  have  been 
a  s])eaker  of  much  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Jeffrey  had  long  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  many  of  the* 
most  distinguished  men  of  his  time;  and  with  some  professional 
excuse,  or  without  any,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  resorting 
frequently  to  liondon.  But  his  ]mblic  ])Osition,  which  implied 
residence  there  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament,  gave  him' 
ampler  o])portunities  of  mixing  in  the  general  society  of  the 
metropolis, fashionable  and  literary.  His  acquaintance  became 
very  widely  extended.  Of  all  the  houses  he  used  to  frequent, 
Lord  Holland’s  seems  to  have  been  the  favourite  one;  and  in‘ 
his  letters  to  JiOndon  there  is  generally  a  message  of  remem¬ 
brance  in  that  quarter.  Our  readers  may  be  interested  with 
his  description  of  ‘  a  truly  elegant  hhiglish  woman  of  fashion — 

‘  Great  quietness,  simjdicity,  and  delicacy  of  manners,  wdth  a 
certain  dignity  and  self-possession  tluat  ])uts  vulgarity  out  of 
countenance,  and  keeps  presumption  in  awe;  a  singularly 
sweet,  soft,  and  rather  low*  voice,  with  remarkable  elegance' 
and  case  of  diction ;  a  j)erfect  taste  in  wit,  and  manners,  and* 
conversation,  but  no  loquacity,  and  rather  languid  spirits;  a* 
sort  of  indolent  disdain  of  display  and  accomplishments;  an  air 
of  great  good-nature  and  kindness,  with  but  too  often  some' 
heartlessness,  duplicity,  and  ambition.’ — (ii.  •JOb.) 

<  Such  opportunities  of  improving  his  already  remarkable’ 
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powers  of  conversation  could  not  be  lost  on  Jeffrey ;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  he  so  excelled  in  that  much-valued  metropolitan  accom¬ 
plishment,  that,  even  in  1812,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  described 
him  as  ‘  more  lively,  fertile,  and  brilliant,  than  any  Scotchman 
of  letters ;  with  more  imagery  and  illustration  added  to  the 
knowledge  and  argumentative  powers  of  his  country,  and  more 
sure  than  any  native  of  this  island  whom  I  have  seen  to  have 
had  splendid  success  in  the  literary  societies  of  Paris.’ — (i. 
364.)  Such  a  man  was  naturally  a  great  favourite  in  the  highest 
circles  of  London  society,  in  which  nothing  seems  to  have 
pleased  him  more  than  what  he  terms  the  ‘  true  sweet-blooded 
simplicity  of  the  old  English  aristocracy,  to  which  I  grieve  to 
say  we  have  nothing  parallel,  and  not  much  in  the  same  rank 
that  is  not  in  harsh  contrast,  in  Scotland.’ — (ii.  243.)  llis 
annual  visits  to  England  in  spring,  to  be  returned  by  the 
Empsons  in  autumn,  were  a  great  source  of  enjoyment,  part  of 
the  time  being  always  spent  in  London.  His  last  visit  to  Eng¬ 
land  was  in  1847,  the  same  year  in  which  he  wrote  his  last 
contribution  to  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Review,’  being  an  article  on 
the  comparative  claims  of  Watt  and  Cavendish,  published 
in  January  1848. 

This  brings  us  to  the  subject  we  had  reserved  for  our  con¬ 
cluding  remarks,  which  must  now  be  few — Jeffrey’s  literary 
influence.  Although  the  history  of  the  establishment  of  the 
‘  Edinburgh  Review’  has  been  already  given  to  the  public,  wc 
must  here  repeat  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  facts  connected 
with  it,  some  of  which  are  only  now  disclosed.  It  was  in 
Jeffrey’s  house  in  Rucclcuch-place,  early  in  1802,  on  ‘  a  stormy 
night,  which  suggested  the  greater  storm  to  be  soon  raised,’ 
that  the  first  serious  consultations  about  the  matter  took  place. 
Sydney  Smith  claims  the  merit  of  the  suggestion,  and  Jeffrey 
admits  the  claim,  dedicating  to  him  his  ‘  Contributions,’  as  its 
‘  original  projector.’  Brougham  and  Horner  were  the  other 
two  principal  paitics.  .Tohn  Allen,  in  1802,  was  thirty-two 
years  of  age,  Smith  thirty-one,  Jeffrey  twenty-nine.  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown  twenty-four,  Horner  twenty-four,  Brougham  twenty- 
three.  ‘  The  first  three  numbers  were  given  to  the  publisher, 
he  taking  the  risk  and  defraying  the  charges.  There  was  then 
no  individual  editor.’  After  the  fourth  number  things  were  jiut 
on  a  better  footing,  ten  guineas  a  sheet  being  allowed  to  the 
contributors,  which  was  soon  afterwards  raised  to  a  minimum  ot 
‘  sixteen  guineas,  at  which  it  remained  during  my  reign,  though 
tw’o-thirds  of  the  articles  were  paid  much  higher,  averaging,  I 
should  think,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  guineas  a  sheet  on  the 
whole  number.’  Jeffrey  was  appointed  editor  with  a  salary  of 
300/.  The  first  number  appeared  on  the  10th  of  October, 
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1802.  ^Besides  several  other  articles,  it  contained  seven 
Smith,  four  by  Horner,  four  commonly  ascribed  to  Lord 
Brougham,  and  live  by  .JeliVey.’  A  list  of  his  contributions  to 
the  ‘  Review,’  amounting  to  200  articles,  prepared  by  himself, 
is  appended  to  the  first  volume.  As  to  some  of  the  articles,  he 
was  uncertain ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  in  two  im¬ 
portant  instances  (probably  in  many  more)  it  is  erroneous; 
the  article  entitled,  ‘Cevallos  on  the  French  Usurpation  in 
Spain,’  which  made  much  stir,  (No.  77  of  the  list,)  being  one  of 
Lord  Brougham’s ;  and  that  on  ‘  Coleridge’s  Literary  Life,’ 
(No.  145,)  being  by  Hazlitt,  the  note  only  being  Jeffrey’s.  So 
numerous  were  his  articles,  that  during  the  first  six  years  he 
had  written  on  an  average  more  than  one  each  month ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  they  were  probably  the  most  important  and  popular 
articles  in  the  journal.  Still  more  influential,  however,  >vas  his 
position  as  editor  for  twenty-seven  years,  an  office  for  which  he 
seems  eminently  qualified — his  admirable  good  temper,  com¬ 
bined  with  his  other  endowments,  enabling  him  to  keep  the 
peace,  as  perhaps  no  other  could  have  *donc,  among  such  con¬ 
flicting  elements  as  went  to  the  formation  of  the  ‘  Review.’ 
Although  he  had  to  make  the  confession  to  Horner  (ii.  129), 

‘  1  am  but  a  feudal  monarch  at  best,  and  my  throne  is  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  presumptuous  crests  of  my  nobles,’  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  his  having  had  great  pow’er  over  these  rebellious 
subjects,  who  submitted  to  his  ‘  vamping  and  patching,’  where 
another’s  would  have  been  resented. 

In  estimating  the  influence  of  Jeffrey  and  the  ‘  Review,’  it  is 
necessarj  to  remember  at  wdiat  time  it  appeared — just  after  the 
ferment  of  the  French  revolution.  Two  years  younger  than 
Scott,  Jeffrey  had,  in  his  fourteenth  year,  stood  gazing  at  Bums 
in  the  High-street  of  Edinburgh,  fascinated  no  doubt  by  the 
large  commanding  eyes  of  the  stranger;  and  a  year  or  two 
later  he  had  helped  to  carry  Boswell,  in  his  cups,  to  bed,  for 
which  service  he  w’as  rewarded  in  the  morning  by  being  told 
‘  that  he  w’as  a  very  promising  lad,  and  that  if  you  go  on  as 
you’ve  begun,  you  may  live  to  be  a  Bozzy  yourself  yet.*  Thus 
connected  with  the  past  in  English  and  Scottish  literature,  he 
had  been  a  familiar  student  of  the  French  philosophy  and 
general  literature ;  and,  like  most  of  his  associates,  had  imbibed 
too  freely  its  irreverent  irreligious  spirit.  Indeed,  the  light 
easy  temper  of  mind  which  was  pleased  with  dipping  into  every 
subject,  but  sounding  none,  was  just  what  suited  Jeffrey;  and 
the  very  abundance  and  facility"  of  his  early  writings  indicate  k 
the  ready  careless  composer,  by  no  means  the  anxious  inquirer# 
or  paiuful  thinker.  Accordingly  it  must  be  said  that,  with  all 
his  endless  writing,  he  has  discovered  nothing— created  nothing. 
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In  these  volumes,  with  the  continual  presence  of  a  ])lavfiil  fancy 
and  kind  lieart,  one  is  struck  hv  the  coininonplaeencss  of  the 
thoughts,  the  absence  of  anything  deep  or  original,  llis  strength 
lay  in  the  use  of  language,  to  the  study  of  which  he  had  so  early 
devoted  himself,  and  which  was  all  ready  for  him  before  he  had 
any  use  to  make  of  it.  Most  pleasant,  readable,  sprightly, 
intelligent,  acute,  and  in  all  manner  of  ways  clever,  as  are  his 
criticisms,  there  is  wanting  any  profound  investigation,  any 
reference  to  ultimate  princi])les,  even  on  his  most  favourite 
themes.  He  has  no  sympathy  with,  little  patience  for,  what¬ 
ever  in  philosophy  or  in  poetry  aims  at  disclosing  the  infinite 
deeps  winch  underlie  this  visible  sensible  life;  thus,  without 
any  hesitation  he  prefers  Campbell  and  Crabbe,  and  even  Mrs. 
Hemans,  to  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge. 

His  article  on  Beauty,  regarded  as  his  chef-d'oeuvre,  in  truth 
rather  exhibits  the  Agreeable  than  the  Beautiful ;  and  so  utterly 
is  the  writer’s  judgment  in  testhetics  without  any  fixed  standard, 
that  the  practical  conclusion  he  comes  to  is,  that  ‘  all  tastes 
are  equally  just  and  true  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  individual,’ 
and  that  there  is  nothing  for  the  critic  but  to  count  voices, 
llis  biographer  ])ronounces  this  article  to  be  quite  as  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  the  subject  admits  of,  and  terms  its  author  ‘  the  greatest 
of  British  critics.’  In  our  view,  he  was  indeed  a  great  writer 
of  criticisms,  but  not  a  great  critic  ;  and  we  utterly  ])rotest 
against  admitting,  as  the  highest  criterion  of  excellence,  the 
mere  ])opuhir  judgment.  According  to  that,  possibly  Robert 
Montgomery  may  be  a  greater  ])oet  than  Wordsworth.  At  the 
same  time,  the  very  absence  of  severe  thought  and  ])rofound 
views  made  the  ‘  Review’  more  widely  acceptable;  and  the 
practical  ability  and  good  sense  of  the  ])olitical  articles  rendered 
the  journal  in  that  dc])artment  of  very  great  iin])ortancc;  while, 
even  in  the  other  regions  of  thought,  the  new’  boldness  and  free 
spirit  of  investigation  with  which  all  manner  of  subjects  were 
treated  could  not  but  have  great  results. 

While  these  w  ritings  did  much  good  in  the  w  ay  of  chastising 
immoralities,  they  did  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  advancing 
truth.  There  was  too  little  seriousness  of  tone  to  admit  of 
their  being  thus  effective.  Indeed,  the  writers  hardly  aimed 
so  high.  On  this  subject  we  find  .Icffrey  writing  to  Horner 
(ii.  83):  ‘  Udie  main  object  of  everyone  of  us  I  understand 

to  be,  our  owni  amusement  and  improvement,  joined  with  the 
gratification  of  some  ])ersonal  and  some  national  vanity.’ 

One  other  topic  only  can  w’c  touch  upon,  and  we  do  it  with 
pain  and  sadness. 

Throughout  these  volumes  nothing  has  struck  us  more 
strongly  than  the  placid  spirit  of  irreligiousness  which  marked 
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that  life.  Not  that  there  is  any  a])pcarance  of  hostility  to  de¬ 
votional  feelings  in  others;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  most  per¬ 
fect  and  constant  toleration  of  it,  and  even  now  and  then  what 
seems  an  adoption  of  its  language  by  way  of  accommodation; 
it  is  the  absence  of  any  habitual  of  even  occasional  recognition 
of  an  Infinite  Presence — of  any  trace  of  hope  for  the  future. 
There  is  an  absolute  contentment  in  this  sphere  of  things ; 
there  are  no  aspirations  forward,  no  crying  and  tears  except  at 
the  very  ‘vanity  of  human  life;-  even  a  wife’s  or  an  infant’s 
death  suggests  no  better  hopes.  Such  is  the  general  impres¬ 
sion  which  this  book  leaves  on  us;  yet  there  are,  here  and 
there,  and  more  frequently  in  those  later  days  ‘  when  his  low 
sun  looked  lovingly  on  the  world,’  indications  of  the  seeds  of 
higher  thoughts  of  human  destiny;  he  ‘hopes  to  know"  Arnold 
yet;’  he  tells  his  little  granddaughter  ‘of  the  goodness  of  God 
in  making  flowers  so  beautiful;’  and  of  ‘that  heavenly  child, 
who  was  once  sent  down  to  earth  for  our  cxanqile.’ 

Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that,  if  wx  deem  his  a  superficial, 
unsatisfying,  irreligious  life,  so  thought  not  his  associates — so 
thinks  not  his  biographer.  Probably  no  one  of  them  was  in 
this  respect  more  what  is  to  be  desired  than  he  w"as,  for  though 
Dugald  Stcw’art  may  have  ‘breathed  the  love  of  virtue  into 
whole  generations  of  pupils,’  there  arc  no  signs  of  his  having 
instilled  any  love  of  religion;  and  if  it  has  been  given  to  ns  to 
live  in  a  better  time,  and  to  acknowledge  higher  influences,  let 
us  be  thankful ;  and  if  wx  cannot  look  with  approval,  or  even 
without  blame,  on  such  examples  of  man’s  life  on  earth,  let 
there  be  at  least  no  complacent  self-gratulation,  than  which  no 
measure  of  forgetfulness  can  be  more  unchristian.  ‘And  so  he 
passed  away,’  on  the  2()th  of  January,  1850,  in  his  77th  year. 
A  marble  statue  will  soon  be  his  public  memorial  in  the  scene 
of  his  forensic  labours;  but  his  best  monument  will  be  the 
afl'ectionatc  recollections  of  the  many  friends  who  tell  of  his 

kindnesses  and  fondly  cherish  his  name. 
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TAe  Political  and  Historical  Works  of  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte^  President 
of  the  French  Bejjublic ;  with  an  Original  Memoir  of  his  Life^  In 
two  vols.  8 VO.  London  ;  Published  at  the  Oflice  of  the  ‘  Illustrated 
London  Library.* 

This  work  appears  among  us  very  seasonably.  The  amazement  which 
was  occasioned  by  the  unprincipled  coup  d\'tat  of  last  December,  and 
by  the  murderous  fusillade  on  the  Doulevards,  has  not  been  removed 
by  the  subsetpient  acts  of  the  rrcsident  of  what  is  still  by  courtesy 
termed  the  Trench  llcpublic ;  and  the  English  people  naturally  desire  to 
know  all  tliat  can  be  known  of  the  man  who  has  trampled  the  constitution 
and  the  liberty  of  the  French  nation  under  his  feet.  The  works  of  Louis 
Najioleon  contained  in  these  volumes  arc  appropriately  prefaced  by  an 
impartial  sketch  of  his  life,  the  materials  of  which  arc  for  the  most  part 
drawn  from  the  newspaper  narratives  of  the  last  tw  enty  years.  In  tracing 
the  chequered  course  of  the  prince-president  from  his  first  appearance  on 
the  stage  of  European  politics  down  to  the  present  hour,  we  find  abuii- 
flant  evidence  that  he  has  been  all  along  consistent  with  himself,  llis 
whole  course  exhibits  a  noteworthy  self-seeking.  In  Ins  proclamation  at 
Strasbourg,  when  he  rashl}'  attempted  by  the  aid  of  Colonel  Vaudrey  to 
raise  the  standard  of  rebellion  and  revolution  in  France ;  in  the  ridiculous 
affair  at  Boulogne,  when  he  invaded  a  kingdom  ‘  w  ith  a  well- supplied 
c(*llar  and  larder,  with  a  tame  eagle,  a  cook  and  scullion,  w  ith  a  valet,  a 
maitrc-d’hotel,  a  secrctaiy%  a  chasseur,  a  hair-dresser,  and  grooms,  with 
an  elaborate  and  costly  dressing-case,  and  a  couple  of  travelling  carriages, 
and  with  a  Fortunata  to  grace  these  orgies  of  a  political  Trimalchio  ;* 
and  in  his  subsequent  proclamations,  w  ritten  under  the  smiles  of  fortune ; 
while  we  make  allowance  for  the  blague  they  contain,  w^e  can  trace  in 
all  stealthy  attempts  at  self-aggrandizement.  In  the  short  life  of 
the  president  published  in  these  volumes,  there  is  not  much  which  is 
novel  to  new’spaper  readers ;  but  there  is  clear  evidence  that  the  editor 
possesses  good  principles  and  has  considerable  ability  as  an  historian. 
The  lucubrations  and  reveries  of  M.  Bonaparte  are  certainly  not  wanting 
in  cleverness.  In  his  ‘  Historical  Fragments’  it  is  evident  that  he  has 
studied  the  history  of  the  English  nation  in  the  works  of  French  writers, 
or  he  would  not  have  j)articularized  the  Independents  as  a  body  distinct 
from  the  Nonconformists  (vol.  i.  p.  431).  But  on  the  whole  these 
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compositions,  many  of  which  no  doubt  were  produecd  during:  the 
prince’s  imprisonment  in  the  fortress  of  Ham,  are  not  discreditable 
to  him  either  as  a  shrewd  thinker  or  as  a  political  economist ;  although 
some  of  his  theories  are  not  altogether  free  from  the  wildness  of  Bona- 
partist .  speculations.  In  our  perusal  of  the  reveries  of  the  president,  we 
have  been  forcibly  struck  by  his  frequent  reference  to  the  catastrophe  at 
Waterloo — a  convenient  clap-trap  to  enlist  French  sympathies,  by  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  national  war-lust.  In  his  artfully  composed  proclamations, 
as  a  military  adventurer,  wc  find  a  continual  reference  to  that  disaster  to  the 
French  arms,  and  to  the  imperative  necessity  of  wiping  off  the  stain  it 
inflicted  on  the  national  honour. 

We  commend  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  these  volumes,  which  contain 
much  that  is  both  instnictivc  and  admonitory,  and  which  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  seriously  pondered  at  the  present  time.  The  work  is  exceedingly 
creditable  to  its  pains-taking  editor,  whose  sentiments  arc  liberal  and 
philosophical. 


T/ie  Journal  of  Sacred  TAterature.  New  Stories.  Edited  by  John  Kitto, 
I).!).  F.S.A.  No.  III.  April,  1852.  London  :  Blackader. 

This  number  of  Dr.  Kitto’s  excellent  journal  contains  several  papers  of 
varied  interest.  ‘  Romanism  as  it  is,’  is  founded  on  modern  publications 
issuing  from  the  presses  of  Leipsig,  Koine,  Naples,  Firenze,  Venice,  T'urin^ 
and  London,  and  ought  to  be  carefully  perused  by  any  who  imagine  that 
the  huge  system  of  papal  delusion  has  been  improved  by  the  progress  of 
knowledge  and  liberal  principles.  Dr.  Carl  Ullman’s  ‘  Monograph  of 
(Jregory  of  Nazianzum,*  throws  much  light  on  the  character  of  one  of 
the  eminent  ecclesiastics  of  the  fourth  century,  and  is  ably  reviewed.  We 
observe  that  a  series  of  papers  on  the  ‘  Kephaim,*  has  been  continued 
through  three  successive  numbers,  illustrating  some  parts  of  Old  Testament 
liistory,  in  which  most  readers  have  probably  felt  the  need  of  some  such 
guidance  as  these  chapters  supply.  Air.  Alford’s  ‘  Greek  Testament,*  is 
examined  with  wholesome  and  commendable  discrimination.  A  paper  ‘On 
the  Nature  of  a  Aliracle,’  is  ably  written,  and  suggests  some  valuable  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  great  use  in  the  present  state  of  the  controversy  between 
Christians  and  unbelievers.  The  remainder  of  the  journal  is  tilled  with 
contributions  on  travels  in  Palestine  ;  a  good  translation  of  the  precious 
epistle  to  Diognetus,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  lovers  of  earh/ 
patristic  literature ;  an  excellent  review'  of  Johnson’s  ‘  Israel  after  the 
Flesh,*  bringing  out  what  we  have  long  regarded  as  the  true  explanation  of 
the  Theocracy;  and  remarks  on  several  passages  of  Scripture,  some  of  which 
arc  remarkably  good  and  others  doubtful.  ‘  The  Serpent,’  is  the  title  of 
a  paper  designed  to  combat  the  received  notions  regarding  the  temptation 
of  Eve,  and  to  confirm  the  view',  explained  in  a  former  number,  that  it 
was  Satan,  not' the  serpent,  w’ho  deceived  the  mother  of  all  living;  the 
serjicnt  being  one  of  the  names  by  which  the  evil  spirit  is  designated 
in  the  sacred  volume.  We  are  glad  to  notice  that  Mr.  Tregclles  has 
corrected  some  mistakes  made  by  a  writer  in  the  previous  number  on 
the  Septuaguint.  Besides  brief  notices  of  books,  and  of  contemporary 
periodical  literature  and  analecta  hUjlica^  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  biblical. 
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literary,  and  educational  intelligence.  This  excellent  Journal  occupies  a 
<lcpartment  on  which  our  own  labours  and  those  of  other  periodicals  can 
only  bestow  occasional  attention ;  a  department  so  important  in  itself,  so 
jich  in  materials,  and  so  attractive  to  the  best  men  in  the  community,  that 
we  must  express  our  hope  that  the  indefatigable  editor  and  his  coadjutors 
will  receive  decided  and  vigorous  encouragement. 


BostcelVs  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  with  Samuel  Johnson,  IL.B. 

Illustrated.  London :  National  Illustrated  Library. 

Tins  volume,  edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Mr.  Robert 
Carruthers,  constitutes  the  fifth  and  last  of  an  illustrated  edition  of  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  works  in  our  language.  That  such  a  man  as  Boswell 
should  have  produced  such  a  biogi-aphv,  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  litera¬ 
ture.  The  present  edition  is  richly  illustrated,  and  its  great  cheapness 
places  it  within  the  reach  of  the  million.  It  recpiircs  only  to  be  known  to 
supersede  all  others,  and  as  such  w  e  give  it  our  w\arm  coinincndation.  AVe 
shall  be  glad  to  learn  that  its  circulation  is  sutficieutly  extensive  to  remu¬ 
nerate  the  proprietors  and  editor.  It  ought  unquestionably  to  do  so ;  and 
unless  we  have  miscalculated  the  public  taste,  their  anticipations  will  be 
fully  realized. 


Taul  the  Apostle ;  or.  Sketches  from  his  Life,  By  the  Rev.  Henry  J. 

Gamble.  Second  Edition.  London:  J.  Snow\  1852. 

This  is  a  very  pleasing  volume.  The  theme  is  one  which  speaks  for  itself. 
The  treatment  is  discriminative,  eloquent,  and  such  as  to  kindle  in  the 
reader  the  emotions  appropriate  to  the  contemplation  of  such  a  life.  Wc 
are  glad  to  see  that  it  has  reached  a  second  edition.  Such  books  arc 
always  welcome.  While  w’e  repudiate  saint-w'orship,  w’c  believe  that  the 
best  exemplification  of  the  truth  which  Paid  was  inspired  to  preach  is  to 
be  found  in  the  power  of  that  truth  in  ennobling,  spiritualizing,  and  con¬ 
secrating  his  own  character.  We  ascend,  through  sympathy  with  the 
apostle,  into  the  higher  region  of  the  truth  of  God,  and  trace  the  Divine 
Master’s  w'alk  in  the  footprints  of  his  most  illustrious  sonant. 


Itliat  is  Death  ?  A  Sermon,  delivered  in  the  Poultry  Chapel,  London,  on 
the  Evening  of  Thursday,  November  27///,  1851,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
recent  Death  of  the  Pev.  John  Philip,  D.D.  With  an  Appendix,  con¬ 
taining  Additional  Particulars  of  Dr.  I^hilip's  Early  lAfe  and  Labours. 
By  Ralph  Wardlaw’,  D.D.  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow' :  Fullar- 
ton  anci  Co. 

All  the  pulpit  productions  of  so  eminent  a  preacher  as  Dr.  Wnrdlaw’  arc 
entitled  to  respectful  reception :  none  more  so  than  this.  It  bears  all 
the  marks  of  calm,  thoughtful,  discriminating,  and  lucid  meditation, 
which  have  so  long  instructed  us  in  the  w’ritings  of  the  venerated  author. 
Regarding  death  as  Me  dissolution  of  a  union;  the  execution  of  a  sentence ; 
an  end  ;  a  beginning  ;  and  as  the  seed-time  of  a  future  harvest,  he  applies 
each  of  these  views  successively  to  the  occasion  before  him.  The  method 
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has  the  appearance  of  repetition,  which  might  have  been  avoided  if  the 
preacher  had  not  been  constrained  by  the  habit  of  a  long  life  to  divide  his 
instructions  into  at  least  two  parts.  The  illustrations,  both  general  and 
sj)ecial,  are  rich  in  the  fruits  of  observation  and  of  biblical  studies,  and  are 
put  forth  with  the  elegant  serenity  and  the  orthodox  decisiveness  which 
have  ever  been  among  his  most  admired  characteristics.  In  these 
respects  the  discourse  presents  unusual  attractions,  independently  of  its 
connexion  with  the  great  and  good  man  whose  memory  it  honours.  Our 
readers  need  not  now  be  told  that  we  have  long  regarded  the  late  Dr. 
Philip  w'ith  as  much  veneration  and  love  as  could  reasonably  be  cherished 
towards  a  human  being.  We  go  along  with  Dr.  Wardlaw  in  all  that  he 
has  said,  so  truly  as  well  as  beautifully  and  chastely,  of  ‘  his  large-hearted 
philanthro|)y,  his  high  and  sacred  sense  of  justice,  his  unquenchable 
love  of  liberty,  and  his  abhorrence  of  oppression,  whosoever  were  its 
subjects’  (or  its  pcq)etrators) ;  ‘  his  dauntless  moral  courage,  happily  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  most  consummate  prudence  and  shrewd  perception  of 
propriety,  his  acute  and  untiring  powers  of  research  and  discovery, 
his  indomitahle  perseverance ;  and  all  these  associated  w  ith  and  regu¬ 
lated  and  hallowed  by  the  dominant  principle  of  enlightened  and  high- 
toued  piety,  and  of  unreserved  devotedness  to  the  glory  of  Christ,  and 
to  the  progress  of  his  kingdom  in  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  the 
world.’  We  do  not  think  the  London  Missionary  Society  ever  enjoyed 
the  co-operation  of  a  man  w  ho  excelled  Dr.  Philip  in  these  noble  qualities, 
or  one  of  whom  a  ‘  more  extended  and  permanent  memorial’  would  be 
received  with  heartier  welcome,  or  productive,  if  worthily  executed,  of 
greater  benefit  to  the  service  in  which  it  was  his  chief  glory  to  live 
and  die.  With  commendable  good  taste  and  propriety,  any  profits 
arising  from  the  sale  of  this  discourse — which,  we  hope,  will  be  con- 
siderahle- — will  he  devoted  to  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  missionaries 
and  their  families  suUering  from  the  Kaflir  war. 


The  Book  of  Comrtwn  Prayer  of  the  Church  of  Pnyland^  adapted  for  general 
use  in  other  Protestant  Chtirches,  London:  Pickering.  1852. 

It  requires  no  very  prescient  eye  to  discern  that  the  ‘  Calvinistic  Arti¬ 
cles,’  and  *  Popish  Liturgy,’  which  constitute  the  doctrinal  standards  of 
the  Established  Church,  cannot  long  maintain  their  present  neutralizing 
union.  Give  us  ‘  Synodical  action !’  cry  the  tractarians :  Revise  the 
Prayer  Rook  !’  is  the  response  of  the  evangelicals.  The  volume  before  us 
is  an  unofRcial  attempt  to  prepare  the  way  for,  and  indicate  the  manner 
and  spirit  of  that  revision. — The  motive  and  tone  of  the  author  is  good, 
so  is  the  typography ;  we  wish  we  could  say  the  same  of  the  matter. 
As  might  he  anticipated  in  any  im])rovcd  or  revised  edition  of  the 
Prayer  Rook,  the  form  of  absolution,  the  creeds,  the  objectionable  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  offices  for  the  sacraments  and  the  burial  of  the  dead,  mnd 
the  signing  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  arc  omitted.  The  frequent  and 
apparently  unmeaning  repetition  of  the  Lord’s  prayer  is  discontinued. 
The  Gloria  Patria  is  rendered  ‘  Glory  be  to  the  Lather  through  the  Son 
and  by  the  Holy  Ghost,’ — the  catechism  is  remodelled,  and  the  Rible 
version  of  the  Psalter  is  substituted  for  the  Vulgate.  Apart  from  these 
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palpable,  and  almost  hackneyed  suggestions,  our  author’s  verbal  and 
literary  emendations  are  for  the  worse.  Ketainiiig  all  our  objections  to  a 
liturgical  service,  and  to  that  of  the  Church  of  England  in  particular, 
we  are  yet  alive  to  the  exquisite  beauty,  and  devotional  fervour  of  lunny 
passages  in  the  book  of  Common  Prayer.  To  alter,  or  to  inodernizi 
these  is  intolerable.  But  in  dealing  with  some  of  the  most  beautiful, 
variation  for  variation’s  sake,  seems  to  have  been  the  purpose  and  motive 
of  the  compiler  of  the  volume  before  us.  One  instance  will  suffice — 
that  glorious  hymn  known  as  the  ‘  Te  Deum’  derives  the  principal  part 
of  its  devotional  effect  (if  we  may  so  speak)  from  an  impassioned  and 
highly  wrought  use  of  the  second  person,  or  rather  of  the  pronoun 
‘  thou,’  and  that  pre-eminently  so,  in  the  ascriptions  of  praise  and  alter¬ 
nations  of  prayer  and  declarations  of  confidence,  addressed  to  our  Lord. 
Nothing  can  heigliten  the  beauty  or  improve  the  theology  of  the  versiclcs, 

‘  Thou  art  the  King  of  Glory  O  Christ.  When  Thou  hadst  overcome 
the  sharpness  of  death.  Thou  didst  open  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  to  all 
believers.  We  believe  that  Thou  w  ilt  come  to  be  our  Judge,  S:c.’  Where, 
we  would  ask,  is  the  improvement  of  substituting  a  cold  statement  of 
these  inspiring  truths  in  the  form  of  a  declaration — adopting  ‘  he’  for 
‘  thou’  and  reducing  to  the  level  of  eloquent  prose  the  above  glow  ing 
poetry  ?  The  volume  abounds  with  arbitrary  verbal  alterations  of  this 
character.  W’^c  are  not  sure  whether  our  lady  readers  will  approve  of 
our  adducing  as  a  further  instance  of  this  latter  class,  the  studious  omis¬ 
sion  of  the  w'ell  remembered  w  ords  ‘  honour  and  obey’  in  the  service 
where  they  occupy  so  prominent  a  place ;  but  we  arc  sure,  that 
both  conforming,  and  nonconforming  brides  will  repudiate  such  an  ‘  adaj)- 
tation’  of  the  form  of  ‘  Solemnization  of  matrimonv,’  as  the  one  inserted 
in  the  present  volume.  We  do  not  believe  the  Braver  Book  can  he 
‘  adapted  to  the  use  of  other  Protestant  Churches,’  for  the  majority  of 
those  churches  object  not  only  to  the  Prayer  Book  per  se,  but  to  a 
Prayer  Book  at  all.  The  present  attempt,  though  it  might  partially 
succeed  in  the  former  case,  leaves  the  latter,  the  principal  obstacle, 
untouched. 


TJie  History  of  Greeceyfrom  the  Earliest  Eecords  to  the  close  of  the  Pelnpou- 
vtsian  Jrar,  including  a  Sketch  of  the  Geograpthy  of  Greece^  and  l)isser- 
fntions  on  Greek  Mythology  ^  on  the  Heroic  Age^  on  the  Early  Paint  cm 
and  Sculptors,  and  on  the  Social  Condition  of  the  Greek  People.  By 
E.  Pocock,  Esq. ;  Sir  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd,  D.C.L.,  one  of  the  Justices 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Court  of  Common  Pleas ;  the  late  John  T.  Butt,  Escj. ; 
and  the  Bev.  J.  B.  Ottley,  M.  A.,  late  Ecllow'  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford.  (*  Enevclopa?dia  ^letropolitana.’)  Loudon  :  Griffin  and  Co. 
1851. 

In  this  edition  each  department  of  the  elaborate  and  beautiful  ‘His¬ 
tory  of  Greece’  contained  in  the  ‘  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,’  has 
been  revised  and  greatly  enlarged.  The  volume  consists  of  fifteen 
chapters : — i.  Preliminary  view’  of  the  Influenee  of  Mythology  over  the 
Early  (Greeks,  ii.  Oracles,  Mysteries,  Festivals,  and  National  Games 
of  the  Early  Greeks,  iii.  Oriental  Sources  of  Greek  Mythology. 
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IV.  Popular  Legends  of  the  Gods.  v.  IjCgcnds  of  Heroes,  vi.  Sketch  of 
the  Gcogi-aphy  of  Greece,  vii.  Early  History'  of  the  Peloponnesian  States, 
n.c.  SSi  to  B.c.  5S5.  viii.  Athens  and  other  Greek  States,  from  the 
time  of  Codriis  to  the  Ionic  Revolt,  B.c.  500.  ix.  The  Persian  AVar, 
B.c.  190  to  B.c.  469.  X.  The  Supremacy  of  Athens,  b.c.  469  to  b.c.  429. 
XI.  Aleibiades  flourished  about  b.c.  400.  xii.  Recapitulation  of  the 
llistoi*y  of  Greece  from  the  Battle  of  Marathon  to  the  close  of  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  AVars,  B.c.  490  to  b.c.  404.  xiii.  On  the  Social  Condition  of 
tlie  Ancient  Greeks,  xiv.  The  Early  Sculptors  of  Greece,  xv.  The  Early 
Painters  of  Greece.  The  chapters  arc  followed  by  a  list  of  illustrations 
(in  wood-engraving),  a  Greek  chronology,  and  an  index.  Each  of  the 
contributions  is  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  the  writers,  and  the  volume 
is  one  to  which  w’e  give  hearty  w'elcome  in  the  name  of  all  to  whom  the 
history  and  literature  of  Greece  are  dear. 


The  SuccesHful  Merchant ;  Sketches  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  Samuel  Budgett^  late 
of  Kingsicood  HilL  By  AVilliam  Arthur,  A.M.,  Author  of  ‘  A  Mission 
to  the  Mysore,*  S:c.  London:  Hamilton  and  Adams.  Mason.  1852. 

INlii.  AiiTiiuii  has  done  good  service  on  behalf  of  ‘The  Young  Men  of 
Commerce,’  to  whom  he  dedicates  these  sketches.  The  book  is  instinct 
with  vitality.  Some  readers  may  object  that  there  is  too  much  preaching, 
and  that  they  arc  too  frequently  reminded  of  the  laborious  periods  of 
ambitious  oratory.  Notwithstanding,  w'e  congratulate  Mr.  Arthur  on  the 
power  w'ith  w  hich  he  has  broken  comparatively  new  ground.  ‘  The 
Successful  Alerchant’  reminds  us  of  ‘  Joseph  AAilliams,  of  Kidderminster,* 
Air.  Thornton,  and  some  others  in  the  same  line,  who  blended  the  habits 
of  devotion  and  benevolence  with  integrity,  energy,  and  systematic  per¬ 
severance  in  commercial  life.  In  this  busy  country  there  is  no  small 
danger  of  separating  trade  from  Christianity.  The  more  special  is  tlic  call 
on  preachers  and  WTiters  to  infuse  into  the  minds  of  young  tradesmen  the 
practical  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  That  spirit  is  not  sectarian.  Though  the 
subject  and  the  w'ritcr  of  the  volume  before  us  both  belong  to  the  AA'cslcyan 
.Society,  the  scenes  described,  and  the  lessons  inculcated,  are  not  peculiar 
to  that  religious  community,  but  such  as  every  parent  may  wisely  place  in 
the  hands  of  his  sou,  every  master  in  the  hands  of  his  apprentice,  every 
minister  in  the  hands  of  every  tradesman  in  his  congregation,  whether 
young  or  old.  It  is  very  much  the  sort  of  thing  which  is  largely  wanted, 
and  w'c  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  followed  by  most  beneficial  results. 


Anecdotes  of  the  Halits  ami  Instinct  of  Animals.  By  Airs.  R.  Lee, 
ith  Illustrations  by  Harrison  AVcir.  London :  Grant  and  Griffith. 

This  small  volume  is  certain  of  a  hearty  reception  from  the  class  for  whom 
it  is  designed.  Its  title  is  enough  to  insure  this,  and  its  contents  will 
sustain  and  gratify  the  expectation  thus  awakened.  There  are  few  things 
more  pleasing  to  young  people  than  the  department  of  natural  history  to 
w  hich  the  volume  belongs,  and  Mrs.  Lee  has  catered  with  diligence  and 
judgment  for  their  instruction.  ‘  Dry  details  of  science  and  classification 
have  been  laid  aside,  but  a  certain  order  has  been  kept  to  avoid  confusion ; 
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and  although  endeavours  have  been  made  to  throw  as  much  interest  as 
possible  over  these  recorded  habits  and  actions  of  the  brute  creation,  I 
love  the  latter  too  well  to  raise  a  doubt  by  one  word  of  einbellislmient, 
even  if  1  did  not  abstain  from  principle.’  The  ‘  Anecdotes*  have  been  col¬ 
lected  from  a  wide  field,  and  have  been  subjected  to  such  tests  as  place 
their  credibility  beyond  reasonable  doubt. 


The  Natural  lUdory  of  the  Year  for  Children.  London  :  Ward  and  Co. 

We  have  seldom  read  a  child’s  book  with  such  uiimingled  pleasure.  It 
is  evidently  the  production  of  a  well-furnished  and  rcllccting  man,  who 
is  capable  of  improving  facts  usually  overlooked,  and  of  renewing  the 
feelings  and  thoughts  of  early  life.  The  design  of  the  little  volume  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  invitation  of  the  author  to  his  young 
friends, — ‘  Will  you  come  with  me,  month  after  month,  for  a  walk  into  the 
fields,  where  the  noise  and  bustle,  and  smoke  and  dust  of  the  streets  may  be 
forgotten,  and  we  can  talk  about  things  which  can  make  even  a  child’s 
heart  holier  and  happier,  because  they  show  how  loving  and  how  great  a 
God  lie  is,  who  does  all  that  we  shall  sec  around  us?’  We  cannot  too 
strongly  recommend  ‘The  Natural  History  of  the  Year.’  It  is  instinct 
with  the  love  of  nature,  at  the  same  time  that  it  breathes  a  yet  higher  and 
more  devotional  temper.  Without  the  forms  and  parade  of  religion,  it  is 
eminently  and  earnestly  devout. 


An  Epitouie  of  the  Evidence  given  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons ,  on  Church- Rates ^  in  the  Session  q/*  1851.  By  J.  S.  Trc- 
lawny,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  Committee.  AVith  an  Historical 

Sketch  of  Recent  Broceedings  on  the  same  Subject.  8vo,  pp.  \ii.,  84. 
London :  Robert  Theobald. 

We  arc  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Trelawny  for  having  brought  the  subject 
of  Church-Rates  again  before  the  Commons  House.  There  was  a  time 
when  it  constituted  a  standing  theme  with  whig  statesmen,  but  that  time 
is  past.  They  have  learnt,  like  other  possessors  of  office,  to  discard  the 
auxiliaries  l)y  whom  they  were  aided  in  securing  power,  and  what  is  still 
worse,  are  now'  in  the  habit  of  referring  with  disrespect,  if  not  contumely, 
to  those  w  hom  they  courted  in  the  hour  of  need.  The  w'ant  of  resolu¬ 
tion,  so  fatally  conspicuous  in  their  general  policy,  reduced  their  majority 
on  this,  as  on  other  topics,  until  they  have  deemed  it  best  for  their  party 
interests  to  renounce,  if  not  to  disown,  former  associates. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  1851,  Mr.  Trelawny  obtained  a  eominittce  ‘  to 
consider  the  law  of  church-rates,  and  the  differences  of  practice  which 
exists  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  in  the  assessment  and  levy  ot  such 
rates.*  This  committee  sat  nineteen  times,  and  examined  twenty-three 
witnesses,  of  whose  evidence  ‘  a  careful  epitome*  is  presented  in  tins 
volume.  ‘  Whatever  conclusion,*  remarks  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
‘  may  in  other  respects  be  drawn  from  that  evidenee,  it  plainly  shows  the 
imperious  neeessity  of  an  immediate  and  final  settlement  of  this  irritat¬ 
ing  question.*  We  thank  the  honorable  member  for  Tavistock,  lor  the 
service  he  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  religious  freedom,  and  strongly 
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recommend  his  Epitome  to  the  careful  perusal  of  our  readers.  It  contains 
a  large  mass  of  valuable  information,  unfolds  the  views  of  eminent  men 
of  various  religious  bodies,  and  will  do  much  to  substitute  clear  and 
definite  conceptions  for  the  somewhat  vague  notions  which  are  prevalent. 
The  church-rate  cpiestion  is  eminently  practical.  It  ought  to  be  under¬ 
stood  both  in  its  history  and  logic,  and  to  this  end  the  volume  before  ns 
will  greatly  contribute. 


The  London  Univenitp  Calendar.  *1852.  London:  11  ichard  Taylor. 

Few  words  are  needed  in  commendation  of  this  volume.  Its  title  accu¬ 
rately  describes  its  character ;  and  the  information  it  contains  is  indispen¬ 
sable  to  the  huge  and  increasing  class  for  whom  it  has  been  prepared.  In 
addition  to  a  Calendar^  the  volume  includes  the  classicid  subjects  for  the 
matriculation  and  B.A.  examinations  in  1852  and  1853,  the  royal  charters, 
regulations  in  arts,  laws,  and  medicine,  the  senate,  and  examiners  of  the 
University,  the  Institutions  from  which  certificates  are  received,  lists  of  the 
graduates  and  undergraduates,  kc.  The  Calendar^  it  will  thus  be  per¬ 
ceived,  has  a  special  designation,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  class  addressed.  Of  the  great  superiority  of  the  course  pre¬ 
scribed  in  The  London  Univet'sitp,  we  have  never  had  a  doubt ;  and  those 
who  diller  from  ns,  will  do  well  to  examine  this  volume.  Incredulity 
itself  must  give  way  before  the  evidence  adduced,  and  the  older  institu¬ 
tions  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  must  bestir  themselves,  or  they  will 
he  left  disgracefully  in  the  rear.  The  saints  of  the  ‘  Koinish  Calendar’ 
are  added  to  the  Almanack  this  year.  Why  is  this  ?  In  the  present 
temper  of  the  public  mind  such  a  circumstance  awakens  suspicion,  and  is 
regarded  as  specially  out  of  keeping  in  the  case  of  a  University  which  has 
made  a  somewhat  boastful  display  of  its  freedom  from  antiquated  super¬ 
stitions  and  ecclesiastical  rule. 


A  Popular  Account  of  Discoveries  at  Nineveh.  By  Austin  Henry  Layard, 
Esq.,  D.C.L.  Abridged  by  him  from  his  larger  work.  With  nume¬ 
rous  woodcuts.  London ;  John  Murray. 

This  volume  belongs  to  ‘  Murray’s  Headings  for  the  Bail,*  and  is  every 
way  fitted  for,  as  it  is  eminently  worthy  of,  extensive  circulation.  Of 
Mr.  Layard’s  larger  work  we  need  not  speak.  It  is  widely  known,  and 
verj'  highly  estimated,  and  has  opened  up  a  new  field  of  investigation 
which  can  scarcely  fail  to  exert  important  inlluenccs  on  the  state  of 
historical  and  ethnological  science.  The  narrative  which  it  contains 
is  one  of  deep  significance.  A  new  link  has  been  discovered  between 
the  past  and  the  present, — a  new  mode  has  been  devised  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  habits,  and  of  looking  in  on  the  life  of  the  ancient  world. 
Such  being  our  estimate  of  ^Ir.  Layard’s  labors,  we  were  glad  to 
receive  the  announcement  of  this  abridgment,  respecting  which  the 
author  tells  us — ‘  The  interest  felt  in  the  discoveries  on  the  site  of 
Nineveh  having  been  so  general,  it  was  suggested  to  me  that  an  abridg¬ 
ment  ot  my  work  on  ‘  Nineveh  and  its  Ucmains,’  published  in  a  cheap  and 
popular  form,  would  be  acceptable  to  the  public.  I  have  omitted  the 
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second  part  of  the  original  work,  introducing  the  principal  Biblical  and 
historical  illustrations  into  the  narrative,  which  has  thus,  1  hope,  been 
rendered  more  useful  and  complete.*  The  abridgment  is  ha])pilv 
executed,  and  wc  congratulate  our  countrymen  on  some  of  the  most  inte¬ 
resting  and  valuable  discoveries  of  modern  times  being  thus  placed  within 
their  reach.  A  five  shilling  volume  will  introduce  them  to  rarer  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  ancient  world,  and  teach  them  more  of  its  artistic,  social,  and 
religious  forms  than  could  previously  be  gathered  from  many  bulky  tomes. 
Wc  need  not  say  that,  ‘  the  getting  up*  of  the  volume  is  creditable  to  the 
parties  concerned.  The  name  of  the  publisher  is  a  sufticicut  guarantee  for 
this. 


riclures  of  Life  in  Mexico,  ]ly  B.  II.  Mason.  With  Etchings  by 
the  Author.  In  2  vols.  12nio.  London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

The  picture  exhibited  by  these  volumes  is  melancholy  and  revolting,  and 
wc  should  be  glad  to  disbelieve  its  correctness.  We  fear,  however,  this 
must  not  be,  and  the  conviction  leads  us  to  view,  with  something  like 
complacency,  the  recent  appearance  of  the  United  States  army  on  ^Icxicau 
soil.  A  more  wretched  state  of  society  cannot  well  be  imagined.  Any 
change  must  be  for  the  better,  and  we  therefore  venture  to  anticipate  sonic 
good  result  from  a  war,  the  origin  and  character  of  which  were  eminently 
r(‘prehcnsible.  In  order  to  accpiaint  himself  with  the  condition  of  Mexico, 
Mr.  ^lason  visited  the  more  remote  and  wild  districts  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  its  populous  cities,  llis  descrijitions  arc  ‘interspersed  with  character¬ 
istic  stories  and  anecdotes,  with  a  view  of  presenting  the  habits  and 
manners  of  the  people  more  vividly  than  any  mere  description  could  have 
done.  These  narratives  are  not  only  founded  on  facts,  but  liavc  for  the  most 
part,  really  occurred  in  the  author’s  experiences ;  and  he  has  endeavoured  to 
imitate  the  style  in  which  they  would  be  related  by  Mexicans.*  As  a  whole, 
‘  The  Pictures  of  Life  in  Mexico*  constitute  one  of  the  most  readable 
works  which  wc  have  met  with  fora  long  time  past.  It  is  full  of  incident, 
is  written  with  much  vivacity,  and  conveys,  w’e  fear,  a  truthful,  though  most 
unattractive,  view  of  Mexican  character  and  society. 


The  Life  of  Constantine  the  Great.  By  Joseph  Fletcher.  London : 

Albert  Cockshaw,  41,  Ludgate  Hill. 

This  volume  throws  a  great  deal  of  light  on  a  character  much  disputed 
and  misunderstood,  and  on  a  period  of  history  which  becomes  more  and 
more  interesting,  as  increased  attention  is  devoted  to  the  origin  and  pre¬ 
tensions  of  religious  establishments.  The  author  has  brought  to  his  task 
clear  views,  an  impartial  spirit,  and  no  mean  amount  of  learned  research. 
'Pwo  cardinal  points  he  establishes  indisputably.  The  first  is,  that  up  to 
the  very  time  when  Constantine  established  a  form  of  religion,  he  himself 
sanctioned  the  rites  of  pagan  idolatry ;  that  the  form  of  religion  so  esta¬ 
blished  was  not  the  pure  religion  of  the  New  Testament,  but  a  system 
defaced  by  human  superstition  and  error — in  a  word,  the  Catholic  church ; 
and  that  all  who  did  not  connect  themselves  with  that  corrupt  church  were 
either  ignored  or  persecuted.  The  second  is,  that  a  comprehensive  survey 
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of  the  career  of  Constantine  presents  no  evidence  of  his  having  been  a 
Christian,  but  much  in  favour  of  the  opposite  opinion.  ‘  The  judgment  of 
posterity,*  says  Mr.  Fletcher,  ‘  will  confirm  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Niebuhr  in  the  following  words : — “  The  religion  which  he  had  in  his  head 
must  have  been  a  strange  com^^ound  indeed.  The  man  who  had  on  his 
coins  the  inscription  sol  invicius,  who  worshipped  pagan  divinities,  con¬ 
sulted  the  haruspices,  indulged  in  a  number  of  pagan  superstitions,  and 
interfered  with  the  council  of  Niciea,  must  have  been  a  repulsive  pheno¬ 
menon,  and  w’as  certainly  not  a  Christian.  He  did  not  allow  himself  to 
he  baptized  till  the  last  moments  of  his  life ;  and  those  who  praise  him  for 
this  do  not  know  what  they  arc  doing.**  ’ 

Mr.  Fletcher  has  executed  his  task  with  much  care  and  ability,  and  has 
produced  a  highly  interesting  little  volume,  w  ritten  in  an  accurate  and  his¬ 
torical  style. 


The  History  of  Greece,  By  Connop  Thirhvall,  D.D.  Svo.  Vols.  vii. 
and  viii.  New’  Edition.  London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

AVe  arc  glad  to  receive  these  volumes  so  soon  after  their  predecessor, 
though  it  be  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  author’s  revision.  They  complete  the 
edition,  and  w  ill  have  a  cordial  w’elcome  from  all  students  of  Grecian  his- 
tor)’.  Bishop  Thirl  wall’s  ‘  History  of  Greece*  is  one  of  the  rarest  additions 
made  in  our  day  to  the  literature  of  classical  history,  and  we  are  glad, 
therefore,  to  see  the  work  in  a  form  comporting  w  ith  its  great  merits.  Of 
those  merits  we  have  spoken  so  frequently,  that,  were  we  to  remark  on 
them  now,  we  should  be  doing  little  more  than  repeat  ourselves.  We  are 
content,  therefore,  to  report  the  appearance  of  these  volumes,  and  to  tender 
our  best  thanks  to  the  author  and  his  publishers  for  the  invaluable  service 
they  have  rendered  by  the  publication  of  such  a  w  ork. 


Urnira  nf  i|iE 


The  reputation  of  the  Eakl  of  Derby  has  been  seriously 

DAMAGED  DURING  THE  PAST  MONTH. — Wc  rcgrct  the  causc  of  this,  as  it 
lowers  the  standard  of  political  morality,  and  shakes  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  statesmen.  Few  evils  are  more  serious  than  the  destruction  of 
national  faith  in  the  integrity  of  our  rulers.  Wc  see  its  mischievous  effects 
in  a  neighbouring  country,  but,  to  a  good  extent,  we  have  hitherto  escaped 
them  ourselves.  The  present  ministry,  however,  is  in  a  fair  way  of  supply¬ 
ing  us  with  an  abundant  harvest.  Should  its  tenure  of  ollice  be  protracted, 
"e  shall  have  little  to  boast  of  in  comparison  with  others  ;  nay,  w'e  shall 
l>e  in  danger  of  outstripping  them  in  the  inglorious  career  which  lias 
rendered  the  politicians  of  France  a  bye-word  and  reproach.  That  Lord 
Derby  was  intemperate,  headstrong,  and  self-willed,  was  known  to  every 
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one.  These  (jiialitics  had  been  sufficiently  visible  in  his  past  career,  and 
had  gone  far  to  counterbalance  his  acknowledged  talents  as  a  debater.  The 
party  he  served  to  day  has  frequently,  on  the  morrow,  had  to  pay  dearly  for 
ids  aid.  His  haughty  spirit,  his  irascibility,  his  contemptuous  disregard 
of  the  popular  will,  and  his  wedded  attachment  to  some  of  the  weakest  and 
worst  features  of  our  politiciil  system,  had  long  marked  him  out  as  the 
rallying  point  around  which  would  gather  the  last  advocates  of  feudalism, 
in  the  desperate  hope  of  making  head  against  the  reforming  spirit  of 
the  age.  8o  much  was  clearly  seen,  and  it  was  therefore  easy  to  ])redict 
the  general  features  of  the  future  career  of  his  lordship.  It  has  been 
reserved,  however,  for  his  premiership  to  elicit  qualities  whose  existence 
was  not  suspected,  nay,  which  were  deemed  incompatible  with  others  which 
he  was  known  to  possess.  His  lordship  has  had  credit  for  an  open- 
hearted  and  thoroughly  English  frankness.  Think  as  w  e  may  of  his  judg¬ 
ment,  condemn  as  we  please  his  intemperance  and  self-w  ill ;  w  c  have  been 
assured  again  and  again — and  w  e  were  simple  enough  to  believe  it — that  he 
w’as  incapable  of  deceit,  spurned  the  trickciy  of  party,  and  whether  for 
good  or  for  evil,  would  be  transparent  in  all  his  purposes,  and  honest  in 
cveiy  word  he  uttered.  Such  has  been  the  estimate  of  the  countiy  ;  such 
will  be  its  estimate  no  longer.  His  lordship  has  himself  destroyed  the 
illusion.  He  has  laid  aside  the  mask.  Intentionally  or  not  he  has  revealed 
his  genuine  character,  and  the  country  has  not  yet  recovered  from  its 
surprise  and  iudignation.  Teoplc  are  astonished  at  having  been  so  long 
deceived,  and  readily  admit  their  fault  in  mistaking  the  intemperance 
of  passion  and  the  obstinacy  of  self-w’ill,  for  an  honest  and  generous 
frankness,  llcferring  to  the  statement  of  the  premier  on  the  H)th  of 
March,  we  intimated  in  our  last,  that  ministers  had  apparently  abandoned 
the  hoi>e  of  deferring  the  dissolution  till  after  the  next  registration.  In 
this  we  lind  ourstdves  to  have  been  mistaken.  The  language  uttered 
by  the  premier  was  so  understood  in  both  houses,  and  the  Icatler  of  the 
opposition  in  the  Commons,  thereupon  abandoned  the  course  he  had 
contemplated,  and  advised  his  party  to  ])ass  the  sup])lies  and  the  mutiny 
bill.  There  was  not  a  man  in  the  kingdom,  save  such  as  were  in  the 
ministerial  secret,  who  did  not  so  understand  the  matter,  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  therefore,  to  express  the  astonishment  with  which  the  re})ort  of 
what  occurred  in  the  upper  House  on  the  30th  of  March,  was  read  by  the 
public.  Men  were  unwilling  to  believe  that  so  much  trickery,  such  double- 
dealing,  sueh  condescension  to  the  mean  and  faithless  manceuvring  of 
party,  could  be  practised  by  one  of  high  birth  and  station,  and  that  too, 
under  the  guise  of  more  than  common  transparency  and  frankness.  Hut  so 
it  was.  Incredulity  has  been  compelled  to  give  way.  A  reluctant  assent 
has  been  yielded  to  w’hat  all  would  gladly  have  denied,  and  the  premier 
now  stands  denuded  of  that  which  constituted  his  highest  honor  and 
disposed  the  nation  to  exercise  towards  him  a  gemerous  forbearance.  I^ot- 
Wr’ithstanding  what  had  occurred  on  the  19th  of  March,  the  Earl  ot  Derby 
ventured  on  the  30th  to  affirm — 

‘  Nothing  has  ever  fallen  from  my  lips  which  could  lead  any  man  to 
suppose  that  the  present  would  be  a  session  of  unusually  short  duration. 
I  never  said  anything  that  could  justify  such  a  conclusion.  Mhat  1  did 
say  was  this,  that  1  thought  it  advisable  that  the  autumn  should  not  pass 
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over  without  parliament  coming  to  a  decision  on  certain  subjects  deeply 
affecting  the  welfare  and  interests  of  the  country.  But  I  did  not  say 
anything  which  could  lead  the  House,  nor  did  I  intend  to  lead  the  House, 
to  the  impression  that  there  would  be  an  early  dissolution  in  the  spring, 
to  be  followed  up  by  a  short  and  hurried  session  in  the  summer.  On 
the  part  of  her  Slajesty’s  government,  there  was  no  such  intention.* 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  immediately  affirmed  that  this  statement  was 
not  consistent  with  the  former  declaration  of  the  premier,  as  that  was 
understood  by  himself,  by  other  noble  lords,  or  by  the  public  at  large  ; 
and  he  proceeded  to  prove  the  discrepancy  by  reference  to  the  words 
employed.  Lord  Derby,  with  characteristic  precipitancy,  denied  having 
specified  the  months  in  question,  when  the  duke  rejoined, — and  his  words 
must  have  been  gall  and  wormwood  to  the  modern  Rupert : — 

‘  I  must  then  appeal  to  the  recollection  of  your  lordships,  for  my  recol¬ 
lection  on  the  point  is  distinct.  If  the  noble  earl  says  he  made  such  a 
statement  without  intending  it,  I  am  ready  to  admit  it ;  but  from  my  per¬ 
fect  rebance  on  my  own  recollection,  I  must  say  that  the  noble  earl  has 
forgotten  his  own  statement ;  for  I  aver  that  he  distinctly  said  that  he 
did  not  pledge  himself  to  the  time  of  the  dissolution,  and  that  he  woidd 
not  say  whether  it  was  to  take  place  in  the  month  of  April,  May,  or  June.* 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  subsequently  employed  to  vindi¬ 
cate  his  leader,  but  how  miserably  he  failed  we  need  not  say.  It  is  the 
truth,  we  verily  believe,  and  the  nation  will  do  well  to  remember  it,  that 
a  mean  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  too  credulous  disposition  of  our 
liberal  senators.  For  the  honor  of  our  public  men,  we  regret  the  fact, 
but  its  admission  is  wrung  from  us  by  evidence  which  cannot  be  gainsaid. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  the  trickery  of  the  turf  should  be 
tranferred  to  the  conduct  of  our  national  affairs ;  and  all  that  can  be 
pleaded  in  extenuation  is  derived  from  the  force  of  habit,  and  the  uncon¬ 
sciousness  of  those  who  do  the  wrong. 

‘  It  cannot  be  denied,*  says  the  ‘  Times,*  ‘  that  there  has  been  a 
definite  understanding  between  the  ministry  and  the  threefold  opposition. 
There  has  been  give  and  take.  The  opposition  has  been  voting  supplies 
and  passing  estimates  with  as  cheerful  an  acquiescence  as  if  they  were 
enjoying  a  triumph  instead  of  bearing  a  defeat.  They  have  done  this  in 
the  belief, — which  we  must  maintain  to  be  fully  justified  by  the  general 
tenour  of  the  ministerial  explanations, — that  Lord  Derby  would  not 
attempt  to  introduce  any  measures  that  were  not  of  immediate  necessity.* 
A  worse  case  we  never  met  with.  One  so  bad  has  rarely,  we  believe, 
happened  in  this  country.  Even  those  who  wished  well  to  the  Derby 
cabinet,  and  pleaded  for*  what  they  term  ‘  a  fair  trial,*  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  acknowledge  the  bad  faith,  as  well  as  the  bad  generalship, 
which  lias  been  practised.  The  position  of  the  ‘  Times,*  it  is  well  known, 
has  been  equivocal.  Like  a  weathercock  it  has  been  moving  to  and  fro, 
pointing  to  every  (quarter  of  the  heavens,  but  resting  in  none.  Few  have 
doubted  the  inclination  of  its  conductors.  The  under  current  has  been 
sufficiently  visible,  and  yet  the  ‘  Times  *  has  been  constrained  to  denounce, 
in  no  measured  terms,  the  faithlessness  of  the  course  pursued. 

‘  If  Lord  Derby,*  says  that  Journal,  on  the  1st,  ‘  had  been  misreported, 
or  if  the  construction  placed  by  Lord  John  Russell  on  his  words  was  forced 
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or  erroneous,  it  was  tlieir  duty  to  contradict  an  interpretation  which,  by 
their  silence  and  acquiescence,  they  rendered  their  own.  On  the  strength 
of  this  interpretation  the  estimates  were  passed  unquestioned,  and  no 
doubt  was  thrown  on  the  intentions  of  the  government  till  Lord  Derby’s 
declaration  of  Tuesday  last.*  Either  the  premier  did  not  mean  what  he 
said  on  the  19th  of  March,  or  he  has  seen  reason  subsequently  to  change 
his  purpose,  llis  supporters  may  adopt  which  alternative  they  please, 
but  in  either  case  his  reputation  is  irremediably  damaged,  and  his  lord- 
ship  must  be  content  henceforth  to  have  his  word  mistnisted.  To  con¬ 
fide  in  the  asseveration  of  a  man  who  can  thus  deny  himself,  would  be  to 
exhibit  a  measure  of  credulity  only  exceeded  by  his  w  ant  of  fair  dealing. 

In  the  meantime,  the  question  recurs,  'What  are  the  intentions  of  the 
ministry,  what  is  their  policy,  on  what'  ground  will  they  appeal  to  the 
country  ?  On  this  point,  a  discreditable  and  most  suspicious  silence  is 
maintained.  The  oracle  is  dumb,  or  speaks  in  terms  so  enigmatical  and 
vague,  as  to  allow  the  largest  latitude  of  interpretation.  Its  occasional 
responses  may  mean  protection,  or  free  trade,  a  hearty  return  to  the 
system  discarded  in  1846,  or  a  reluctant  and  dishonest  acquiescence 
in  the  new  order  then  instituted.  If  ever  men  had  sworn  to  a  dogma, 
were  committed  beyond  the  power  of  redemption  to  a  definite  course,  Lord 
Derby,  Mr.  DTsraeli,  and  their  associates,  w'ere  thus  sworn  and  committed 
to  protection.  They  have  pledged  themselves  to  it  in  a  thousand  ways. 
In  parliament  and  out,  through  the  press  and  by  >vord  of  mouth,  at  coun¬ 
try  meetings  and  at  civic  banquets,  in  fierce  denunciations  of  the  late  Sir 
llobert  Teel,  in  unscrupulous  opposition  to  the  free-trade  policy  of  the 
ministry  of  I»rd  John,  by  the  arts  of  the  demagogue  and  the  declamation  of 
the  orator,  by  the  denial  of  obvious  facts,  by  flatteriug  the  ignorant,  by 
appealing  to  the  meanest  and  most  sordid  passions,  by  substituting  the  few' 
for  the  many,  a  class  for  the  nation,  they  have  shut  themselves  up  to  the 
inglorious  career  of  diminishing  the  comforts  of  the  people,  by  withhold¬ 
ing  from  them  the  bountiful  supplies  with  which  God’s  providence  has 
garnished  this  earth.  Such  have  been  their  pledges,  such  their  career  in 
opposition.  They  are  now  in  office,  and  what  do  we  sec  ?  An  honest 
and  straight-forward  pursuit  of  the  end  to  which  they  had  so  frequently, 
and  with  such  apparent  earnestness,  pledged  themselves  ?  Nothing  of  the 
sort.  The  very  word  which  has  been  their  rallying  cry  is  discarded. 
ProtecHon  is  scarcely  ever  named  within  their  camp.  A  leaf  has  been 
borrowed  from  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  no  effort  is  spared  to  withdraw 
the  obnoxious  term,  and  the  thing  which  it  denotes,  from  the  public  eye. 
Tlic  men  who  opposed  freo  trade  when  a  famine  impended,  are  willing, 
forsooth,  to  be  its  ministers  in  a  time  of  plenty.  Is  there  honesty  in 
this  ?  We  btdierc  not.  An  election  must  speedily  take  place,  on  the 
residt  of  which  the  fate  of  the  Derby  cabinet  is  suspended.  At  present, 
protection  is  unpopular.  To  abide  by  past  pledges  would  be  to  prejudice 
future  prospects,  and  protection  is,  therefore,  to  be  kej)t  in  abeyance.  It 
belongs  to  the  initiated.  It  must  not  be  propounded  to  the  vulgar.  A 
majority  in  the  new'  parliament  is  the  thing  sought.  This  must  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  any  sacrifice.  Every  sail  must  be  set,  any  and  every  profession 
be  made,  in  order  to  it.  A  more  bare-faced  attempt  to  delude  a  nation 
we  have  never  known,  save  in  the  violated  oaths  of  the  French  president. 
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And  yet  we  are  to  trust  these  men.  Beginning  with  a  practical  lie,  they 
arc  to  be  confided  in  as  the  vestal  virgins  of  tnith.  Should  they  obtain  a 
majority— of  which,  however,  we  have  no  fear — there  would  be  a  speedy  re¬ 
vival  of  protection.  It  would  come  forth,  like  another  spectre,  from  the  grave 
in  which  it  lies  interred,  and  would  spread  confusion  and  dismay  through¬ 
out  the  land.  Even  Mr.  G.  F.  Young,  the  most  unscrupulous  of  pro¬ 
tectionist  orators,  counsels  silence  on  the  very  point  which,  until  recently, 
was  identified  with  the  national  welfi\re, — nay,  was  essential  to  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  a  tottering  empire.  Ilis  language  is  significant  of  the  tactics  of 
his  party,  and  will  not  be  lost  upon  the  country.  If  it  avail  with  the 
agriculturists,  it  can  only  be  by  a  superfluity  of  folly  which  their  bitterest 
opponents  have  not  yet  charged  upon  them. 

‘  If  you  begin  now,*  says  Mr.  Young,  ‘  to  rc-construct  corn  laws  and 
navigation  laws,  and  fixed  duties  and  sliding  scales,  and  diminution  of 
burdens,  and  the  thousand  and  one  expedients  with  which  friends  peqdex 
and  enemies  decoy  you,  be  assured  you  are  lost.  Divided  and  distracted, 
you  will  be  defeated.  Lord  Derby’s  Government  will  be  displaced. 
Lord  .John  lliissell,  “taking  to  himself  seven  other  spirits  more  evil  than 
himself,”  will  again  be  installed  in  power,  and  your  “  last  state  will  be 
worse  than  the  first.”  .  .  .  Again,  then,  I  say,  select  as  candi¬ 

dates  men  whose  character  is  a  guarantee  for  their  honesty,  and  ask  them 
now  only  the  one  question,  “  Will  you  support  the  government  of  Lord 
Derby  ?”  It  is  too  late  to  raise  other  points.* 

The  question  of  parliamentary  reform  has  not  apparently 
gained  by  recent  changes.  On  the  25th  of  March,  Mr.  Hume  brought 
on  his  annual  motion,  and,  somewhat  contrary  to  general  expeetation,  the 
number  of  his  supporters  was  not  increased  from  the  whig  camp.  For 
this,  various  reasons  may  be  urged.  Some  probably  were  deterred  by  the 
negotiations  on  foot  between  the  whigs  and  peelites,  while  others  thought 
it  undesirable  to  defer,  even  by  such  a  motion,  the  dissolution  of  the 
house.  Lord  John  spoke  decidedly  against  the  measure,  while  his  solicitor- 
general  gave  it  the  support  of  a  speech  without  the  aid  of  a  vote.  On 
the  whole,  the  debate  was  dull.  There  was  no  strong,  earnest  conviction, 
— no  reasoning  or  appeal  which  betokened  an  absorbing  and  vital  interest. 
On  a  division,  the  numbers  were,  exclusive  of  tellers,  89  for,  and  244* 
against,  the  motion.  The  same  measure  was  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Hume  in  1848,  1849,  1850,  and  the  following  statement  shows  the 
progress  it  has  made : — 

In  1848,  his  motion  was  supported  by . 86  * 

In  1849,  by  members  who  did  not  vote  in  1848  .  22 

In  1850,  by  members  who  did  not  vote  in  1848  or  1849  .  .  15 

In  1852,  by  members  who  did  not  vote  in  1848,  1849,  or  1850  18 

Total  number  of  members  who  have  voted  in  support  of  Mr. 


Hume’s  motion  in  1848,  1849,  1850,  1852  .  141 

Deduct  members  not  now  in  the  house . 9 


132 

Mr.  II.  Berkeley’s  Motion  on  the  Ballot,  met  with  a  similar 
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fate  on  the  30tli  of  March,  and  we  have  do  doubt  that  similar  causes 
operated  iu  this  as  in  Mr.  Hume’s  case.  The  motion  was  negatived  bv 
240  against  144,  exclusive  also  of  tellers;  and  the  following  tabular 
statement  will  show  the  relation  of  these  numbers  to  those  of  former 
years : —  divisions. 


Aye. 

No. 

183G  .  . 

.  .  92  .  .  . 

.  141 

1837  .  . 

.  .  157  .  .  . 

.  269 

1838  .  . 

.  .  202  .  .  . 

.  319 

1839  .  . 

.  .  220  .  .  . 

.  337 

1842  .  . 

.  .  161  .  .  . 

.  294 

1847  .  . 

.  .  90  .  .  . 

.  85 

1849  .  . 

89  .  .  . 

.  140 

1850  .  . 

.  .  125  .  .  . 

.  180 

1851  .  . 

.  .  91  .  .  . 

53 

1852  .  . 

.  .  146 

.  248 

On  the  wliole  there  is  little  to  animate  in  these  figures,  yet  we  do  not  des¬ 
pair.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  note  an  improvement  in  the  tone  of 
the  ex-preraier,  and  were  not  without  hope  of  doing  so.  AVc  have,  how¬ 
ever,  been  disappointed,  and  if  our  confidence  rested  solely  on  his  lordship, 
we  should  not  be  sanguine.  lUit  our  statesmen  are  evidently  bidding 
for  popular  favor,  and  if  our  liberal  senators  are  wise  in  their  genera¬ 
tion,  much  may  yet  be  gained.  Iteluetantly,  or  otherwise,  concessions  must 
be  made  to  the  people.  No  party  is  sutficiently  powerful  to  do  w  ithout 
them,  and  he  who  honestly  and  boldly  throws  himself  into  their  cause 
will  win  the  day.  ‘  Already,’  says  the  honorable  member  for  Norwich, 
in  his  able  addr(‘ss  to  his  constituents,  ‘there  have  been  evolved  the 
elements  not  only  of  a  still  more  liberalized  government  than  the  last,  but 
there  has  been  a  mutual  recognition  among  all  sections  of  parliamentary 
liberals  of  the  basis  of  a  measure  that  shall  go  a  long  w  ay  towards  remedy¬ 
ing  abuses  that  have  been  the  scandal  of  our  electoral  system.  This 
co-operation  alone  is  wanting.  Without  it  political  improvement  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom  w  ill  again  be  arrested  for  an  indefinite  time.* 

The  Subject  of  Education  remains  in  statu  quo. — The  eom- 
mitteec  appointed  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  M.  Gibson,  has  had  one  meeting 
only,  for  the  appointment  of  a  chairman,  and  then  adjounied  to  the  22nd. 
Its  unfair  constitution  precludes  the  hope  of  much  good  from  its  intpiirics. 
It  is  a  mere  party  move,  designed  to  establish  a  foregone  conclusion,  and 
as  such  does  not  merit,  and  cannot  have,  the  confidence  of  those  who  have 
labored  longest  and  most  zealously  on  behalf  of  popular  education.  The 
animus  of  the  transaction  was  shown,  as  w’e  remarked  last  month,  in  the 
exclusion  from  the  committee  of  the  friends  of  voluntary  education. 

I’eto  w  as  indeed  subsetpiently  added,  but  the  motion  of  ^Ir.  Kershaw’  to 
add  Mr.  rUkington  also,  w’as  rejected  by  a  majority  of  21).  e  do  not, 
how’cvcr,  regret  the  appointment  of  the  committee.  \\  c  want  facts ;  but 
let  us  have  them  all.  The  irhole  truth  must  be  spoken,  and  if  the  com¬ 
mittee  suppresses  a  part,  we  will  take  what  it  gives,  aud  supply  the  re¬ 
mainder  ourselves.  What  we  specially  object  to,  is  legislation  based  on 
ignorance  :  and  against  this,  therefore  wc  must  sedulously  guard.  As  to 
the  notion  of  the  premier,  of  w  orking  through  the  medium  of  the  parochial 
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clergy,  it  is  simply  absurd.  Either  his  lordship  knows  nothing  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  case,  or  he  expresses  a  confidence  which  he  does  not  entertain.  It 
is  impossible  to  read  his  declaration,  without  feeling  that  ignoranee  or  dis¬ 
honesty  must  largely  eharacterize  his  mind.  If  there  is  one  elass  more 
inveterately  hostile  than  another  to  the  education  of  the  people,  it  is  the 
very  one  which  his  lordship  tells  us  is  his  mainstay.  ‘  1  trust  I  shall  say 
nothing,’  he  remarked,  ‘  which  could  be  ollensive  to  any  of  those  who 
belong  to  other  communities,  when  I  say  that,  for  the  promotion  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  religious  knowledge,  I  rest  mainly  on  the  exertions — the  able,  and 
indefatigable,  and  enlightened  exertions— of  the  parochial  clergy.*  Let  the 
country  look  to  it.  Keligious  freedom .  is  menaced  from  more  quarters 
than  one. 

Parliamentary  Representation. — The  following  tabular  view  of 
the  numbers  of  the  population  and  houses  in  the  several  counties  of  Great 
Britain,  according  to  the  Census  of  1851,  is  made  up  from  a  return 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  late  government.  It  is  a 
most  important  document,  and  will  frccpicntly  be  needed  in  the  discussions 
which  are  impending.  We  transfer  it  to  our  pages  with  a  view  of  giving 
it  a  more  permanent  existence  than  the  columns  of  a  newspaper  can 
supply. 

Members 

Returned. 


Counties. 

Total  Male 
Population. 

Inhabited 

Houses. 

Co. 

B  or 
City 

TotaL 

Bedford . 

59,553 

24,505 

33,278 

2 

2 

4 

Berks . 

84,381 

2 

6 

8 

Bucks . 

81,158 

33,232 

37,067 

3 

8 

11 

Cambridge . 

92,590 

3 

4* 

7 

Chester,  North  and  South  .  .  . 

222,286 

83,260 

67,987 

4 

6 

10 

Cornwall,  East  and  West  .  .  . 

171,636 

4 

10 

14 

Cumberland,  East  and  West  .  . 

96,244 

36,763 

4 

5 

9 

Derby,  North  and  South  .  .  . 

147,737 

59,371 

4 

2 

6 

Devon,  North  and  South  .  .  . 

269,583 

98,387 

4 

18 

22 

Dorset . 

89,204 

36,138 

64,977 

3 

11 

14 

Durham,  North  and  South  .  . 

196,559 

4 

6 

10 

Essex,  North  and  South  ,  .  . 

185,390 

73,526 

4 

6 

10 

Gloucester,  East  and  West  .  . 

217,822 

86,271 

4 

11 

15 

Hereford  . . 

58,114 

23,890 

3 

4 

7 

Hertford . 

83,161 

32,705 

3 

4 

7 

Huntingdon . 

31,938 

13,313 

2 

2 

4  ■ 

Kent,  North  and  South  .  .  .  . 

307,041 

107,748 

4 

14 

18 

Lancaster,  North  and  South  .  . 

991,091 

349,938 

4 

22 

26 

Leicester,  North  and  South  .  . 

1 12,937 

48,953 

4 

2 

6 

Lincoln,  North  and  South  .  .  . 

205,183 

81,335 

4 

9 

13 

i^Iiddlesex . 

882,823 

82,349 

239,362 

2 

12 

14 

Monmouth . 

28,944 

2 

1 

3 

Norfolk,  East  and  West  .  .  . 

215,254 

93,244 

4 

8 

12 

Northampton,  North  and  South  . 

105,984 

43,942 

47,737 

4 

4 

8 

Northumberland,  North  and  South 

149,454 

4 

6 

10 

Nottingham,  North  and  South 

132,381 

55,053 

34,360 

4 

6 

10 

Oxford . 

85,529 

3 

6* 

9 

=*  Including  the  University. 
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Tot*I  Male 
Population. 

Inhabited 

Houses. 

Members 

Returned. 

B  or 
Co.  City 

Total. 

Rutland . 

11,801 

4,588 

2 

... 

2 

Salop,  North  and  South  .  .  . 

114,340 

45,648 

4 

8 

12 

Somerset,  East  and  West  .  .  . 

211,045 

85,054 

4 

9 

13 

Southampton  or  Hants,  N.  and  S. 

including  the  Isle  of  Wight 
Stafford,  North  and  South  .  .  . 

201,946 

75,215 

5 

14 

19 

309,966 

116,248 

4 

13 

17 

Suffolk,  East  and  West .  .  .  . 

166,201 

69,285 

4 

5 

9 

Surrey,  East  and  West  .  .  .  . 

325,037 

108,822 

4 

7 

11 

Sussex,  East  and  West  .... 

165,772 

58,663 

4 

14 

18 

Warwick,  North  and  South  .  , 

232,411 

96,731 

4 

6 

10  ’ 

Westmoreland . 

29,079 

11,217 

2 

1 

3 

Wilts,  North  and  South  .  .  . 

•126,027 

51,778 

4 

14 

18 

Worcester,  East  and  West  .  .  . 

136,956 

55,639 

4 

8 

12 

York  (the  three  ridings)  .  . 

1,797,667 

450,225 

6 

31 

37 

Wales  (the  twelve  counties)  .  . 

498,159 

200,087 

15 

14 

29 

Scotland  (thirty-two  counties) 

1,375,668 

311,608 

30 

24 

54 

Heferking  in  our  last  number  to  the  Correspondence  between 

the  Austrian  Government  and  our  Foreign  Office,  we  expressed  solicitude 
to  know  whether  Lord  Granville’s  example  would  be  followed  by  his 
successor.  AVe  have  now  the  means  of  judging  on  this  point.  ‘  Further 
correspondence  respecting  the  foreign  refugees  in  London*  was  presented 
to  the  House,  March  29th,  and  on  the  1st  instant  Mr.  ^M.  Milnes  moved 
a  resolution  respecting  it,  which,  however,  was  not  pressed  to  a  division. 
The  general  feeling  of  the  House  was  obviously  in  accordance  with  the 
policy  of  the  late  administration.  The  same  subject,  though  under  a 
different  form,  was  introduced  to  the  Lords  on  the  5th  by  Lord  Beau¬ 
mont  ;  and  as  the  result  of  the  whole,  we  have  the  impression  that  on 
this,  as  on  the  protection  question,  the  existing  cabinet  are  constrained 
to  succumb  to  a  necessity  which  they  abhor.  The  ‘  Correspondence* 
itself  is  instructive  in  various  ways,  and  should  be  well  considered  by 
the  people.  The  Austrian  despatch  of  February  4th  is  simply  inso¬ 
lent,  and  contrasts  strikingly  with  ‘  the  friendly  and  conciliatory  tenor* 
of  that  of  liussia.  No  surprise  is  awakened  by  the  assurance  of  Brince 
Schwarzcid)erg,  March  5th,  that  ‘  the  intelligence  of  the  formation  of 
the  new  Government,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  has 
been  received  by  the  Imperial  Cabinet  with  a  feeling  of  genuine  satis¬ 
faction,*  Englishmen  will  know  how  to  interpret  this.  A  government 
satisfactory  to  Austria  can  never  meet  the  wants  or  have  the  approval 
of  our  countrymen.  There  is  a  fellowship  in  politics  as  well  as  in 
love  ;  and  to  be  one  with  the  court  of  Vienna  is  to  be  mistrusted  by  the 
great  mass  of  our  people.  Ministers  cannot  serve  two  masters,  and  Earl 
Derby  will  find  this  to  his  shame  and  mortification  whenever  an  appeal  is 
made  to  the  country.  The  assurance  of  the  Austrian  premier,  however, 
was  *  received,* — such  is  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury’s  acknowledgment, — 
‘  with  the  liveliest  pleasure.*  No  doubt  it  was,  but  whether  it  was  wise 
to  say  so  is  another  thing.  There  was  ample  room  for  Lord  ralmerston’s 
pleasantry,  uttered  in  the  course  of  the  Commons’  debate.  It  was  the 
severest  thing  that  could  be  said, — ‘  the  unkindest  cut  of  all :’ — 


I 
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*  There  are  parts  of  the  papers,*  said  his  lordship,  ‘  especially  towards 
the  conclusion,  upon  which  1  wish  only  to  make  two  remarks.  I  am 
alluding  now  to  the  amicable  Arcadian  dialogue  which  has  passed  between 
the  Austrian  government  and  the  present  ministry  since  the  accession  of 
the  latter  to  ollice.  The  beautiful  complimentary  and  amicable  feeling 
exchanged  between  the  two  parties  is  indeed  worthy  of  Virgil.  1  must 
say  1  could  not  read  the  despatches  without  a  smile ;  and  there  wxre  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  took  place  when  the  present  government  was  formed 
which  certainly  did  not  diminish  in  my  mind  the  disposition  to  smile  at 
the  joy  which  the  Austrian  government  exhibited  at  the  entire  change  of 
men  which  had  occurred.  It  was  certainly  rather  amusing,  many  things 
considered.*  The  sudden  death  of  the  Austrian  premier  will  not,  pro¬ 
bably,  produce  any  material  change  in  the  policy  of  Vienna.  The  govern¬ 
ment  is  too  far  committed,  and  may  be  expected  to  persist  in  its  despotic 
career,  until  another  convulsion  comes,  in  which  terrible  retribution  will 
be  inflicted  on  ‘  the  powers  that  be.* 

Jewish  Disabilities. — The  Court  of  Exchequer,  by  a  majority  of 
three  to  one,  have  decided  that  Alderman  Salomons  has  not  legally  taken 
the  oath  of  abjuration,  on  the  ground  that  the  words  ‘  on  the  true  faith  of 
a  Christian*  (omitted  by  him)  form  an  essential  part  of  the  oath,  and  are 
not  merely  a  mode  of  its  administration.  Daron  Martin  dissented  from  his 
colleagues.  The  whole  question  of  Jewish  disabilities  is  therefore  rc- 
ojicned,  and  must  be  speedily  determined.  It,  however,  appears,  from 
the  elaborate  judgments  of  the  members  of  the  court  adverse  to  ^Vldermaii 
Salomons,  that  these  disabilities  arc  not  created  by  any  direct  enactment, 
but  (to  quote  llaron  Aldcrson)  by  ‘  the  casual  operation  of  a  clause  intended 
apparently  in  its  object,  and  origin,  to  apply  to  a  very  diiferent  class  of  the 
subjects  of  England.* 

Such  a  state  of  the  law  cannot  be  permanently  sustained,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  sense  of  the  country  will  demand,  that  direct  and  intelligible  legisla¬ 
tion  shall  settle  the  question  one  way  or  the  other.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  now  an  opportunity  of  giving  a  practical  application  to  his 
eloquent  disquisitions  on  Semitic  races  and  Jewish  superiority. 

The  militia  bill  of  the  home  secuetary  is  far  from  being 
POPULAR  WITH  THE  COUNTRY. — Many  dcridc  the  notion  of  danger,  and 
others  condemn  the  mode  in  which  this  measure  proposes  to  deal  with  it. 
The  government  of  Lord  John  having  resigned  on  a  militia  bill,  much 
curiosity  was,  of  course,  felt  to  learn  how  their  successors  would  deal 
with  the  subject.  This  feeling  was  gratified  on  the  2yth  of  March,  con¬ 
trary,  as  we  think,  to  the  pledge  of  the  premier,  not  to.  introduce  other 
than  absolutely  needful  business.  The  danger  recently  apprehended  has, 
to  a  great  extent,  passed  away.  For  a  time  it  was  real,  but  the  attention 
given  to  it,  and  the  wiser  disposal  of  our  military  resources,  which  has 
been  effected,  has  accomplished  nearly  all  that  was  desired.  Let  the 
same  measures  be  carried  out,  and  free  scope  be  given  to  the  voluntary 
agency  of  the  people,  and  the  enormous  expense,  and  still  more  enormous 
social  evils,  involved  in  the  government  bill,  need  not  be  incurred.  J..ord 
Derby,  however,  is  desirous  of  protracting  the  session,  and  his  home 
secretary,  therefore,  has  submitted  a  bill  whose  provisions  will  give  rise 
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to  much  discussion.  AVliile  avowing:  unbounded  confidence  in  the  pacific 
polic}'  of  the  French  president,  his  lordship  propounds  a  measure  which 
can  only  be  justified  on  the  plea  of  urgent  danger. 

The  main  features  of  the  proposed  measure  are  to  raise,  if  possible,  a 
force  of  eighty  thousand  volunteers, — fifty  thousand  the  first  year,  and 
thirty  thousand  the  second  ;  the  period  of  service  to  be  five  years.  This 
force  is  to  be  raised  by  bounties  of  £3  or  £4,  to  be  paid  in  one  sum,  or 
monthly,  at  the  option  of  the  volunteer ;  but  if  this  plan  fails,  then  a  ballot 
is  to  be  taken  of  all  persons  ranging  from  eighteen  to  thirty-five  years  of 
age.  The  number  of  days  for  training  to  be  twenty-one  in  the  year, 
subject  to  an  increase  or  diminution  by  the  erown. 

A  strong  feeling  has  been  expressed  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
against  the  scheme,  and  public  meetings  are  in  the  course  of  being  held, 
with  a  view  of  giving  utterance  to  it.  This  feeling  is  not  limited,  as 
some  sneeringly  insinuate,  to  the  peace  society,  nor  even  to  the  saints. 
Apart  from  the  higher  religious  considerations  Avhich  are  applicable  to 
such  a  case,  the  economical  reformer  propounds  grave  objections,  while 
the  friends  of  soeial  progress  see  in  it  the  genu  of  immense  evil.  AVith 
these  parties  we  sympathize.  AVhen  real  danger  exists,  we  are  ready  to 
meet  it ;  but  when  the  danger  has  passed,  or  is  passing,  we  object,  as 
political  and  social  reformers,  to  say  nothing  of  religion,  to  a  measure 
which  involves  vast  expense,  will  largely  demoralize  tlie  community,  and 
is  open  clearly  to  the  charge  of  fomenting  one  of  the  worst  passions  of 
the  human  mind. 
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The  History  of  Greece.  By  Connop  Thirlwall,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  St.  Davids. 

One  Hundred  Tunes,  selected  from  The  Psalmist,  and  adapted  to  Hymns 
in  every  variety  of  Aletre  used  in  Public  AVorship.  The  Vocal  Score. 

Do.  The  treble  part,  or  air. 

Hymns  adapted  to  all  the  difterent  Pietros,  and  all  the  varieties  of  accent 
and  expression  of  the  Tunes  in  the  Psalmist ;  with  an  Index  of  Befercnco. 

The  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery  ;  or,  Year-Book  of  Facts  in  Science 
and  Art.  Edited  by  David  A.  AVells,  A.^I.,  and  George  Bliss. 

Plymouth  and  the  Pilgrims ;  or.  Incidents  of  Adventure  in  the  History  ot 
the  First  Settlers.  Joseph  Banvard. 

Novelties  of  the  New  World;  or.  The  Adventures  and  Discoveries  of  the 
First  Explorers  of  North  America.  By  Joseph  Banvard. 
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The  Church  ^lembers*  Hand-Book.  A  Guide  to  the  Doctrines  and 
Practice  of  Baptist  Churches.  By  William  Crowell. 

Four  Introductory  Lectures  on  Political  Economy,  delivered  before  the 
University  of  Oxford.  By  Nassau  W.  Senior,  A.M. 

The  Island  Home ;  or,  The  Young  Cast-Aw'ays.  Edited  by  Christopher 
Romaent,  Esq. 

Lectures  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  By  William  R.  Williams. 

The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature.  New  Series.  Edited  bv  John  Kitto, 
D.D.,  F.S.A.  No.  III.  April,  1852. 

What  is  Death  ?  A  Sermon  delivered  in  the  Poultry  Chapel,  London,  on 
the  Evening  of  Thursday,  November  27,  1851,  on  occasion  of  the  recent 
Death  of  the  Rev.  John  Philip,  D.D.  With  an  Appendix.  By  Ralph 
Wardlaw,  D.D. 

A  Comparative  View  of  Popery  and  Scriptural  Christianity.  By  Samuel 
llulme. 

Romanism  in  Rome.  A  Lecture  by  Henry  Isaac  Roper. 

A  System  of  Practical  Mathematics;  to  which  are  annexed  accurate 
Tables  of  Logarithms,  with  Explanations  and  Examples  of  their  Construction 
and  Use.  By  John  Davidson,  A.M.  Fifth  Edition. 

The  Lily  of  St.  Paul’s ;  a  Romance  of  Old  London.  By  the  Author  of 
Trevethlan.  3  vols. 

Lectures  and  Addresses  in  Aid  of  Popular  Education,  including  a  Lecture 
on  the  Poetry  of  Pope.  By  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

Michaud’s  History  of  the  Crusades.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
W.  Robson.  Vol.  I. 

The  School  for  Fathers;  an  Old  English  Story.  By  T.  Gwynne. 

Labour  stands  on  Golden  Feet;  or.  The  Life  of  a  Foreign  Workman.  A 
Holiday  Story  for  sensible  Apprentices,  Journeymen,  and  Masters.  By 
Ilenrich  Zschokke. 

Chapters  on  ^lental  Physiology.  By  Henry  Holland,  M.D.  Founded 
chiefly  on  Chapters  contained  in  ‘  Medical  Notes  and  Reflexions,*  by  the 
same  Author. 

The  Pictorial  Family  Bible.  With  copious  Original  Notes.  By  John 
Kitto,  D.D.  Parts  XX.  and  XXI. 

The  Portrait  Gallery.  With  Biographies.  Part  IV. 

The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Conybeare,  M.A., 
and  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Howson,  M.A.  Part  XVIII. 

Life  of  Lord  Jeffrey.  With  a  Selection  from  his  Correspondence.  Bv 
Lord  Cockburn,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland. 

vols. 

Nineveh  and  its  Palaces.  The  Discoveries  of  Botta  and  Layard  applied 
to  the  elucidation  of  Holy  Writ.  By  Joseph  Bonomi,  F.R.S.L. 

Boswell’s  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  with  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D. 
Illustrated. 

A  Story  with  a  Vengeance ;  or.  How  many  Joints  may  go  to  a  Tale. 
Inscribed  to  the  greater  number  of  Railway  Travellers,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Rest.  By  Angus  B.  Reach  and  Shirley  Brooks. 

The  Revelations  of  Astronomy.  A*  Sermon  preached  in  the  Chapel  of 
Harrow  School,  Sunday,  March  21,  1852.  By  Rev.  Thomas  Henry  Steel, 
M.A.,  Assistant  blaster.  . 

Notes  Explanatory  and  Practical  on  the  Book  of  Revelation.  By  Rev’. 
Alliert  Barnes.  With  Preface  by  Rev.  G.  Henderson,  D.D. 

The  Believer’s  Theological  Pocket  Companion  ;  or.  Theological  Readings 
for  every  Day  in  the  Year.  By  George  Bagley. 

Human  Life.  The  Phenomena  of  its  Divine  Nature  and  Capacity  for 
Perfection. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


me 

The  Earth  and  Man  ;  or.  Physical  Geography  in  its  Relation  to  the  History 
of  Mankind.  Slightly  abridged  from  the  work  of  Arnold  Guyot,  Professor 
of  Physical  Geography  and  History  at  Neufchatel,  Switzerland. 

The  British  Journal  of  Homoeopathy,  April  1,  1852.  No.  XL. 

Mundus  Dramaticiis  (The  New  Kosciad).  A  Satire. 

The  Christian  in  Business ;  or.  Brief  Memorials  of  Miss  IHary  Bridge. 

A  Chapter  of  American  History,  Five  Years  Progress  of  the  Slave  Power. 

The  Rifle  Club ;  being  a  ^lanual  of  Duty  for  Soldiers,  whether  Regular, 
^Militia,  or  Volunteers,  inscribed  to  the  AVorld  in  general,  and  to  the  Members 
of  the  Staines  Rifle  Club  in  particular. 

Philips’  Commercial  and  Industrial  Atlas  of  the  World;  comprising 
fieventy-flve  Maps  and  Charts  on  a  large  scale,  constructed  from  the  most 
authentic  sources ;  accompanied  by  a  concise  view  of  General  .and  Physical 
Geography.  By  William  Khind.  With  a  Copious  Consulting  Index  of 
Places,  by  J.  II.  Johnson.  Parts  I  and  II. 

The  Jesuits  ofBelley,  in  1850-51  ;  or,  Revelations  of  the  ex-novice  Paul 
de  St.  Foi. 

A  Letter  of  Example,  Exhortation,  and  Reproof  to  the  seceders  from  his 
Church;  together  with  a  Brief  Notice  of  some  Passages  in  the  Ministerial 
Life  of  his  late  Curate,  Mr.  Richard  Jones  Temple,  alias  Richard  Jones,  &c. 
&c.  By  Robert  T.  Hill,  M.A. 

The  Ileliever’s  Charter.  By  D.  Dewar,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Life  of  Dr.  John  Reid.  By  George  Wilson,  M.D. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  By  Moses  Stuart. 

The  Bible  and  the  Working  Classes ;  being  a  Series  of  Lectures  delivered 
to  the  Working  Classes  of  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  in  1851.  By  Alexander 
Wallace.  % 

Bibliotheca  Sacra,  and  Biblical  Repository.  No.  IV. 

The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Bradford  Town  Mission  for  the  year 
ending  February  29,  1852. 

Why  are  we  Dissenters  ?  Three  Lectures  on  the  Principles  of  Evangelictal 
Nonconformity.  By  Eustace  R.  Conder,  M.A. 

The  F uture  ;  or.  The  Science  of  Politics.  By  A.  Allison,  Esq. 

A  First  History  of  Greece. 

Auricular  Confession,  and  Special  Judicial  Absolution.  By  AVilliam 
W  eace.  Esq. 

Witnesses  to  the  Truth.  A  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Hear}*,  ^l.A.  By  Charles  John  Vaughan,  D.D. 

The  Vicar  and  his  Pastoral.  Questions  addressed  to  The  Rev.  W.  J.  E. 
Bennett,  A.M. 

Use  and  Abuse  ;  or.  Right  and  Wrong,  in  the  relations  to  Labour,  of  Capital, 
^lachinery,  and  Land.  By  William  M‘Combie. 

Pulpit  Outlines.  With  an  Essay  on  Effective  Preaching.  By  Professor 
Shephard. 

New  Themes  for  the  Protestant  Clergy :  Creeds  without  Charity,  Theology 
without  Humanity,  and  Protestantism  without  Christianity. 

The  Man  of  Sin.  A  Sermon.  By  George  L.  Herman. 


